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YODER 
ROLL-FORMING 
MACHINES 


If you are in the business of manufactur- 
ing a product that is, or could be, made 
wholly or partly from flat rolled metals 
in thicknesses up to 14”, a Yoder Roll- 
Forming machine can help reduce your 
production costs. 

Cold-formed shapes of every description 
—including structurals, tubular products, 
moldings, trim, roofing and siding, panels, 
cabinet shells, etc., can be produced on 
Yoder cold-roll forming equipment at the 
rate of 25,000 to 50,000 feet per day at 
a conversion cost of only a fraction of a 
penny per foot! With speeds and costs 
such as this, even part-time operation of 
a Yoder roll-forming line is a profitable 
investment! 

Additional operations such as welding, 
coiling, ring forming, perforating, notch- 
ing, embossing or cutting to length can 
be simultaneously introduced to the basic 
shape at little or no additional labor cost. 
Yoder engineers are at your service in 
explaining the advantages of roll-form- 
ing for your individual needs. 


A new, revised, Fifth Edition of the Yoder 
Cold-Roll Forming book is just off the 
press. In addition to economic and me- 
chanical possibilities of cold-roll form- 
ing, it contains numerous illustrations 
of end uses and applications of roll- 
formed shapes. Write for your copy today. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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FORMING 
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MANUFACTURING 


behind the scenes . 


Birth of a Feature 


The story you are about to read 
is true; only the names have re- 
mained unchanged to protect the in- 
nocent. 

It was 8:33 a.m., Friday, Aug. 9. 
Al Gray, technical editor, was work- 
ing out of the Technical Section. His 
partner, Associate Editor Austin 
Brant, unaware of the partnership, 
was wondering where he could pick 
up a cheap used guitar. Their boss, 
Editor Walt Campbell, was two doors 
down the hall, chewing a 6-ounce 
cigar. Gray decided to write a letter 
to Campbell. This was a particularly 
shrewd move because no investment 
in postage was required. 

“Dear Walt,” he wrote. True, he 
could have shouted this greeting over 
the transom, but our editors don’t 
operate that way. They are trained 
to communicate by typewriter. “(Here 
is a Prospectus for a Special Report 
on Stainless Steel. This 16-page ar- 
ticle is planned as a joint project 
of the entire editorial staff and the 
market research department and will 
bring users and producers up to date 
on the potential of the material.” 

10:30 a.m.: Campbell received the 
letter by interoffice mail. Pat Kear- 
ney, the young gentleman who de- 
livered it, set the envelope down ten- 
derly—not because he was impressed 
but because the stump of his index 
finger, lost in the armed services, 
was extra sensitive that morning. 

8:33 a.m., six days later: Campbell 
answered the letter. He expressed the 
hope that the stainless study would 
prove to be the first of a whole family 
of penetrating reports on basic ma- 
terials. He closed with best regards, 
and in the course of that same after- 
noon Kearney delivered the reply to 
Gray. ‘Wonder what they’d say in 
Scranton,” young Mr. Kearney mut- 
tered, “if they knew I carried letters 
back and forth between two guys who 
can see each other from their own 
offices ?”’ 


The Stainless Story 


The special report fell into four 
major areas: Trends in production 
and distribution; trends in user think- 
ing; trends in application; trends in 
design and fabrication. When the copy 
came flowing in from STEEL’s editors 


here and everywhere, Brant and Copy\iif 
Editor Harry Chandler endeavored to 
whittle it down to 16 pages. For aj 
time, as varied reports came tumbling »}} 
in, Chandler thought he was in the? 
middle of a Chinese fire drill. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch—or! 
rather, the Art Dept.—Art Director | 
Bill Kellogg was planning STEEL’s }| 
cover from a transparency generously | 
supplied by Murrin Held, Public Re-, 
lations Dept., Allegheny Ludlum Stee! || 
Corp. 

The illustration, printed in three) 
colors, shows a mess of stainless stee? l 
being cooked up in an electric arc fur-~ | 
nace, only you can’t see it, and it’ 
really isn’t being cooked. While stain- 
less steel is an important metal today, 
it hasn’t been established too long 
Everybody except the Russiang 
seemed to have had a hand in in- | 
venting it. In 1865, a Mr. Bauer in 
Brooklyn sought a patent for a chro: 
mium steel alloy he devised. He sold § 
his product, strangely enough, in the 
form of stainless steel safes and jail | 
bars, but we have no record of the 
reaction of safe-crackers and _ jail- 
breakers to these unsporting re- 
straints. 

Englishmen, Germans, and Ameri- 
cans worked on such things as gun 
barrels, cutlery, pyrometer tubes, and 
the effects of chromium on oxidation 
resistance in the years before World 
War I. Out of their experiments have 
come the stainless steels of today. 
The tremendous and comprehensive 
report on this remarkable metal be- 
gins on Page 107 and continues for 
16 pages. 


How Not To Get Ahead 


Three efficient headhunters raided 
a village and obtained a splendid haul 
because it was the siesta hour and 
nobody woke in time. After stacking 
the loot in an imposing pile, they 
agreed to let each man take as many 
heads as he had wives. Mbingo took 
three more heads than Mbango, 
while Mbongo took twice as many 
as Mbingo, which gave him 11 more 
than Mbango. How many heads 
were in the pile? 


Strole 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 59) 
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Who SAYS I’m not 
in business life , 


interested 
insurance? 


* “OF course | am!” 


“) “Il know my family’s future depends 
on the future of my husband's busi- 
ness — whether he lives or dies.”” 


AETNA BUSINESS LIFE 
INSURANCE PLANS ARE 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED... 


® To protect PARTNERSHIPS against 
liquidation or reorganization. 


Every wife is interested in the future 
of her husband’s business — whether 
he is owner, partner, stockholder or 
key executive. And the future of that 
business may well depend on adequate 
business life insurance. 


@ To protect SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP* 
for heirs or selected employees. 


® To protect CLOSE CORPORATIONS 
from forced reorganization. 


Death can bring financial chaos to 
any business — and extreme hardship 
to the families involved. 


BUT ...an A*tna Business Life In- 
surance Plan can prevent this — can 
provide in advance for a smooth and 
orderly transfer of the business. 


@ To cover the loss of a KEY MAN in 
any organization. 


Add Life to your Business with 
Aetna Business Life Insurance 


ES OS SS 


Fitna Life Insurance Company 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of your new booklet “Will This Man Take 
Your Business With Him When He Dies?” 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 
FAETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn.d 


Name 


Address 
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Easiest, fastest way fo kill fire... 


KIDDE NEW DRY 
CHEMICAL EXTINGUISHER 


Kidde 


10 


Here — from Kidde — is the newest, the fastest, the easiest-to- 
operate dry chemical fire extinguisher! 


Look at the extra large, aluminum handle and trigger — even 
a gloved hand fits comfortably with room to spare. Pick the unit 
up — it hangs straight -no awkward angle to throw you off 
balance. 


If fire strikes, follow the simple directions: “Remove Horn” — 
automatically the trigger safety lock is released — “Pull Trigger” 
— instantly a cloud of fire-killing dry chemical whooshes out of 
the nozzle and fire’s out! With this unit, designed by Kidde engi- 
neers working with Henry Dreyfuss personnel, you don’t have to 
be a trained fireman to get perfect results. 


Built for a lifetime of use, the handsome, new 20 and 30 pound 
Kidde dry chemical extinguishers have top ratings from Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, require 
only 225-250 psi charging pres- 
sure. The rugged pressure gauge Lae” : ion GLOVED HAND 
is recessed in handle for maxi- | AUTOMATIC 
mum protection. Tellsat a glance 


GCERLOCK 
if the unit is ready for use. RECESSED 


PRESSURE 
UGE; SHOWS 
UNIT IS 
ARGED 


ENCLOSED AND # 


PROTECTED 


Available nationally through 
Kidde’s sales and service organi- 
zation. Write Kidde today for 
the name of nearest distributor. 


SIMPLE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


GGED 


STABLE BASE——= 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1160 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS | 


Useful for Rapid Comparison 


We would appreciate two copies of 
STEEL’s Brazing Alloy Selector (Oct. 7,/ 
Page 162). This excellent compilation is 
most useful for rapid comparison in 
the wide range of brazing filler metals 
covered. 


Should the need arise, would it bere 


possible to obtain reprints 
numbers, perhaps a hundred? 
F. C. Brosnan 5 


@ Yes. Write to Miss June Schilens. 

Reprint Dept., STEEL, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, for information. 

| 

I would appreciate a reprint of the: 

Brazing Alloy Selector. The tables wil! | 

be an invaluable aid in our procure. ; 


ment work. 
R. A. Wecksteii | 
Manager-Purchasing: | 
G-V Controls Ine. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Make-or-Buy Problem 


Kindly furnish three copies of the ex- 
tremely informative article, “Make or 
Buy?” (Oct. 14, Page 105). I would 
like to place copies in the hands of 
others in our organization. 

John S. Wheeland 
Purchasing Agent 


Anchor Coupling Co. Ine. 
Libertyville, Ill. 


I have read your ninth Program for 
Management article (‘“Make or Buy?’) 
and would appreciate receiving copies 
of other articles in the series. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the article on re- 
search. 

The series makes an excellent con- 
tribution. 

John Motto 

Product Development Engineer 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
Detroit 


Your 1957 Program for Management 
has proved interesting and helpful. I’d 
appreciate copies of the nine articles 
published so far. 

R. P. Scott 

Vice President 
General Blower Co. 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


Better Bosses Wanted 


Would you be kind enough to send 
me a copy of the article, “How To Be 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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Penton Bldg. § 


in larger 9 


LLP LPB 


OMOROFF-N.Y. 


For 56 Ye 
a Quality 
in Steel 


AN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, MONTREAL, 


AGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DAYTON, DETROIT, GRAND RAPIDS, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ROCHESTER, $ 


NS Mg 


SBASS 
MLL 


A short design course guaranteed to save a lot of grief later on! 


You could memorize these and thousands more design 
tips on the best use of rivets—but don’t! Much simpler 
to call on Milford for the right answers to all your 
riveting design and application problems. Full-tubular, 
semi-tubular, split, cutlery, decorative—Milford makes 
them all from any metal that can be cold-formed, 
then adds a wide variety of platings and finishes. 


To improve product appearance and strength 
... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
...to cut delivery time and production costs 


MILFORD —get in touch with Milford first! 


THE MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE Co. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 


a Better Boss” (Sept. 23, Page 90)? ri 
found it to be most helpful and inter-}/ 


esting. 


May we have permission to repro-}! 


duce the article within our own plant? 


John P. O’Connor |\— 
Industrial Relations Dept. |,}j 


Shipbuilding Div. 
Bethiehem Steel Co. 
Quincy, Mass 


@ Permission granted. 


Please send ten copies each of the }| 
articles, ‘“‘How To Be a Better Boss” | 
and “How To Get More from Machine 


Tools” (Sept. 23 insert). 


This issue is an outstanding one; we °| 


congratulate you. 


Carl W. Shattuck 


Vice President | t 


McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
Dover, N. Y 


Price Rise of Interest 


I found your article, “Why Prices | 
Rise” (Sept. 30, Page 45), particularly — 


interesting. We would appreciate sev- |j 


eral copies. 
E. H. Burk 


Vice President-Mfg. © 


Sterling Radiator Co. Inc |} 


Westfield, Mass. — 


Missile Story Helpful 


Please send a copy of the article, 
“Missiles in Quantity Soon?” (Oct. 7, 
Page 119). We found it helpful. 


E. C. Wasson 

Sales Manager 
Missiles Project Dept. 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We read with considerable interest 
your article, “Missiles in Quantity 
Soon?” and would appreciate a copy. 


Howard W. Bootz 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Wm. R. Bootz Mfg. Co. Ine. 
Evansville, Ind. 


May I have extra copies of your ex- 
cellent presentation, ‘Missiles in Quan- 
tity Soon?” 


Richard B. Foster 

Director of Procurement 
Aeronautical Div. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis 


Management Article Pleases 


Enjoyed your article, “Management’s 
First Line” (Oct. 14, Page 76). I would 
like two copies. 


J. D. Goodall 

Assistant to the President 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
Sterling, Il. 


Please send eight reprints of the ar- 
ticle, “Management’s First Line.” I 
found it interesting and know it will 
be of interest to our department super- 
visors. 


R. L. Kelley 

Plant Manager 
Damascus Tube Co. 
Greenville, Pa. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Nov. 2-8, American Society for Metals: An- 
nual meeting, Palmer House, Chicago. Soci- 
ety’s address: 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
3, Ohio. Managing director: William H. 
Eisenman. 


Nov. 2-8, National Metal Exposition and 
é Congress and World Metallurgical Congress: 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago. In- 
formation: American Society for Metals, 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Man- 
aging director: William H. Eisenman. 


Nov. 3-8, Society for Nondestructive Testing: 

Annual meeting and international confer- 
ence on nondestructive testing, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. Society’s address: 1109 Hin- 
man Ave., Evanston, Ill. Secretary: Philip 
D,. Johnson. 


) Nov. 4-5, Wire Reinforcement Institute Inc.: 
Annual fall meeting, Safari Hotel, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. Institute’s address: National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Managing 
director: Frank B. Brown. 


' Nov. 4-6, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Machine tool conference, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. Institute’s address: 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18 N. Y. 
Secretary: N. S. Hibshman. 


Nov. 4-6, American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical & Petroleum Engineers: Institute 
of Metals Division meeting, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. Institute’s address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: E. O. 
Kirkendall. 


Nov. 4-8, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Fuels and lubricants, transportation, and 
diesel engine meetings, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. Society’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. 
Warner. 


Nov. 6-8, Grinding Wheel Institute and Abra- 
sive Grain Association: Annual meeting, 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. Infor- 
mation: Hunter-Thomas Associates, 2130 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Nov. 6-8, Scientific Apparatus Makers As- 
sociation: Midyear meeting of laboratory 
apparatus and optical sections, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Association’s address: 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. Executive 
vice president: Kenneth Andersen. 


Nov. 6-8, Porcelain Enamel Institute: Annual 
shop practice forum. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Institute’s address: 1145 
19th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Secre- 
tary: John C. Oliver. 


Nov. 8, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco. Institute’s address: 
150, %. 42nd. St;, New ‘York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: George S. Rose. 


Noy. %-8, National Foundry Association: An- 
nual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Association’s address: 53 W. Jackson 
Blva., Chicago. Executive secretary: Charles 
T. Sheehan. 


Nov. 11-13, Steel Founders’ Society of Amer- 
ica: Technical and operating conference, 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland. Society’s address: 
606 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Secretary: George K. Dreher. 


Nov. 11-15, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association: Annual meeting, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Association’s ad- 
dress: 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Managing director: Jcseph F. Miller. 
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STO!—another set of nozzles—perhaps a couple 
f different diffusers with other gizmos, etc., and 
some of these evil-looking fellows have disappeared. 


Graham 
Through constant and intelligent research, Graham has 
refined the steam and gas propelled ejector until some would 
say that we had reached the ultimate—from our viewpoint, 
not so—we intend to go further. Our progress cannot halt— 


and to any industry that has a need for this exclusive 
equipment, we are prepared to demonstrate our guarantees. 


We invite you to submit your problem to our Engineering 
Department without obligation and learn the economies 
and many advantages of the Graham Ejector for absolute 
pressures that are practically nil. 


GRAHAM MANUFACTURING CO,., INC. 


415 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities and Canada 
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NEW TG EXIDE-IRONCLAD 
BATTERY SELLING — 
AT RECORD LEVELS 


Keeping up with sales. The busy shipping floor at the Exide 
plant. High volume production insures prompt delivery on all orders. 


New tubular construction of positive plate. Holds 
more active material, gives you highest capacity per 
cubic inch of any industrial truck battery. 


Electric industrial truck users buying it up for 


“greater economy”’ and “more power” advantages 


Introduced only last April, the 
new TG Exide-Ironclad Battery is 
already selling at a faster rate 
than previous model Exides ever 
did in a similar period. Indica- 
tions are that it is on its way to 
being the biggest selling electric 
industrial truck battery in history. 


industrial 
truck users are the major buyers 
—the men who know batteries 
and see in the TG more value for 


Experienced electric 


their money. But in addition, 
there are truck users who are 
switching to this TG Exide- 
Ironclad Battery from cheaper 
but less economical makes. 


If you want maximum economy 
and better performance in the 
operation of your electric indus- 
trial trucks, get the new TG Exide- 
Ironclad Battery. You can have 
more capacity in the same size or 
the same capacity in a smaller 


size at a lower cost. Call your 
nearby Exide representative. Or 
write for detailed bulletin. Exide 
Industrial Division, The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Phil- 
adeiphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
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Next Round in Bethlehem Merger Case METALW 


Hearings on the arguments in the Bethlehem-Youngstown merger case METALW 
are scheduled to begin today (Nov. 4). The government seeks, and the OUTLOO 
two steel companies oppose, a summary judgment barring the proposed OUTLOO 
merger. Judge Edward Weinfeld (U. S. District Court, Southern District OUTLOO 
of New York) may decide by about December. If the U. S. wins, the Meow 
matter will be taken to the Supreme Court by the defense, a move which METALW 
would delay a decision at least another year. If the steel firms win, a METALW 
full trial, before Judge Weinfeld, will result. Final disposition could ex- METALW 
tend beyond 1958. OUTLOO 


Experiment in Indiana OUTLOO 


Take a look at the steel industry’s plan to get around Indiana’s law that METALW 
prohibits state jobless pay to workers receiving Supplemental Unemploy- METALW 
ment Benefits (SUB). Under the plan, a worker in Indiana without de- METALW 
pendents and earning $2.725 an hour can draw $58 a week in SUB alone, OUTLOO 
compared with $25 a week in SUB and $35 a week in state payments for OUTLOO 
a worker in Pennsylvania which has no anti-SUB law. In Indiana, that OUTLOO 
arrangement can last until excess in payments over the normal maximum OUTLOO 
(to employees in states like Pennsylvania) reaches 2 per cent of a com- METALW 
pany’s SUB accumulation in all states. Then an alternate method starts: METALW 
The worker draws state aid of $33 weekly for three weeks, then an SUB METALW 
payment of $133 for the fourth week. The Pennsylvania setup of $60 METALW 
weekly in state and SUB payments lasts for 30 weeks; then state payments OUTLOO 
stop and an SUB payment of $47.50 weekly lasts for 22 weeks. In Ohio, OUTLOC 
the other major problem state, a court ruling is sought to permit conven- OUTLOC 
tional SUB operation. ee 


Labor Looks to 1958 for New Laws ere 


The AFL-CIO wants these programs passed next year by Congress: Mini- METALW 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour, federal aid for school construction, financial METALW 
disclosure of welfare and pension plans, tax cut for middle and low income eae 
groups, depressed area legislation, a federal dam at Hells Canyon, a hous- OUTLOC 
ing program resulting in 2 million starts a year, improved civil rights OUTLOO 
| legislation. Except for the welfare disclosure bill, the programs have OUTLOO 
| little chance of passage. METALW 


Investments in Missiles METALW 


Air Materiel Command reports that industry has put up $1 for every $2 OUTLOC 
invested by the government for facilities to produce the Atlas, Titan, and OUTLOC 
Thor. Most of the aircraft industry’s money has been used for seven OUTLOO 
new plants. Air Force funds were used for machine tools and related MET OO 


Trends in Metals—Page 107 Market Outlook—Page 167 METALW 
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production equipment, for laboratory and test apparatus, and for test 
stands near contractors’ plants. 


Mobile Plant for Liquid Oxygen 


Air Products Inc. has built a mobile liquid oxygen plant to provide fuel 
for the Army Redstone missile. The facility will produce 20 tons per 
day and is mounted on four truck-drawn trailers. 


The Committee Way of Life 


Committees are becoming a way of corporate life, according to an Amer- 
ican Management Association survey. Two-thirds of the respondents report 
their companies have more committees today than they did five years 
ago. Highty-nine per cent of the respondents say their committees ex- 
change views and information. Other functions listed: Make recom- 
mendations, generate ideas, make major decisions. Committees also have 
more power today, the survey reveals. One-fifth of the respondents want 
more authority for committees. Three-fourths think they have enough now. 


Pittsburgh-Erie Canal? 


The Pennsylvania State Planning Board has revived an idea for a $100 
million Pittsburgh-Erie canal, to tie in with the St. Lawrence Seaway. First 
advanced in George Washington’s day, the proposal would open a new 
water route for western Pennsylvania—down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to New Orleans. A New York engineering firm is studying routes, 
updating an Army study on the canal made during World War II. 


Straws in the Wind 


U. S. Steel Corp.’s order backlog on Sept. 30 was 6.4 million tons, com- 
pared with 6.9 million on June 30 and 8.1 million on Sept. 30, 1956... 
Salary levels of engineering, scientific, and administrative employees in 
industry rose an average of 5.9 per cent between June, 1956, and June, 
1957, says the American Management Association . . . Union member- 
ship now totals 18.5 million. 


Air Power Notes of the Week 


The Air Force says a choice will soon be made between Boeing and North 
American as the airframe contractors for Project WS-110, the long range, 
supersonic bomber for the Strategic Air Command. A chemically fueled 
bomber with six engines (reportedly to be built by General Electric), it 
would replace the B-52... An Army general was ordered to delete from 
a speech: “Interceptor aircraft are obsolete; usefulness of bomber air- 
craft will fade. The Nike-Ajax can kill any bomber that flies; the Nike- 
Hercules, whole formations of planes” ... Air Materiel Command says: 
“We have nearly exhausted our bag of manufacturing tricks and must 


overcome the knowhow barrier to build air weapons capable of speeds in 
excess of Mach 20.” 
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Dont Run for the Hills! 


Mark Twain once said that pessimism is the wisdom of men with weak 
nerves. 


His observation reminds us of the apprehension being expressed by a good 
many men in business. They are unduly disturbed by fluctuating stock prices, 
the launching of sputnik, declining orders, and shrinking profits. 

Their thinking runs something like this: “Business is bad and probably 
will get worse. Let’s run for the hills and wait and see what happens.” 

Businessmen with stronger nerves take the leveling off more philosophi- 
cally (see Page 65). They say: ‘Now that business is only wonderful, a lot 
of people are all steamed up because it is not spectacular. Organizations 
doing twice as much business as they did a couple of years ago are upset 
because they had forecast they would do two and a half times as much. We 
have been spoiled.’ 

We can readily sympathize with a run-for-the-hills complex but not con- 
done it. For most companies, sales and profits have been curving upward for 
one, perhaps two, decades. Sales came easily. Salesmen lost the art of selling 
and simply became order takers. With a rapidly growing population and ever- 
higher standards of living, it was felt there could be no course but upward. 

Such thinking triggered a lot of expansion. It, in turn, brought about 
the situation we face now: Momentarily, the nation’s productive capacity is 
greater than its ability to consume. 

We agree with those who take the philosophical view. With all the facts 
in proper perspective, they are convinced that less than capacity operations 
and smaller new order books need not be disturbing. The growth factor in the 
economy is still present. 

As we see it, the problem is to avoid standing still or retrenching at a 
time like this. We must recognize the plateau for what it is and keep right 
on building for the future. We must keep pace with the flood of new production 
processes, new equipment, new products, and new marketing methods result- 
ing from our research and development programs. 

To those who have fears for the future we offer another remark attributed 
to Mark Twain: Of all my troubles, the worst have never happened. 
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20 more on the 76 


Making steel is not the only after hours operation at Inland. Scheduling production to make | 
certain you get the kind of steel you need, in the quantity you need, and when you need it is | 
another job that can’t be put off until tomorrow. Production schedulers are in constant touch with | 
every mill, aware of up-to-the-minute operating capabilities, keeping steelmakers informed of — 
changing requirements ... like squeezing an extra 20 tons into a mill schedule for a customer | 
with a last minute “must.’’ As nerve center of the sales department, Inland’s order division is | | 
close to the mills and close to the customer . . . ever sensitive to his requirements. | 
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of 
Progress 
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I LAND STEEL COMPANY * 38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 
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“NOW THAT business is only 


wonderful, a lot of people are 
steamed up because it isn’t spec- 
tacular.” 

That’s how one producer of elec- 


tric motors views business today. 


The majority of component makers 
contacted by STEEL agree with him 
and see a mild upturn for partmak- 
ing in the fourth quarter. But a 
substantial minority are still pes- 


simistic. A common point made by 
optimists and pessimists: ‘We’re 
captives of the industries we serve; 
no amount of ‘sell’ will persuade the 
machine tool builder to make more 
tools or the automaker to assemble 
more cars.”’ 

Here are the common reasons 
for predicting an upturn or down- 


Components Show Slow Upswing in Fourth Quarter 


Diecastings—Automotive business is behind the 
fourth quarter pickup. Total tonnage in 1957 will 
rise, but dollar value will dip. 


Electrical Equipment & Motors—Fourth quarter 
will be about equal to last year’s corresponding 
period. 


Fasteners—Upturn is developing slowly, but the 
quarter will be better than last. Strength will carry 
over into 1958. 


Ferrous Castings—-Gray iron, malleable, and steel 
castings are all in a downtrend, Reductions in the 
workweek and labor force are common. 


Forgings—Poor third quarter made better fourth 
inevitable. Aircraft cutbacks have hurt some com- 
panies. 


Gears-—Fourth quarter orders are holding at about 
the level of the rest of the year. Present volume is 
“comfortable.” 


Nonferrous Castings Activity has increased slight- 
ly, but reductions in the workweek and labor force 
are common. 


Screw Machine Products.Orders and shipments 
are behind 1956 pace; and upturn this quarter will 
be too small to close the gap. 


Springs—-There has been no significant upturn so 
far despite better sales to the farm equipment and 
electronics industries. 


Stampings—-Ups and downs about evenly divided, 
leaving the over-all position in fourth quarter at 
previous level, which was good. 


Wire Shapes--New orders are increasing by 10 to 
15 per cent in the fourth quarter, with a continua- 
tion into 1958 a strong possibility. 


the third quarter was so low that 
the only way they have to go this 
period is up. For some, the upturn 
would have to be terrific to wipe 
out the losses of the preceding 
quarter. Most of those reporting 
a significant improvement are tied 
to the auto industry, which turns 
up at this time of the year regard- 
less of ultimate sales. Others say 
the pattern is accounted for by 
renewed buying after vacation 
periods. Pre-Christmas production 
accounts for the uplift for others. 


Downturn—Suppliers tied to the 


Upturn—Many partmakers say capital goods industries are feeling 
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the effects of the leveling off re- 
ported two weeks ago in STEEL 
(Oct. 21, Page 42). Cutbacks in 
the government’s aircraft program 
are being felt particularly by the 
forging industry. A continuation 
of inventory reduction is general- 
ly slowing things up, accompanied 
by the wait-and-see attitude of 
many end-product manufacturers. 
Tight money has little direct ef- 
fect on many suppliers, but it has 
slowed down some of their custom- 
ers. 

The industry-by-industry break- 
down: 

Diecastings—The auto industry 
has been responsible for most of 
the fourth quarter increase, al- 
though appliance makers have 
helped out. Zinc is holding its own 
this year, and aluminum will show 
a 4.9 per cent gain over the record 
tonnage in 1956. Brass diecasters 
report no upturn, but some believe 
this could be a near-record year. 
Magnesium castings will miss out 
on a record because of cutbacks 
in airplane building. 

Industry dollar volume will be 
down because of price drops in 
major nonferrous metals this year. 
Despite rising labor costs, one 
foundry says it is reducing costs: 
A part it is making for 42 cents 
cost 60 cents last year. 

Electrical Equipment, Motors— 
Orders are about the same as they 
were a year ago—which is good. 
But no definite upturn is evident. 
One manufacturer says: “I know 
organizations that are doing twice 
as much business today as they 
did two years ago, but because 
they had forecast they would do 
two and a half times as much, they 
are disappointed. We have been 
spoiled.” 

Fasteners — The fourth quarter 
is developing a little slower than 
expected, but autos and appliances 
are providing some punch. Some 
customers, such as the railroads, 
had more inventory than anticipat- 
ed, but they are beginning to order 
again. Dollar volume this year will 
be a little ahead of last year’s, but 
physical volume will fall shy by 
a small percentage. 

Ferrous Castings — Of all the 
components considered in this sur- 
vey, ferrous castings are probably 
the worst off. Orders from rail- 
roads, which account for about 
40 per cent of steel founders’ busi- 
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ness, are dropping off as the back- 
log of freight cars declines. Ship- 
ments for 1957 will be off the 1956 
pace by 10 to 15 per cent, but this 
will still be a good year. Dollar 
value will be about equal to last 
year’s because of increased prices. 

Gray iron founders see no up- 
turn in the near future. Many are 
working only 20 or 30 hour weeks, 
or are cutting their work force. 
The fourth quarter will probably 
be better than a poor third, but 
it will still be about 8 per cent 
below last year’s period. An up- 
turn should come in 1958’s_ sec- 
ond half, but until then, the pres- 
ent level will hold. 

Malleable casters talk optimis- 
tically of holding at the present 
level, mainly on the strength of 
auto orders. Any pickup expected 
because of this has been canceled 
out by reductions of 15 to 20 per 
cent in sales to other big custom- 
ers. 

Forgings—Most shops contact- 
ed report business is up in this 
quarter over last, but it’s still not 
as good as it was in the first quar- 
ter. Those doing heavy business 
with the Air Force are hurting be- 
cause of cutbacks. One Columbus, 
Ohio, firm says its orders have in- 
creased about 20 per cent since 
August, and inquiries are about 
10 per cent above the year-ago 
level. 

Gears—Gearmakers are a little 
disappointed with the failure of 
new orders to pick up in the last 
two months. However, the indus- 
try has not backed off from the 
high level it has maintained 
through most of 1957. Orders for 
special gearing continue high, but 
machine tool and standard gears 
are down. 

Nonferrous Castings—Orders for 
permanent mold castings are equal 
to or better than they were a year 
ago, but sand casting orders are 
down significantly. The pattern 
of order placing is hand-to-mouth, 
with little inclination on the cus- 
tomer’s part to commit himself far 
in advance. 

Screw Machine Products—There 
has been some pickup over Sep- 
tember business, but that month 
wasn’t too good itself. The year 
so far is somewhat below 1956 in 
shipments and orders, and_ it 
doesn’t look like the fourth quar- 
ter will change the picture. One 


maker claims he expects to repeat 
this year’s volume next year andj 
will still consider it good. 

Springs—No significant upturn)) 
is reported, but producers antici~;] 
pate it will come before the end off 
the quarter. There has been some} 
firmness in sales to farm imple-4 
ment makers and the electronics} 
industry, while appliance makers} 
have been holding back. The num-~ 
ber of small orders is increasing. | 


Stampings — About as many) 
manufacturers report upS as} 
downs in this industry, although || 
many observers feel the potential!) 
for a real upswing is still present. || 
Nevertheless, 1957 will be a pretty | 
good year, according to H. A.|} 
Daschner, secretary of the Pressed | 
Metals Institute. Next year shoule | 
be slightly better. ] 

Wire Shapes—The fourth quar-- 
ter rise is definitely here for this 
industry, and it will carry over} 
into 1958. Producers claim that } 
when business in general is dowr | 
and the emphasis is on cost cut | 
ting, their orders usually pick up 
They claim it is often cheaper to. 
use wire shapes than sheet meta! | 
parts. Orders have picked up as | 
much as 20 per cent for some com- 
panies in this quarter. | 


To Produce Press Products 


Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago, ac- | 
quired a new plant in Michigan | 
City, Ind., to produce press prod- | 
ucts. The 76,000 sq-ft building is | 
on an 1114-acre tract. Noland Mc- 
Donald is general manager. 


Janitrol Starts Expansion 


Surface Combustion Corp.’s | 
Janitrol Aircraft Div. is spending | 
$2 million for new buildings in | 
Columbus, Ohio. All Janitrol op- | 
erations will be at one location. 
Included in the new facility will | 
be engineering and sales depart- | 
ments, as well as manufacturing, | 
purchasing, and production con- | 
trol. 

Of the 130,000 sq ft to be added, | 
90,000 will be for manufacturing, | 
20,000 for research, development, 
and testing, and 20,000 for offices 
and training and conference rooms. 

Among products to be made will 
be aircraft heaters, heat exchang- 


ers, pneumatic regulators and | 
valves. 
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Standardized Tools for U.S.? 


Pentagon shows interest in Ford’s building block concept. It 


may aid quick mobilization or production of missiles. 


Ma- 


chine tool industry will be checked for opinions 


WASHINGTON’S machine tool 
buyers and planners are taking 
a long look at high production 
equipment. 

Most of those men recently sat 
behind closed doors in the Pen- 
tagon and heard representatives 
of Ford Motor Co. spell out their 
building block concept for ma- 
chine versatility. 

Why the Interest?—First, mass- 
production machines that can be 
quickly built up from standard 
components (Ford’s plan) may cut 
the time it takes to start up de- 
fense production. Second, if the 
first stages of war knock out sub- 
stantial parts of our production, 
we might be able to get on our 
feet fastest if could rebuild critical 
facilities with equipment and com- 
ponents that were spared. 

A third possible reason is still 
speculative. The Air Force, a prime 
mover in these discussions, could 
be thinking in terms of current 
production for guided missiles. 
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Caution — Defense Department 
spokesmen say that no decisions 
will be made on Ford’s concept un- 
til they find what machine tool 
builders think about it. STEEL 
has sampled that opinion (see 
Page 68). 

The two men who did the talk- 
ing for Ford at the Pentagon were 
D. C. Pippel, manager, mobiliza- 
tion planning and defense sales de- 
partment, and H. C. Daum, man- 


ager, machining process depart- 
ment, manufacturing engineering 
office. 


Impact—Mr. Pippel told what he 
thought the building block type of 
equipment could mean to defense 
when he said: “This concept is 
the most important innovation in 
the metalworking industries since 
the early developments in automa- 
tion. I believe it could make ob- 
solete all existing estimates of the 
nature and magnitude of America’s 
potential for the production of 
defense materiel in an emergency.” 


Program—Mr. Pippel suggested 
the government could: Make pre- 
cise plans for products needed on 
M-Day, adopt the building block 
concept for production of these 
products, design machine tool com- 
ponents needed for the job, build 
and stockpile these components. 

Then, he explained, if war comes, 
the defense manufacturer: “Will 
be able to quickly convert his own 
tools and equipment to military 
production. And he will be able 
to draw on the government’s stock- 
pile of standard components and 
assemble the additional machines 
he needs.” 


Summary — Mr. Pippel rounded 
out his presentation with these 
words: “Recent estimates indicate 
that if a successful mass nuclear 
attack were made on this country 
by a ruthless enemy, casualties 
could reach fantastic totals. 

“If such a conflict were to come 
about, the nation that is first able 
to stagger to its feet, rally its re- 
maining resources, and put to- 
gether some semblance of a pro- 
duction system will probably 
emerge victorious. 

“And remember, that the key to 
the prompt restoration of produc- 
tion, so essential to our survival, 
may well be the concept which I 
have been exploring with you here 
today.” 

What Is It? — Mr. Pippel ex- 
plains the building block concept 
as: “The application of standard- 
ization to the design and construc- 
tion of automatic machine tools 
by incorporating interchangeable 
components into the structure of 
these machines.” 

Mr. Daum elaborates: ‘In in-line 
transfer machines built to this con- 
cept, matching surfaces for such 
major components as vertical and 
angular columns, wing bases, and 
main bases would be standardized 
dimensionally. Appropriate dimen- 
sional standards would be developed 
for each of the various horsepower 
ranges of drive units normally en- 
countered.” 

Here are the dimensions Mr. 
Daum says are susceptible to 
standardization: Work height from 
the floor to the loading surfaces of 
the fixture, standard mounting 
patterns for bases and for machine 
components like vertical columns 
and power unit adapters. 


Underway—As Mr. Daum point- 
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Builders Look at Building Blocks 


WHEN government goes to industry for an opinion of the 
building-block concept, there’ll be no fast endorsement or con- 
demnation. Most builders see it as a relatively simple proposal 
with highly complex ramifications. 

To sample industry thinking on this subect, STEEL talked 
with many builders. This report is based on their answers. 

Yes and No—Many builders, notably those who have sold 
machines to Ford’s new specifications, have no quarrel with 
standardization by the user. They see it as a good way to 
get standardization within a company and they understand 
the desire for the interchangeability. Such thinking presum- 
ably applies to the government writing its own specifications. 

There is some objection when it’s suggested that users 
(or worse, builders) get together to write a single standard for 
all to follow. In addition to the tough task of getting every- 
one to agree on one set of specifications, general standardiza- 
tion would infringe on the industry’s brand of free enterprise. 

Price is not the prime source of competition in machine 
tools. It’s competition involving the ingenious machine de- 
sign, technical feature, and production concept. Such com- 
petition has led to most of our production advances. Any- 
thing that smacks of standardized machine tool design will 
meet opposition. Some feel that any such a deterrent to 
new and better product development would limit their ability 
to sell in the replacement market, and that’s their big target. 

(Ford answers this way: ‘We’re only talking about 
mounting dimensions, not component design.”’) 

A few builders pointed out that, once started, the trend 
toward standardized machine components may be hard to 
stop. At the far end of the trend they see a possible environ- 
ment in which a user can purchase standard components 
from any of a dozen competing builders and then assemble 
the machine himself. Builders would no longer serve as de- 
signers and innovators but would become suppliers of produc- 
tion line hardware. That’s a role they don’t want. 

Here are two other questions that may be asked when 
the industry is queried: 1. What about the legality of build- 
ers getting together to agree on product features? 2. If 
government specifications are written, who will pay for re- 
design, new patterns, molds, jigs, fixtures, and other modifica- 
tions needed to conform to the new specifications? 


ed out in Washington, the idea is calls ruinous recurring tooling 


not new. Some machine tool build- 
ers already use the principle in 
their own products. ‘However, each 
company has its own standards. 
There is no intercompany inter- 
changeability.” 
Obsolescence — Ford has aimed 
the concept at what Mr. Pippel 
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costs. He cites a case in point: 
“Six years ago Ford’s No. 1 en- 
gine plant in Cleveland was a 
production man’s dream. But it 
had one serious defect—it was a 
monolithic monster — admirably 
adapted to the job for which it 
was designed but completely in- 


flexible.” Recent design changes ||} 
in engines obsoleted the equipment, |} 
and much of it had to be dis- | 
mantled and carted out the door. | 

He asserts: “We've got to stop‘ |} 
building single-purpose production ||} 
lines. We’ve got to make our ma- || 


chine tools flexible enough to ac- ||} 
commodate the changes in product ||f 


design which we must expect in this | | 


business every two or three years 
from now on.” 


Ford’s answer is a sheet detail- | 
ing “General Specifications for |} 
Components of | 
Automatic In-Line Transfer Ma- | 


Interchangeable 


chines.” All potential suppliers of 


new transfer machines are re- | 


quired to conform to these spec- 


ifications. All in-line machines agan 


the new Lima, Ohio, engine plant, 


for example, meet these require- | 


ments. 


Two To Go—Mr. Daum told his | 
Washington audience that the pro- | 


gram is not complete. It will be 
necessary, he feels, for users and 


machine tool builders to co-operate © 
in arriving at “industry-wide di- | 


mensional standards for mounting 
patterns of the major components 
required to construct nearly all 
production machine tools.” 


Next would come standardiza- 
tion of physical dimensions for 
spindle heights and mounting di- 
mensions of manufacturer’s power 
units. Ford already has suggest- 
ed that a Joint Industry Con- 
ference be set up to consider prob- 
lems that would have to be solved 
if the program is to succeed. 


Plans Big Powdered Parts 


Chicago Powdered Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Schiller Park, Ill., will in- 
stall molding presses (up to 300 
tons) in the plant addition it is 
building. They will accommodate 
parts up to 15 in. in diameter. 
Cost of expansion: About $150,000. 
Completion date: Jan. 1, 1958. 


Builds Aluminum Plant 


Capitol Products Corp., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., will build a 70,000 sq 
ft aluminum fabrication plant near 
Sherman, Tex. It’s scheduled to 
open in February, 1958. 

The one-floor facility will serve 
a ten-state area. It will employ 
about 200. 
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Used Machine Tool Sales Level Off 
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Used Machine Tools Slow 


Potential market is large, but users’ caution is a deterrent. 
Dealers’ views vary, but most believe high rate of inquiries 
means pickup by second quarter of 1958 


“WE have demonstrated used ma- 
chines to interested inspecting par- 
ties, but in quite a few cases, the 
sale has not been made,” says 
W. L. Thomas, president, Price- 
Thomas Inc., Cleveland. Many 
used machinery dealers are in the 
same boat. 

Inspections and inquiries are 
high, but as Mr. Thomas puts it: 
“There seems to be a great deal 
of hesistancy on the part of man- 
agement, a keynote of caution, due, 
no doubt, to the general feeling at 
this particular time. Let’s face it 
—things are slow. 

“We see no cause for serious 
alarm. We have had the usual 
amount of inspections, and many 
should materialize in 30-60 days.” 

Support—R. K. Vinson, execu- 
tive director, Machinery Dealers 
National Association, Washington, 
feels the same way: 
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“Individual dealers’ opinions 
range from bad to _ extremely 
good,” says Mr. Vinson. “It is 


my opinion that sales for Septem- 
ber and October will be better than 
August’s, the usual low point in 
used machine tool sales.’ 

Other Views — “Inventories (of 
used tools in dealers’ hands), gen- 
erally speaking, are high,’ says 
BH. A. Golan, MacDell Corp., Chi- 
cago. “The position allows you to 
offer a greater range and selection 
of machinery to your customers. 

“There is a reduction in sales 
and inquiries, compared with what 
they were last spring and in the 
winter of 1956-57. However, we 
are still getting inquiries and mak- 
ing sales. We look for this modest 
picture to continue for several 
months, with an increased volume 
by the second quarter of 1958.” 

Says J. T. Weiss, president, In- 


terstate Machinery Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago: 

“There have been signs in the 
last few weeks of far more activity 
on the part of manufacturers in 
the market for used machine tools. 
Based on this, it is our feeling that 
the fourth quarter and the first 
quarter of 1958 should show a 
reasonably good upturn.” 

From the East — Richard M. 
Nathans, Kings County Machinery 
Exchange, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“There is an improvement in 
used machinery sales over the mid- 
summer lull. Heavy fabricating 
shops, structural and plate, are 
buying more presses, punching 
equipment, brakes, power presses, 
and bending rolls. Sales are not 
closed as readily as formerly, and 
users are more sensitive to price, 
but second half improvement over 
the second quarter is apparent.” 

R. Douglas Williams, Williams 
Machinery Co., Newark, N. J.: 

“The sales curve for used ma- 
chine tools usually follows the 
trend in orders for new tools, with 
a 30 to 45 day lag. Machine tool 
builders’ bookings have declined 
most months for more than a year. 
As a result, a pronounced rise in 
used machinery sales cannot be 
anticipated.” 


Bearing Maker Adds Plant 


Split Ballbearing Div., Miniature 
Precision Bearings Ine., will build 
a 30,000 sq-ft plant at Lebanon, 
N. H., at a cost of $350;000. It 
will triple present floor space. The 
workforce of 75 will be doubled 
when the new facility is completed 
in the spring of ’58. The present 
plant will be leased or sold next 
summer. 


Rockwell Plans Realized 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
has completed the expansion of its 
western Pennsylvania plants. More 
than 50,000 sq ft of manufacturing 
area, plus a new gas meter labora- 
tory, have been added to the Du- 
Bois, Pa., plant. About 27,000 sq 
ft, including new engineering facil- 
ities, were added to the Uniontown, 
Pa., water meter plant. 

At its Murrysville Laboratory, 
Rockwell is increasing testing ca- 
pacity from 2000 to 7000 gallons 
per minute. 
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Harris Foundry & Machine Co. 


This new hydraulic machine is designed to . . . 


Shear Scrap, Cut Costs 


“YOU’LL slash scrap-cutting costs 
70 per cent!” 

The promise is made to scrap- 
yards and steel plants by a com- 
pany which has introduced a new 
production model of a hydraulic 
scrap shear. 

The maker, Harris Foundry & 
Machine Co., unveiled and demon- 
strated the king-size, highly mech- 
anized shear before several hun- 
dred representatives of the scrap 
and steel industries at its Cordele, 
Ga., plant. 

Test—A pilot model of the shear 
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reduced scrap cutting costs to 
$1.50 a ton at the yard of Calumet 
Iron & Supply Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. (Over a ten-month trial, the 
average daily handling was 100 
tons.) While costs will vary in 
different parts of the country, 
Harris believes the maximum per 
ton anywhere will not exceed $2, 
including depreciation on the ma- 
chine, maintenance, and operation 
costs. Cost of preparing scrap 
with a conventional cutting torch 
and hand fed shear crew is $6 
to $10 a ton, it says. 


Two-Way Saving — The shear’ 
does two things: It reduces the: 
number of men needed, and it in-; 
creases output. Two or three men 
can do the job—one man to op-‘ 
erate the shear, one man to operate 
a crane, and preferably one man 
to watch for objectionable mate- 
rials. | Work can proceed in al- 
most any weather. 

The Harris S-501 hydraulic scrap | 
shear cuts up to a 5-in. round of | 
steel or a 1-in. mild steel plate up || 
to 5 ft wide. 


What It Can Do—In 8 hours, 
the shear can cut: 100 tons of 
miscellaneous junk shop scrap, or. 
120 tons of miscellaneous farm | 
scrap, or 150 tons of miscellane- 
ous industrial scrap, or 200 tonad 
of uniform plate scrap. 

The shear, which can exert 500 
tons of force, has an opening 30. 
in. high and 60 in. wide. 


How It Works—From a charg- 
ing box 264 in. long, 80 in. wide, | 
and 30 in. high, scrap is fed to. 
the shear. Charging can be done 
while the knife is shearing. Be- 
cause the machine has a cover | 
which exerts 78 tons of force, the | 
charging box can take a tank up | 
to 4 ft in diameter made of mate- 
rial % in. thick. The cover 
smashes the tank, and the charg- 
ing box ram, which operates with 
50 tons of force, pushes the mate- 
rial under the blade. 


The S-501 is equipped with auto- 
matic controls for continuous op- 
eration. Selling for $145,000 f.0o.b. 
Cordele, Ga., it weighs 241,000 lb. 


Giants—Scrap balers demon- 
strated by Harris offer further 
evidence of the trend toward king- 
size scrapyard equipment. Its 
second largest machine crushes 
an auto body into a bale in 1 
minute and 35 seconds, weighs 
390,000 Ib, and sells for $225,000 
f.o.b. Cordele. Its largest baler (it 
takes two auto bodies at a time) 
sells for $335,000. 


Because of its sizable backlog 
for presses and shears, Harris is 
quoting delivery in eight to ten 
months, but it hopes to do better 
than that on shears through an 
arrangement with two other com- 
panies to build them. Harris 
hopes to manufacture three to four 
shears a month in 1958 and provide 
delivery in four to six months. 
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This equipment that can deep draw aluminum is big gun as... 


Kaiser Aims at Can Market 


A NEW DEEP DRAWING tech- 
nique has put aluminum in a posi- 
tion to make a bigger bid for 
the can and container business. 

Developed by Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., the process in- 
corporates several dies in a single- 
stroke press operation to produce 
a container with a depth up to 
three times its diameter. Conven- 
tional methods limit depth to 50- 
60 per cent of diameter in a sin- 
gle draw. 

Aiming at Cans—Kaiser’s first 
target: Can manufacturers. “This 
development, along with present 
use of aluminum by canmakers, 
may well provide a new major mar- 
ket—challenging even the building 
market,’ predicts D. A. Rhoades, 
vice president and general man- 
ager. “Only 10 per cent of the 
present can market adds up to 
200,000 tons of aluminum,” he 
Says. 

The picture above shows the 
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process in operation. Circular 
blanks are fed from the top. The 
hydraulic-actuated punch forces 
the disc through cupping, ironing, 
and bottoming dies in a single 
stroke. The seamless can emerges 
highly polished and requires only 
degreasing, trimming, and flanging. 
Another drawing punch operates 
simultaneously from the other end 
of the press. 

Output Begun—Kaiser has in- 
stalled a prototype of a commer- 
cial facility at its Wanatah, Ind., 
container plant and has started 
production on an order for 5.5 mil- 
lion cans from Kraft Foods Div. of 
National Dairy Products Corp. 

Officials are waiting for operat- 
ing results before revealing pro- 
duction speeds. They admit: “It’s 
faster than conventional drawing 
but certainly not up to the 500- 
per-minute speeds of conventional 
lines that make tin plate cans. In- 
vestment in the aluminum line, 


however, is considerably less than 
the tin plate facility.” 

New Markets Opening — The 
technique opens a big potential 
market in the general container in- 
dustry now primarily served by 
spinning, impact extrusion, and 
conventional drawing. The seam- 
less can is easily adaptable to spe- 
cial shapes through additional 
forming operations. 

One example is a new “pop” can 
being used by Air Reduction Co. 
to package its stainless steel weld- 
ing electrodes. It’s a two-piece con- 
tainer, with the top section’s rim 
slightly flared to form a friction 
fit. A waterproof, airtight, indus- 
trial tape provides a hermetic seal. 

Kaiser has also developed a new 
die which blanks, trims, sizes, and 
flanges shallow-draw containers in 
one stroke on a single-action, verti- 
cal press. 


Expansion Progresses 


U. S. Steel Corp.’s Youngstown 
District Works has put its new 
iron ore handling facilities into 
full operation. 

Facilities in this third step of 
the company’s blast furnace im- 
provement program include a ro- 
tary car dumper and a series of 
rubber belt conveyors. The dump- 
er unloads incoming ore in half 
the time previously required. Cars 
are emptied into a 3500-ton capac- 
ity steel hopper bin. A series of 
belt conveyors moves the ore at 
the rate of 3000 tons an hour to 
the 1.5 million-ton ore storage 
yard. 


Form Two Companies 


Jomac Inc., Philadelphia, and 
James North & Sons Ltd., London, 
England, have established two new 
companies to manufacture and sell 
each other’s products. Jomac makes 
terry cloth work gloves; James 
North, work gloves and protective 
clothing. Jomac-North Inc. will in- 
stall manufacturing equipment in 
Jomac’s plants in Philadelphia and 
Warsaw, Ind. North-Jomac Ltd. 
will operate in North’s two fac- 
tories in Hyde, Cheshire, England. 

H. Howard Colehower is presi- 
dent of both Jomac Inc. and Jomac- 
North Inc. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Coming: Another Look 
At Basic Research 


NEW LEADERSHIP in basic 
research may soon come from 
the federal government. The 
National Science Foundation, 
the scientist’s best critic in 
this country, has come out 
with recommendations which 
Congress will probably endorse next year. 

NSF’s director, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, has pre- 
sented President Eisenhower with several hard-hit- 
ting ideas on how to promote basic research. It is 
expected that the President will transmit the ideas 
to Congress in January. 

Dr. Waterman’s main points: 1. Industry must 
give more money to universities and nonprofit groups 
for basic research. 2. Management must give sci- 
entists a free hand. 3. Uncle Sam should encourage 
industrial trade associations and professional societies 
to support basic research. 4. The federal government 
should match state funds for basic research in state 
schools. 5. Tax laws should be changed to encourage 
gifts for basic research. 6. Government agencies 
should cut applied research and increase basic re- 
search. 7. Federal grants should carry a minimum 
of restrictions on the direction basic research should 
take. 


Before It's Too Late 


In some senses, Dr. Waterman's report to Ike is 
an ultimatum: We must change our ways before it 
is too late. He is particularly concerned about two 
aspects of research in this country: 1. We don’t 
spend enough money. 2. We don’t spend it in the 
right places. 

This year we'll spend about $500 million on basic 
research. All research (including applied and de- 
velopment work) costs the nation about $7 billion. 
It is noteworthy that the Air Force’s “Operation 
Farside,’”’ which sent a rocket 4000 miles into space, 
cost only $750,000, and there were top men in the 
Pentagon who wanted to cut that off. 

Dr. Waterman agrees that the U. S. spends more 
than any other country in the world on basic re- 
search, yet, he adds, our potential is tremendously 
greater than the $500 million allows us. NSF grants 
money for basic research to only about one-third 
of its applicants. Its fiscal 1958 budget is $40 million, 
but only $22 million goes directly into research. 

The Russians may use as many as one-third more 
scientists in basic research than the U. S. 

From whatever source more money comes, Dr. 
Waterman thinks most of it should be placed in the 
hands of the universities, the “traditional” place for 
such work to be done. 
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Answer: Cabinet Level for Science 


On Capitol Hill, sputnik has Congress thinking: 
about the need for a cabinet level science post. Se | 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) is one of many favoring) 
the idea. ‘| 

We need a man, says Senator Kefauver, “to gather) 
all the bits and pieces of research and developmen) 
that are being done throughout the government” tc 
create “one, hard hitting, co-ordinated program.” 

Citing the case of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, Senatop) 
Kefauver also wants a new look at our security reg: 
ulations, which he terms “antiquated.” 


New Hope for Continuous Casting? 


R. Easton, manager of the continuous casting: 
section, Koppers Co., told Sen. Estes Kefauver's: 
(D., Tenn.) subcommittee: 1. He “hopes” that, 
within one year, a major steelmaker will order 2 
continuous casting machine capable of making slahss 
from 200 ton capacity, open hearth furnaces. 2. With 
in three years, the machine will be in commercial 
production. 3. After proving itself, continuous cast- 
ing will become widely used in new facilities. Mr 
Easton did not make a case for replacing facilitiess 
with the process. While generally satisfied with U. S. 
steelmaking research, he noted that Russia expects4 
to continuously cast 20 per cent of its steel by 1960. 


Much Progress in Europe 


Senator Kefauver reported the State Department as} 
saying: 1. Russia probably has one plant capable?) 
of producing 200,000 tons of continuously cast steel || 
a year. 2. At least nine research centers and steel|| 
plants in Russia have been using the process—one } 
since 1949. 3. Half the production built by Russia |) 
in its five-year plan ending in 1960 will use the) 
method. 4. Over 30 installations throughout the world || 
use the process; 13 are industrial enterprises (though 
perhaps they’re not up to U. S. commercial stand- 
ards). 


Meet Arvid O. Lundell: He’s 
the new adviser to Andy 
Olsen, director of the metal- 
working equipment division, 
Business & Defense Services 
Administration. Mr. Lundell 
is president of Colonial 
Broach & Machine Co., De- 
troit. He will be in Washing- 
ton for about six months, 
where he may be reached at 
the Commerce Department: 
Phone STerling 3-9200. Ex- 
tension 3526. 
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For a 65-year-old valvemaker . . . 


Rejuvenation Pays Off 


LIFE BEGINS at 65 for Golden 
Anderson Valve Specialty Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh. Awareness of the 
company’s potential, reflected in a 
new marketing philosophy, brought 
about the rejuvenation. 

Founded in 1892, the firm settled 
into a life of middle-aged respect- 
ability following the death of its 
former owner in 1934. “Everybody 
knows we make valves, so wait 
for the orders to come in,’ could 
have been the company’s sales 
slogan in the early 1950s. 

Middle-Aged Laxity—Grant A. 
Colton, chairman and _ president, 
explains: “Our former owner left 
the company in trust, controlled 
by a Pittsburgh bank which hired 
a manager. Restricted in our ex- 
pansion and under ‘absentee man- 
agement,’ we didn’t move out of 
our orbit. 

“We made the same valves with 
limited applications for many years. 
The bulk of our sales went to 
municipal waterworks. Although 
our valves served successfully, we 
weren’t known generally as an in- 
dustrial valve supplier. Manage- 
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ment had no plans for developing 
broad industrial markets.” 

Rebirth—That middle-aged feel- 
ing ended and facelifting began in 
December, 1956, when Mr. Colton, 
John H. Kilmer Jr., executive vice 
president, and Paul B. Brauer, in 
charge of production, acquired all 
outstanding stock. 

“We had two choices: Sell prin- 
cipally to municipalities for a 
steady sales plateau, or enter the 
tough and competitive, but reward- 
ing, field of industrial sales. We 
took the hard road, which led to 
sharply increased sales in the 
atomic, pulp and paper, and chem- 
ical processing industries,” Mr. Col- 
ton says. “Steel industry sales are 
rising, with applications in hot 
strip lines, on hydraulic rams, and 
in quenching of coke, pig molds, 
and ingots. Automated steel mills 
provide added uses.” 

Growth—In less than a year, the 
new management doubled produc- 
tive capacity and office space, 
increased basic valve designs from 
10 to 15, and added a research 
center in Pittsburgh. The switch 


in the company’s sales_ target 
makes the added capacity essen- 
tial. 

“Focusing our sights on the in- 
dustrial market, we’re designing 
new valves to broaden our prod- 
uct base,” Mr. Colton explains. 
“For the first time, we’re selling 
valves for specific applications, in- 
stead of simply distributing them.” 


Promotion — Product literature 
aimed directly at the purchaser 
helps Golden Anderson reach the 
industrial buyer. Mr. Colton adds: 
“Once our printed material was 
highly technical and difficult to 
read. It described all the valves 
but didn’t give much information 
about where they could be used. 
The potential customer had to de- 
cide how he could fit them into his 
operations. If he had the time and 
patience to do this, we had a good 
chance to get his order. 

“Now we are streamlining our 
product information. We diagram 
the operation of each valve. The 
potential user can quickly see its 
application. Then he can _ get 
technical details from us.” 

Ripe Old Age—‘“If inquiries in- 
dicate coming demand, 1958 will be 


another peak year,’ the firm’s 
president predicts. Thanks to its 
new markets, the management 


group will pass its freshman test 
with record sales—they’ll be at 
least 15 per cent above the best 
of 64 previous years. Industrial 
sales are surpassing those to 
municipalities. Mr. Colton expects 
the trends to continue in 1958. 


Armco Boosts Pipe Output 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, wil! spend $1.5 million to 
boost spiral-welded pipe produc- 
tion by 2000 tons a month (see 
STEEL, Oct. 21, p. 32). 

A 57,600 sq-ft building will be 
added to the firm’s No. 2 fabri- 
cating plant in Middletown. Two 
pipe machines will be moved from 
another plant and a 25-ton over- 
head crane, a water tester, an end- 
facing machine, and generators will 
be purchased. Double-switching 
railroad trackage, water and 
power lines, and roads will be built. 

The new facility will produce 
pipe in 8 to 36 in. diameters and 
lengths up to 90 ft. 
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OLDSTERS: 
Job Prospects Shaky 


RATS 
SEEKING 
JOBS 


ACTUALLY 
HIRED 


22% 
WERE 


40% 
WERE 


OVER® 45 


OVER 45 


Help Wanted: 10 Million More Jobs by 65 


SOME 38 per cent of the U. S. 
labor force is 45 and older. The 
proportion will rise rapidly in the 
next decade, but much of indus- 
try, including metalworking, shies 
away from hiring workers in their 
mid-40s. 

By 1965, says the Department of 
Labor, 10 million more workers 
will be needed to achieve a gross 
national product of $560 billion to 
meet the demands of 193 million 
people. Projected shifts in the age 
content of the population (STEEL, 
June 3, p. 62) show that the 25- 
45 group will shrink by 2 million 
in the next seven years, while the 
20-65 group will increase by 7 
million. 

Age Barrier—Of the 10 million 
additional workers industry will 
need by 1965, half will come from 
the natural increase in the working 
population. Industry can get the 
rest by digging into the older age 
brackets. But it won’t if present 
hiring practices continue. 
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Few, if any, companies have an 
official limit on age in their hir- 
ing policies. Many point out that 
where special skills are involved 
age is no consideration. But the 
fact remains that the average 
worker in his 40s has more trouble 
finding a job than someone 
younger with comparable abilities. 


Reasons—‘“‘Our hiring practices 
are strongly influenced by our pol- 
icy of promotion from within,” 
says a steel producer. “In addi- 
tion, a company which tries to do 
a conscientious job of organization 
planning for the most efficient use 
of manpower has its own people 
aging steadily. 


“In this situation, the hiring of 
older people would shift the or- 
ganization out of balance and load 
it more heavily on the older side.”’ 


Says another: “A major deter- 
rent to hiring people over 45 in 
the steel industry is the fact that 
they become eligible for a non- 


contributory pension after rela- 
tively few working years.” 

Controversy — Many organiza- 
tions are conducting campaigns at- 
tempting to convince industry that 
it is losing valuable skills by not 
hiring older workers. 

National Sales Executives Inc. 
reported early this year that 72 
per cent of its members would not 
hire salesmen over 45 (STEEL, Feb. 
25, p. 65). 

The report terms the situation 
“incongruous.” It warns that busi- 
ness and industry are wasting 
manpower by refusing to consider 
older, experienced people. 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion concluded from a recent sur- 
vey of older workers: 1. Their ab- 
sentee rate is lower. 2. They have 
lower injury rates. 3. Productivi- 
ty does not drop as the employee 
ages. 4. There is less labor turn- 
over among older people. 

Federal Law?—There is interest 
in Congress in attaching riders to 
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BY SIZE OF PLANTS 


35% 38 % 


appropriation bills that would bar 
a firm from government contracts 
if its hiring were limited by age re- 
quirements. 

Pro, Con Examples —A Depart- 
ment of Labor survey last year 
tends to show that hiring prac- 
tices cannot be successfully con- 
trolled by law. 

Massachusetts has a law which 
prohibits age discrimination in hir- 
ing. In Worcester, for example, a 
check showed that 53 per cent of 
those seeking jobs through the 
state employment service were 45 
and over. Of requests from firms 
seeking employees, 39 per cent had 
age limits and only 21 per cent of 
those hired were 45 and over. 

In Los Angeles, where a vigorous 
campaign has been conducted to 
persuade employers to hire older 
people, 33 per cent of those seek- 
ing jobs were 45 or over. Only 32 
per cent of employer requests had 
age stipulations, and 24 per cent of 
those hired were in the upper age 
bracket. 

Age an Asset—‘‘We hire both 
men and women over 50,” says 
Warner Seely, vice _ president, 
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Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 


“Tf we feel a person is qualified for 
a job that is open, we do not bar 
him because of age. 

“Our experience bears out the 
claims of the SBA.” 

Says Stacy R. Black, staff direc- 
tor, executive department, Thomp- 
son Products Inc., Cleveland: ‘‘For 
as long as I can recall, we have had 
a policy of employing people on 
merit, irrespective of age. But we 
feel that the successor to a de- 
partment head ideally ought to be 
10 years younger.” 

Cost—The Department of Labor 
says that its research into com- 
parative costs (pension and insur- 
ance) of hiring shows that the out- 
lay for a man of 55 is about a pen- 
ny an hour more than it is for a 
man of 30. It reports that the 
slight advantage in favor of the 
younger man is erased when you 
take his longer working life (and 
pension cost) into account. 

Long Term Solution—‘It is a 
matter of education and the condi- 
tion of skilled labor supply,” says 
Harrison H. Flick, Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service, Cleveland. 


“When companies cannot get 
younger men, they will take those 
who are older,” he says. ‘“But it 
is a long, hard wait for a man 45 
or 50 who is trying to support a 
family on unemployment compen- 
sation.” 

Expensive Age—For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, social security 
accountants were alarmed to learn 
that benefits paid out during that 
12 months exceeded income from 
the payroll tax by $125 million. 
For the same period, $5.3 billion 
was paid out in benefits, a figure 
expected to triple by 1975. The 
payroll tax is not likely to increase 
that much. 

Rising costs of social security 
and unemployment benefits can be 
met largely from only one source: 
Taxes. As the clamor increases 
over inability of persons over 45 
to get jobs, social security age lev- 
els may be lowered. 

Management’s Choice—Industry 
must decide—and soon—whether 
it is best, morally and economi- 
cally, to provide gainful employ- 
ment for older people, or to pay 
more in taxes for their support. 
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Super Savings for Pacific-Southern Foundries, nc, 
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maintenance 


WHEELABRATOR 


SUPER 
TUMBLAST 


Saves 


labor 


Saves 


Saves 
time 


Labor requirements slashed three men daily! Clean- 
ing time drastically reduced! Cleaning department 
geared to production requirements! These are 
some of the super savings Pacific-Southern Foun- 
dries, Inc., Bakersfield, California, obtained with 
the installation of a 28 cu. ft. Wheelabrator Super 


Tumblast for cleaning cast steel high-pressure valve 
bodies and parts. 


Cleaning approximately 70 tons of steel castings 


per day, the Super Tumblast handles the bulk of 
all cleaning—about 60%—faster, more efficiently 


and at less cost than by previous methods. Castings 
cleaned range in weight up to 800 lbs. Typical 
loads weigh approximately 3000 pounds. In eight 
months time — 1618 wheel hours — maintenance 
required has been even lower than expected! 

This super-performance is typical of that obtained 
by all kinds of foundries with the Super Tumblast. 
Available in three sizes, the Super Tumblast can 


make similar savings for you. Write today for 
complete information. 


CG OFR PHOPR PART AIROmN 
509 South Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Airless Blast Cleaning Equipment 
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Styling Trends Jell 


AS 1958 CARS appear, it’s increas- 
ingly evident that styling trends 
developed in the last few years 
won't be radically changed through 
1960. 

It doesn’t mean there won’t be 
refinements in appearance, or mod- 
ifications in designs. 

Settled—But it’s obvious GM’s 
box shape, Ford’s sculptured steel 
designs, and Chrysler’s flying 
wedge are the patterns car design- 
ers have settled on for the rest of 
the 1950s. 

George Walker, Ford’s vice pres- 
ident of styling, puts it this way: 
“The industry will gradually settle 
down and improve on_ present 
styling trends.” 


Limits—In ’56 and ’57, models 
were made to look drastically dif- 
ferent by lowering heights 3 to 5 
in., but the human body can only 
be squashed so much. 

Roy A. Brown, chief stylist for 
Ford’s Edsel Div., says: ‘The 
trend toward lowering automobiles 
probably can still be pursued al- 
though ultimately a point will be 
reached where further decreases 
will no longer be attainable.” 

With present body shells, the 
height limit seems to be about 52 
to 54 in. So from the styling 
standpoint, basic bodies probably 
won’t be changed much. Appear- 
ances will be modified with sheet 
metal changes and trim designs. 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Ford—Mr. Walker calls it im- 
provement instead of refinement. 
He indicates that in the next few 
years Ford will emphasize interior 
trim. 

“More changes can be expected 
in the glass area, which will give 
airiness to the cars,’ says Mr. 
Walker. Cockpits instead of seats 
may appear. Instruments, instru- 
ment panels, and steering wheels 
will be readapted, he adds. 

Chrysler—When the “Forward 
Look” company brought out its 
‘57 models and started saying, 
“suddenly it’s 1960,” the industry 
didn’t realize how true the state- 
ment was. 

Fins have paid off for Chrysler, 
and the company has no intention 
of changing present styling trends 
for the next two years. 

Although the 1958 Chrysler 
products underwent what used to 
be considered a conventional face- 
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lift (grilles, lights, and trim), 1959 
cars are expected to veer more to 
sculptured styling in sheet metal 
areas. 

GM—tThe largest member of the 
Big Three looks like the only one 
that’s still not convinced it wants 
to keep present body shells. With 
the exception of Cadillac, the other 
divisions still seem to be looking 
around for a better theme. 

Chevrolet has made the most of 
GM’s loaf-of-bread concept in its 
58 cars. But even Chevy isn’t 
satisfied. It’s rumored that the di- 
vision will make a second major 
styling overhaul on 1959 autos. 

Dopesters claim two more GM 
divisions will add fins to present 
bodies in ’59. 

AMC—Unitized bodies eventual- 
ly will give American Motors an 
opportunity to revise its styling if 
George Romney, AMC’s president, 
changes his mind. 

So far, Mr. Romney indicates he 
believes economy—in design as 
well as in operation—will pay off 
better for AMC. The Rambler 
series shows no signs of drastic 
styling changes for the next two 
years. 

One thing is clear: Cars can’t 
get much longer or lower. The 
Big Three aren’t going to retreat. 
Styles will be refined to make cars 
look longer, lower, and_ sleeker 
without actually changing basic 
body dimensions. 


GM, Chrysler Earnings 


General Motors Corp. reports 
nine-month sales of $8.2 billion, 
compared with $8.1 billion at the 
1956 third quarter mark. 

Net income for the same period 
is $603 million, compared with 
$640 million last year. 

The 6 per cent drop in income 
has been caused mostly by a slump 
of 9 per cent in 1957 car deliveries. 

In the first three quarters, GM 
has produced (U. S. only) 2,119,- 
943 cars and 314,447 trucks. It 
turned out 2,355,313 cars and 
337,175 trucks in the same period 
last year. 

Average employment is about 
20,000 less than it was in 1956. 

The company expects the loss in 
income will be less than 6 per cent 
for the whole year because of an 
anticipated sales pickup in the 
fourth quarter. 
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Chrysler—Nine-month earnings 
of Chrysler Corp. show it has a 
net income of $103.5 million, com- 
pared with $6.2 million in 1956. 

In 1955’s record year, Chrysler 
had earned $70.6 million at the 
end of three quarters. 

Reported sales so far this year 
are $2.7 billion, versus $1.8 billion 
last year. 

The company says it has sold 
1,082,801 cars and trucks in nine 
months. For the same 1956 period, 
it reported 763,718 unit sales. 


Specs on 1958 Cars 


Here are the basic body and en- 
gine specifications for the Ford, 
Chevrolet, and Plymouth pictured 
on the preceding page: 

Chevy’s Impala—It comes in a 
convertible and sport coupe in the 
Bel Air series. Wheelbase is 
117.5 in.; length is 209 in. The 
ear is 2.5 in. lower than last 
year’s. 

The Impala is powered by a 348 
cu in. V-8 with a 9.5:1 compres- 
sion ratio. Four-barrel carbure- 
tors are standard; horsepower is 
250/4400 rpm. 

Fairlane 500—Ford’s low-priced, 
luxury car for 1958 is 207 in. long, 
with a 118 in. wheelbase. It is 
56 in. high, 78 in. wide, carries a 
2.91:1 axle ratio with Fordomatic 
transmission. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1957 1956 


January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
Marchaenerer 578,826 575,260 
Aprile oye 549,239 547,619 
Ma otra sheen. 531,365 471,675 
Juney ee eee 500,271 430,373 
shut \vamereyecemerere 495,629 448,876 
AUIOUS Gen aes 524,354 402,575 
September .. 274,265 190,716 
9 Mo. Total 4,677,136 4,234,768 
October teupre eee 389,061 
INOvembernee eeenae 581,803 
Decemberaauw pee 597,226 
ANOLE cee Bidtan.c 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
Septe2Seueee solsoae 43,369 
OCER DE eke 21,975 59,367 
Oca ter ear. 38,626 70,175 
Octal O eae eee SO) 88,557 
Oct3926 . 103,277+ 104,269 
INGWE A Goud 118,000* 117,583 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{tPreliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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The standard engine for the 500 
is a 332 cu in. V-8 with a 9.5:3) 
compression ratio and two ana 
four barreled carburetors. Witl 
four barrels, the engine is rate¢ 
at 265/4600 rpm _ horsepower 
Torque is 360/2800 rpm. 

Plymouth — Chrysler’s low 
priced cars have the same body 
dimensions as they did in 1957 
but they’re powered by a new fam 
ily of engines. | 

Standard powerplant for Plym 
outh lines is the Fury V-800. Thi 
engine has a 9:1 compression ati 
318 cu in. displacement. Wit \ 
dual carbs, it has a torque rating: 
of 330/2800 rpm. Horsepower iss 
225/4400 rpm. An optional 31% 
hp engine is equipped with fuel ™ 
jection. 


Boost Tire Prices 


Tire manufacturers report a 23 
per cent price increase for origina}] 
equipment tires sold to auto manu-} 
facturers. The increase took effect 
Oct. 1. The last tire price boost} 
was 3 per cent in July. | 

Auto industry sources indicate 
the increase will be passed along ts) 
1958 car buyers although it will! 
be buried in the total car price.. 

Original equipment sales for pas- ; 
senger cars, trucks, and _ buses | 
generally account for one-third of | 
total tire sales. Replacement sales || 
make up the remainder. 

Last year, tire builders shipped | 
about 53.3 million passenger car | 
replacement tires, according to | 
E. F. Tomlinson, president, B. F. | 
Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, division | 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. | 

For 1958, Mr. Tomlinson looks | 
for a 6 per cent increase in re- | 
placement tire sales to the passen- | 
ger car market. 


Exhaust Notes 


e The Edsel contains 36 lb of 
stainless, says Richard E. Paret, 
of the stainless steel producers 
committee, American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

e Harlow Curtice, GM president, 
reports the firm’s $204.5 million 
expansion program in Europe is 
virtually completed. He foresees 
expanding markets for autos, ap- 
pliances, and other consumer 
goods in Western Europe. 
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Business Is Good Despite Caution Mongers 


IN TERMS of dollar volume, and, 
in many cases, physical volume, 
a lot of businessmen are going 
to enjoy one of their best years 
on record. But to hear them talk, 
you'd think that 1957 is a throw- 
back to 1949 or 1954. 

Much of their pessimism stems 
from a negative appraisal of per- 
formance. Many goals for 1957 
were set with one thing in mind: 
Beat the bejabers out of 1956, 
just as 1955 records were smashed 
in 1956. The “ever onward, ever 
upward” concept leaves no room 
for second best. 

Counter to Facts—During the 
last two weeks, STEEL has spot- 
checked the business expectations 
of key capital goods producers 
(Oct. 21, Page 42) and component 
suppliers (see Page 65). Gener- 
ally, their shipments are better 
than they were in the third quar- 
ter and about on a par with those 
in last year’s fourth quarter. Yet 
there is an amazing amount of 
apprehension among even the most 
successful businessmen this year. 

The Facts—The latest facts and 
best estimates are these: 

1. Monthly industrial produc- 
tion as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board matched or bet- 
tered the year-ago marks through 
September. In the annual survey 
of economists’ opinions conducted 
by F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, 
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the median projection of 202 par- 
ticipants for the December index 
reading was 145 (1947-49 = 100), 
or a decline of only 2 percentage 
points. The economists expect a 
dip to 144 in 1958’s first half and 
a rise to 146 by December, 1958. 


annual rate of $439 billion. The 
economists anticipate a leveling off 
at an annual rate of about $440 
billion until the second quarter of 
next year, followed by a steady 
rise to $449 billion by the end of 
the year. 


2. Gross national product in 
the third quarter was at a record 


3. New plant and equipment ex- 
penditures this year will total 


RIOD* WEEK AGO 

BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS Aes WEEK AGO 
INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)2.... 2,0241 2,052 2,493 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr). 11,7001 11,684 11,391 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) . 9,8951 9,910 10,534 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 6,7501 6,747 6,998 
Construction Volume (HNR—amillions) ... $359.6 $312.3 $550.5 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 130,797! 96,341 133,132 
ica 7201 2 817 
Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) 
ee Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) ..... 258 244 254 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? ... $31,129 $31,191 $30,864 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)8 0% pale —3% 
FINANCE 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) $22,409 $21,799 $21,832 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ............ $274.4 $274.1 $275.6 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ........... $34.0 $24.1 $15.9 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of SD): 20,804 = 13,158 7,848 
Loans and Investments (billions)4 ........ $87.3 $87.3 $86.1 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)*.... $25.3 $25.3 $26.4 
PRICES 
STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index5........ 239.15 239.15 225.58 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®6..... 207.1 207.4 254.1 
All Commodities’ ... ae 117.7 117.7 115.0 
Commodities Other Than Farm & Foods". 125.6 125.7 123.0 
*Dates on request. 4Preliminary. *Weekly capacities: net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 
2,461,893. *%Federal Reserve Board. *Member banks, Federal Reserve System. %1935-1939= 


100. %1936-1939=100. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 


1947-1949—100. 
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High speed facilities, unexcelled 
workmanship and consistent re- 
search keep this shop available 
to designer, engineer and pur- 
chasing agent working with ad- 
vanced concepts. 


ROLAND TEINER 


Cy, Sue. 
Dept. 47 — 134 Tremont Street 
Everett 49, Massachusetts Tel. EV 7-7800 


ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MANY CITIES 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


275 
1947.49 - 100 


1957 1956 1955 
JAD | aieetiers 117.9 195.6 81.0 
Repo? psicsctece 188.4 169.0 90.4 
WER Os iain 127.0 152.7 163.6 
Apr. 101.1 135.2 178.6 
May ae erste 136.2 207.0 145.7 
AMY coeohad 187.5 156.7 186.8 
July 98.6 110.3 213.4 
Aug. 231.3 188.3 134.0 
Sept. 00 114.7 156.7 
(ld, —Adedon 122.2 108.6 
INOVA Necastiers 121.0 154.4 
Dee,” cigs 115.6 183.9 
ASV Ee ietete tere 149.0 150.0 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. 
Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


about $37 billion. The economists’ 
median forecast for 1958 was a 
mild dip to $36  billion—second 
best, but still good. 

4. New construction is rolling 
along at a $47 billion annual clip, 
and the Dodge survey indicates it 
will continue at this rate through 
1957 and 1958. 


5. Personal consumption ex- 
penditures are running at a record 
$278 billion, and the consensus is 
that the second half rate will be 
$280 billion. Next year will see a 
$285 billion rate. It figures: Net 
spendable earnings are continuing 
to rise monthly. Latest figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (for September) showed that 
the takehome pay of a worker 
with three dependents rose to 
$75.63 a week, 32 cents higher 
than it was in August. 

That gain more than offset the 
slight rise in consumer prices to 
121.1 per cent of the 1947-49 base 
in September. Most economists 
feel the rise in the cost of living 
is losing steam. Coupled with 
built-in wage hikes, this leads to 
the conclusion that the consumers’ 
buying position will strengthen 
within the next year. 

In the face of such facts and 
projections, it’s hard to justify 


HOME WASHERS & DRYERS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


1956 
A 
Pe bs 


Washers Drye: 

1957 1956 1957 
Jan. 331,314 393.717 144,621 
Feb. 319,580 405,631 114,517 
Mar. 286,205 405.744 83.668 
Apr. 230,675 324.238 42.850 
May 254,195 315.249 31.572 
June 282,289 340.235 46,783 
July 335.139 380.172 70.011 
Aug. 329.046 373925 116.601 
Sept. 384,299 402.631 164,468 
Oct ara 4497409) erciaee 
Nov. SD0.9500 | ve seteies 
Dec 298/368) ee cisterns 
Totals’ “cee 4,447,254 


American Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn. ‘i 


the prevailing wait-and-see atti-4 


tude. 
fects of psychology. 


PAs Lose Optimism 


You can detect some caution ini} 


the latest report of the Nationai. 
Association of Purchasing Agents. | 
New orders, production, and em-. 


ployment in October were down | 


from September levels. And pur- 


You can’t measure the ef-F 


chasing executives are reluctant to 


commit themselves too far inte | 
the future, especially in regard to | 


capital goods. One of the bright 
spots of the report is the feeling 
that commodity prices have sta- 
bilized. Exception: Some metal 
prices continue to weaken. 


Index Continues Climb 


STEEL’s industrial production in- | 


dex continued to edge up during 


the week ended Oct. 26 despite 


downturns in steel output and 
freight car loadings. It reached 
149 (1947-49 = 100), 9 points 


above the low point of a month 
ago. The buildup in auto produc- 
tion and a slight rise in the out- 
put of electricity overbalanced the 
weaknesses. 


Steel operations are the big dis- 
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| 
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MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


M A M 


i eA SeO ND 
(Thousands of dollars) 


New Orders Shipments 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
Jan. 63,250 109.550 76.550 54.600 
Feb. 58,200 81.300 77,700 64,600 
Mar. 58,900 89,500 89.1006 74.150 
Apr. 651,300 79.300 87.800 71,800 
May 41,400 87.100 7,500 76.800 
June 43,100 61,850 82,950 76.250 
July 55.500 61.900 58,700 65,150 
Aug. 44,500 87.500 63.200 75.100 
Sept. 28,250* 78.450 64,600* 71,100 
Octy ican. GOnLOO Me cisicc 89.750 
INO Wyte ate:ctete 64.250 81,700 
iDeYeh!  Aidaoe 50; 2005) Wares 85,150 
TOtals! |i... 924,000 «.--- 886,150 


*Preliminary. 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 


appointment in the _ production 
picture. Despite the increased con- 
sumption of its No. 1 customer— 
motordom—the industry has seen 
its operating rate slide from 2,115,- 
000 net tons for ingots and cast- 
ings during the week ended Oct. 
6 to a 15-week low of 2,024,000 
tons last week. The industry had 
been expected to operate at about 
85 per cent of capacity at this 
time, but the current rate is only 
79 to 80 per cent. 


Industry Reports — 


@ Orders for industrial furnaces 
in the first nine months of this 
year total $45.6 million, down 25 
per cent from the corresponding 
figure for 1956, reports the In- 
dustrial Heating Equipment Asso- 
ciation Inc., Washington. Septem- 
ber orders amounted to $2,337,000, 
about 24 per cent under the Sep- 
tember, 1956, figure. Orders for 
induction and dielectric heating 
equipment are down 15 per cent 
from the year-ago total. 

e Class I railroads installed 99 lo- 
comotive units in September, 
bringing the nine-month total to 
1019, says the Association of 
American Railroads, Washington. 
This compares with 1125 units for 
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STANDARD VACUUM CLEANER SALES 


IN THOUSAND OF UNITS 


1957 1956 1955 
Jan. .... 276.738 302,203 248,941 
Feb. 300,887 286.386 261,183 
Mar. 312.746 395.686 356,444 
Apr. 281.627 352.873 241,870 
May 231.246 326.008 255,941 
June 207.286 248.326 239,728 
July 218,276 259.774 206,758 
Aug. .... 241.218 276,932 252,691 
Sept. 302,869 320.278 306.507 
\OCE ee INE CHE 371,998 349,654 
IMO “Hong  aouboc 300.381 307,267 
IBIXH soto aooooc 281,025 243,457 
motalsi ey .r -.. 3,721,870 3,270,441 


Vacuum Cleaners Mfrs.’ Assn. 


the corresponding 1956 period. The 
order backlog on Oct. 1 was 296 
units, compared with 737 in 1956. 
e For the first time since last Feb- 
ruary, in September structural 
steel fabricators failed to ship over 
300,000 tons of steel a month, says 
the American Institute of Steel 
Construction Inec., New York. Ship- 
ment of 294,719 tons was still 22 
per cent above the year-ago fig- 
ure, however, and the nine-month 
total remains 17 per cent better 
than the corresponding 1956 level. 
Bookings in September were up 
from August’s, but the cumulative 
total is 23 per cent off the 1956 
pace. 

e Manufacturers of metal furni- 
ture continue to show improvement 
in shipments and orders. Septem- 
ber orders rose 3 per cent above 
the year-ago position while ship- 
ments advanced 5 per cent, says 
the National Association of Fur- 
niture Manufacturers Inc., Chicago. 
e Members of the American Sup- 
ply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association are having their best 
year on record. The association’s 
new order index for September 
rose to 203 (July, 1948 = 100), 
bringing the nine-month average 
to 205.3. The monthly average 
last year was 201.8. 


Tensile 
anyone? 


IS 
game 


If tensile strength of thin strip 
is a critical requirement of your 
present or anticipated produc- 
tion, Somers Brass will be glad 
to serve. 

Nearly 50 years of experience 
with thin gauge brass, nickel, 
copper and alloys, plus complete 
laboratory facilities are avail- 
able, without cost or obligation 
to you, to solve your problems 
in tensile strength, dimensions, 
temper and other properties. 


Write for 
Confidential Data Blank. 


Somers Brass Company, Ince. 
104 BALDWIN AVE, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Spur gear 


How one machine hardens them all | 


You can quench any part quickly from a 
hot, plastic state without warpage or dis- 
tortion when you work with Gleason 
Quenching Presses. 

Since no straightening operation is neces- 
sary after hardening you save time and 


a 
The Gleason Nos. 16 and 26 Quenching Presses 
can be arranged with the load and unload unit. 
This unit makes it possible to speed production 
and reduce labor requirements. 


Index plate 


without distortion 


make a definite advance in quality control. 
Experience shows there is much less residual 
stress in non-straightened parts. 

A button is pressed and the automatic 
quenching cycle is started. The lower die is 
swung back into the quenching position and 
the upper die descends rapidly, aligning the 
part while it is still in the plastic state. 

Carefully controlled metallurgically cor- 
rect oil circulation cools and hardens the 
part uniformly to preset rates. 

The two dies align the part throughout 
cooling, allowing the part its normal con- 
traction but keeping it true. After the 
quench, the part is swung out for removal. 


Retaining ring 


As shown in the photograph at the left, 
Gleason Quenching Presses can be ar-- 
ranged with a completely automatic load! 
and unload unit. 

You can harden any part, regardless of { 
shape, with this method. There are three: 
presses accommodating parts up to 36”’ 
diameter. Still another Gleason Press auto-- 
matically hardens and straightens shafts; 
and similar parts up to 4” in diameter and | 
40” long. 

Write for literature on the presses. And | 
for recommendations on the press and dies | 
that best fit your products, send us blue-. 
prints. 


GLEASON WORKS 


Builders of bevel gear machinery for over 90 years 
a 1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


errr EN NOIR 


ALVIN J. JONES 
Motch & Merryweather eng.-dir. 


Alvin J. Jones was made director 
of engineering at Motch & Merry- 
weather Machinery Co., Cleveland. 
He will direct all engineering activ- 
ities at Cleveland as well as at the 
Avey Div., Cincinnati. Mr. Jones 
was chief engineer with Landis 
Tool Co. 


Reese Lloyd was appointed vice 
president, Kelsey-Hayes Co., De- 
troit. He continues as president 
of the newly formed Heintz Div., 
Philadelphia. 


Donald W. Douglas Jr. was named 
president, Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. He suc- 
ceeds his father who retains his 
post as chairman. Frederick W. 
Conant, senior vice president, was 
named to the new post of vice 
chairman. 


Dr. A. M. Aksoy was made man- 
ager of Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica’s new applied research labora- 
tory, situated at the Sanderson- 
Haleomb Works in _ Syracuse, 
N. Y. He was chief metallurgist 
for Vacuum Metals Corp., an op- 
erating division of the works. 


Gerald C. Saltarelli was elected to 
the new post of senior vice presi- 
dent, Houdaille Industries  Inc., 
Buffalo, with executive responsi- 
bilities for all Houdaille manufac- 
turing plants and units. He was 
vice president-operations. 


Charles E. Nelson Jr. was named 
executive vice president, Wauke- 
sha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Newton H. Willis was named vice 
president-engineering. 
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REESE LLOYD 
Kelsey-Hayes v. p. 


David T. Morgenthaler was elected 
president of Foundry Services Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, to succeed Eric 
Weiss, who continues as chairman. 
Mr. Morgenthaler was vice presi- 
dent of marketing with Delavan 
Mfg. Co. 


T. Laurence Strimple was elected 
president, National Acme _ Co., 
Cleveland. He succeeds Fred H. 
Chapin, who continues to serve as 
board chairman. Mr. Strimple was 
secretary and general counsel. 


Ralph W. Palmer was named tech- 
nical sales manager, John S. Barnes 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. He continues 
as assistant chief engineer. 


Harlan E. Eastman was made pur- 
chasing agent, Helipot Div., Beck- 
man Instruments Inc., with head- 
quarters at Newport Beach, Calif. 


Elbert G. Bellows was elected a 
vice president, W. L. Maxson Corp., 
New York. He was assistant 
vice president, contracts division. 
William P. McNally was made sales 
manager; Joseph W. Stehn, assist- 
ant sales manager. Mr. McNally 
succeeds John W. Bjorkman, re- 
signed. 


C. Edwin Ponkey was elected 
president of Dallas Tank Co. Inc., 
Dallas. He joined the firm in 
August as general manager and 
assistant to the president. Henri 
Jennings was made vice president 
of liquefied petroleum gas sales; 
Allen Peairs, vice president of 
custom sales. George Cook joined 
the company as factory manager 
of the Dallas plant. 


DAVID T. MORGENTHALER 
president, Foundry Services 


GEORGE M. BRYDON 
gen. mgr., Butterfield Div. 


George M. Brydon was appointed 
general manager, Butterfield Div., 
Union Twist Drill Co., at Derby 
Line, Vt. He succeeds Martin C. 
Butters, resigned. He was director 
of manufacturing for all divisions 
of John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd., 
Dundas, Ont. 


Robert E. Fromson was named 
works manager, Bryant Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., subsidiary 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. He 
is responsible for manufacturing, 
production, and maintenance activi- 
ties of the Bridgeport and Daniel- 
son, Conn., plants. 


Edward J. Mulroony was made re- 
gional manager, Baker-Raulang 
Co., subsidiary of Otis Elevator Co. 
With headquarters in New York, 
his area extends from Maine to 
Virginia. 

Edwin Hodge Jr. was_ elected 
chairman, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa. He continues 
as president and chairman of 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co. At West- 
inghouse Air Brake, he succeeds 
Edward O. Boshell, resigned. 


John T. Castles was made sales 
manager for the silicone products 
department of General Electric 
Co., Waterford, N. Y., succeeding 
Jerome T. Coe, who becomes the 
department’s marketing manager. 
Mr. Castles was manager of rub- 
ber market development. 


Charles A. Schulte was made man- 
ager of Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica’s new Vancoram, Ohio, plant. 
Albert J. Primosic was made man- 
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GORDON SWARDENSKI 


Caterpillar Tractor plant changes 


ager of the Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
plant to succeed Mr. Schulte. 


At the Peoria, Ill., plant of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Gordon Swar- 
denski was made assistant plant 
manager and is succeeded as manu- 
facturing manager by Charles E. 


Verkler. Robert E. Gilmore was 
named assistant manufacturing 
manager. Thomas H. Spencer 


heads a new quality control de- 
partment. A. L. Jerome succeeds 
Mr. Spencer as plant metallurgist. 


Jerry Cummins was made general 
sales manager, Atlas Precision 
Products Co., division of Pruden- 
tial Industries Inc., Philadelphia. 


Mathias A. Gatzweiler was made 
production control manager, Jack- 
son Div., Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Mich. He was production control 
supervisor at the Elbeeco Div., 
also in Jackson. 


William A. Kerr was made general 
sales manager, electronics and in- 
strumentation division, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., in Waltham, 
Mass. He was vice president-gen- 
eral manager, nuclear divisions, 
Tracerlab Ince. 


Reynolds Aluminum Sales Co., 
Louisville, appointed three vice 
presidents: William T. Ingram, 


general sales manager for Reyn- 
olds Metals Co.; and Paul Murphy 
and Charles M. Mapes, general 
managers for the company’s pack- 
aging and consumer market sales 
divisions, respectively. 


John R. Davis was appointed 
southeastern representative for 
Osborn Mfg. Co.’s machine divis- 
ion. He is at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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CHARLES E. VERKLER 


At E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
William Staecker, former chief 
engineer, Canton division, joins the 
general office staff as assistant 
manager of engineering for the 
press division. Alfred Drain suc- 
ceeds Mr. Staecker. 


John E. Blomquist was made vice 
president-general manager of the 
Great Lakes sales region for 
Reynolds Aluminum Sales Co. He 
is at Detroit. He previously was 
general sales manager, industrial 
fabricating division, in Louisville. 
DuPont Yager, former Detroit 
regional manager, was named vice 
president-automotive sales. 


James Armour was made sales 
manager, cutting tool division, 
Brubaker Tool Corp., Millersburg, 
Pa. He was assistant sales man- 
ager of the division, and is suc- 
ceeded by Mark E. Cooper. 


A. H. Kappenberger fills the new 
post of assistant to the president, 
Peerless Steel Equipment Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Sylvan J. Cromer was appointed 
vice president-engineering, Union 
Carbide Nuclear Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 


Charles J. Brown was made sales 
manager, Cuban American Nickel 
Co., subsidiary, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., New York. 


J. George Miles was made assistant 
to the vice president-Sheffield Div., 
Armco Steel Corp., at Houston. 


Fred H. Ueckermann was named 
Chicago district manager, wire rope 
division, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Corp., succeeding Carl H. Walles, 


WILLIAM STAECKER 


ALFRED DRAIN 


E. W. Bliss engineer promotions 


resigned. Mr. Ueckermann headed 
the Atlanta district office, and is 
replaced by Harry L. Truitt Jr. 


Edward H. Durkee was elected | 
secretary-treasurer, Great Ameri- | 


| 
iq 


\| 
\} 
| 
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can Industries Inc., Elyria, Ohio. — 


N. Kerry Patterson and Paul E. 
Richard joined the sales staff of 
the Los Angeles office of L. B. 
Foster Co. Mr. Patterson spec- 
ializes in highway products sales. 


Mr. Richard handles tubular prod- | 


uct sales. 


Ralph R. Wyckoff was made sales 
promotion manager, A. J. Gerrard 
& Co., Melrose Park, Il. 


George W. Edick was made sales 
manager, domestic division, Coop- 
er - Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 


Russell S. Rockafellow joined Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., 
as manager of industrial engineer- 
ing. He was director of produc- 
tion engineering, Chrysler Corp. 


Aian E. Bodycombe was appointed 
to the Michigan sales engineering 
staff of Mechanical Handling Sys- 
tems Inc., Detroit. 


B. H. Puerner, assistant manager, 
processing machinery department, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, was named manager of spe- 
cial projects for Allis-Chalmers 
International. 


H. F. Robertson was made tech- 
nical director of Union Carbide De- 
velopment Co., New York, division 
of Union Carbide Corp. 


Jerome McInnes was made engi- 


STEEL 


Sheet of Nickeloid chrome-steel that will be used for breadbox is 
blanked, with punch-out perforations for ventilation and indented 
Shelf supports. Uniform pre-plated finish reduces rejects. 


Edges of Nickeloid chrome-steel sheet are turned up 1/2” in form- 
ing press. Nickeloid is easily worked with standard methods. 


Breadbox body frame is spot welded to the preformed bottom and 
back pieces, with no visible oxidation. Parts then move to assembly. 
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Production Takes A Short-Cut 


Two bends are made on press to give the breadbox its rectangular 
shape. Operation causes no marring of surface or dulling of finish. 


No Cleaning or Post-Plating — Easily 
Worked With Standard Production Methods 


No cleaning solutions, plating tanks or polishing wheels on 
the production line at Lincoln Metal Products Co., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., manufacturer of fine pantryware. Lincoln elimi- 
nates these costly intermediate steps by using Nickeloid pre- 
plated chrome-steel and copper-steel. These versatile design 
materials speed trouble-free production, reduce rejects, pro- 
long tool life. They are readily worked with standard pro- 
duction methods, as shown here. Parts move from fabrica- 
tion — to assembly — to packing, with no dulling or marring 
of the pre-plated finish, since Mar-Not protective covering is 
used. No cleaning, plating, polishing is needed. Nickeloid 
Metals are available in pre-plated finishes of chrome, nickel, 
copper or brass on steel, zinc, copper, brass and aluminum. 
Sheets, strips, coils —a wide range of finishes and patterns, 


Write For Free Literature 


AMERICAN NICKELOID 
COMPANY 


Pere 1, Jilinols 


SINCE 1898 
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Edward A. Baley was made sales | 
manager and assistant general | 
manager, Park Drop Forge Co., | 


& 
EDWARD A. BALEY 
Park Drop Forge sales mgr. 


EDWARD F. BAUMAN 
Federal-Mogul-Bower post 


neering manager for Randolph Iron 
& Steel Corp., San Diego, Calif. 


Edward F. Bauman was promoted 
to director of purchasing staff 
activities for Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings Inc., Detroit. He was di- 
rector-purchases for Federal-Mogul 
Div. He now heads a new corpo- 
rate staff division responsible for 
developing and supervising gen- 
eral purchasing policies and co- 
ordinating purchasing at the com- 
pany’s six line divisions. 


James E. Rogerson heads the 
newly organized distribution serv- 
ices division of American Steel & 
Wire Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land. He was assistant director- 
production planning. 


George Duvall was named vice 
president-general manager, Striker 
& Boyson Mfg. Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 


Ernest C. Hungate was named 
industrial air conditioning prod- 
uct specialist for the machinery 
and systems division of Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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JOHN J. LOHRMAN 
RB&W distribution 


JOSEPH GRILLO 
joins Industrial Control 


JAMES A. KYFFIN 
Norgren dir.-purchases 


HENRY C. FERNSTROM 
Barrett-Cravens v. p. 


Joseph Grillo joined Industrial 
Control Products Inc., Caldwell, 
N. J., as vice president-engineering. 
He was with the reactor develop- 
ment division of Combustion En- 
gineering Co. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., Northbrook, 
Ill., appointed Henry C. Fernstrom 
vice president. He has been chief 
engineer and director of sales. 
Kenneth E. Forster was made gen- 
eral sales manager; Frederick H. 
Huntoon, plant superintendent; 
Wilbur M. Antal, eastern sales 
manager, Hillside, N. J. 


Roger N. Burgess was made man- 
ager of field sales; H. D. Lewis, 
Detroit district manager for Howell 
Electric Motors Co., Howell, Mich. 


George A. Fairweather was ap- 
pointed factory manager of the 
two defense plants of Chrysler 
Corp., at Eynon, Pa., and Newark, 
Del, 


R. C. Mahoney was named chief 
engineer at A & E Engineering 
Co. Inc., San Diego, Calif. 


Cleveland. 


manager. 


John J. Lohrman joined Russell, | 


Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 


Port Chester, N. Y., to head a new | 


department of distribution. 


James A. Kyffin was made director 
of purchases and traffic for C. A. 
Norgren Co., Englewood, Colo. He 


was a buyer in the purchasing de- 


partment. 


P. H. Richey, executive vice presi- | 


dent of Wagner Bros. Inc., De- 
troit, was named president and 
treasurer of a newly acquired sub- 
sidiary, Automatic Molding Ma- 
chine Co., Los Angeles. Other of- 
ficers of the California company 
are: F. M. Mansfield, vice presi- 
dent-sales; Bruno Leonelli, vice 
president; Irvin Tochner, vice pres- 
ident-operations. 


George A. Waterman joined Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York, as director of product sales 
and engineering for Olin Alumi- 
num. He was manager, extrusion 
sales, Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Sales Inc. 


OBIT UAR TE Sage 


E. Donaldson Clapp, 75, president, 
E. D. Clapp Mfg. Co., Auburn, 
N. Y., died Oct. 22. 


E. B. Hill, 78, retired vice presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., died Oct. 13 in Woodside, 
Calif. 


William Barnacal, 74, retired works 
manager, Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., died Oct. 16 in 
Toronto, Ont. 


Francis Riley, 67, president and 
founder, Riley Power Equipment 
Co., Milwaukee, died Oct. 14. 


W. B. Renois, assistant to the pres- 
ident of A. J. Gerrard & Co., Mel- 
rose Park, IIl., died Oct. 11. 


Paul D. Merica, 68, retired presi- 
dent, International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., died Oct. 20 in Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 
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George A. Bricmont | 
was made assistant general sales «| 


; 
| 
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(Advertisement) 


DYNAMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
(Continued) 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Henry Electric Company 
1209 Boston Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
E. B. Dewey Company 
314 Straight Ave., S.W. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Lynn Elliott Company 
371 M & M Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Gregg & Spohn, 5416 College Ave. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
E. B. Dewey Company 


2519 Lake Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Boyd Goodhart & Associates 
Merchandise Mart Bldg., 2201 Grand Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Cardinal Carryor Co., Inc. 
930 East Mason Street 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tom Jones, Mfr's Rep. 
651 South Cooper Street 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
The Gearhart Company 
9731 Dominican Drive, Cutler Ridge 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Albert F. Korf & Company 
3545 North Maryland Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Bemis Johnson Company 
1645 Hennepin Ave. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 
George Rumble Company, Ltd. 
690 St. Paul St. West 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Mid-South Sales Company 
4424-B Earhart Boulevard 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Gregg & Associates, U. S. Route 47, 
Box 329, Caldwell Twp., New Jersey 


NORTHBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Machinery Electrification, Inc. 


35 Hudson Street 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Shaw Engineering Sales Co., Box 590 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 
5921 North Broad Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
J. A. Malady Company 
4135 Brownsville Road 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Donal Company, Box 7013 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Herbert J. Baer, 304 East Main Street 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
H. H. Cardozo 
414 Reynolds Arcade Bldg. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Henry Electric Company 


1716 South Jefferson 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
A. M. Melntyre, 8226 Buchanan 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
G. M. Wallace & Company 
Continental Bank Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Monarch Corporation 
55 New Montgomery Street 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Monarch Corporation, Supply Division 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
Monarch Corporation 
2455 The Alameda 
SANTURCE, PUERTO RICO 
Ramon 1. Gil, Box 9182 


Santurce Station 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Caskey Engineering Co. 
2200 First Ave. South 
STONERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
E. F. Le Noir 
TARIFFVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
Gregg & Associates, 5 Fairfield Road 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


George Rumble Company, Ltd. 
Terminal Building 
VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Progressive Supplies Ltd. 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 360 West First Ave. 


Commercial Engineering Co. 
1627 K Street N.W. 


November 4, 1957 


To Make Line Pipe 


Steel and aluminum products up 
to 14 in. will be made by Alumi- 
num Tubing Co. in Florida 


ALUMINUM TUBING CO., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., will install a mill for 
the manufacture of steel, stainless 
steel, and aluminum pipe and tub- 
ing. (Sizes: 4.5 to 14 in.) It is 
scheduled to be in operation in 
March, 1958, says H. H. McCarl, 
general manager. 

Steel pipe will be welded by the 
electrical resistance process, using 
equipment manufactured by Mc- 
Kay Machine Co., Youngstown. 
Stainless steel and aluminum pipe 
will be welded by the inert gas 
shielded, tungsten arc process and 
the high frequency resistance proc- 
ess. 

Steel pipe will be produced for 
oil and gas gathering, transmis- 
sion and distribution lines, water 
and oil well casing, municipal and 
project water systems, and con- 
struction piping. Aluminum pipe 
will be manufactured primarily for 
the irrigation industry. Stainless 
steel pipe and tubing will be pro- 
duced for the chemical processing 
and related industries. 

The company says it produces 
about 10 per cent of the aluminum 
irrigation tubing made in the U. S. 


Will Offer Lipe Bar Feed 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I., will sell an auto- 
matic, magazine loading, bar feed 
manufactured by Lipe - Rollway 
Corpy ey racusc Nee torun- 
stallation on Brown & Sharpe 
single-spindle automatic and hand 
screw machines. 


Huge Press in Operation 


Harvey Aluminum, Torrance, 
Calif., has placed in operation an 
extrusion press capable of exert- 
ing a force of 12,000 tons. This 
press and a companion 8000-ton 
press at the Harvey mill are part 
of the Air Force heavy press pro- 
gram. The 12,000-ton press has 
an over-all length of 300 ft and 
weighs 4 million lb. It can extrude 
aluminum sections from ingots 32 
in. in diameter and 75 in. long. 


Supporting facilities include ver- 
tical heat-treat furnaces as high 
as 110 ft, two large _ stretch- 
straighteners of 1.5-million and 
3-million lb capacity, and an array 
of furnaces, heaters, and casting 
equipment. 


Century Changes Name 


Century Engineers Inc., Bur- 
bank, Calif., is changing its name 
to Royal Industries Inc. Century 
Electronics & Mfg. Co. will oper- 
ate as a subsidiary. 


GE Installs Furnace 


General Electric Co. has in- 
stalled a 108-ft roller-hearth fur- 
nace as part of a new automated 
production line for its Small AC 
Motor & Generator Dept. at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. The furnace, de- 
signed by GE’s Industrial Heating 
Dept., Shelbyville, Ind., anneals 
both the stator punchings and 
weld in one pass. It anneals up to 
3000 lb of rotor and stator cores 
in one hour. 


Sylvania Renames Division 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc.’s 
Tungsten & Chemical Div., To- 
wanda, Pa., changed its name to 
Chemical & Metallurgical Div. Syl- 
vania’s activities in the fields of 
chemistry and metallurgy include 
the production of tungsten, molyb- 
denum, germanium and_ silicon 
semiconductor materials, phos- 
phors, plated fine wires, and spe- 
cial chemicals. At present, the di- 
vision produces almost every type 
high purity chemical and metal 
material used by the electronics in- 
dustry, as well as materials for the 
high temperature alloy metals in- 
dustry. A 50,000 sq-ft research 
and development laboratory will 
be placed in operation soon. 


Forms Tool & Mfg. Div. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
has enlarged and given divisional 
status to its Milwaukee plant tool- 
ing facilities. Tool & Mfg. Div. 
manager is Elmer A. Widerborg, 
who will report to Fred Mackey, 
vice president-manufacturing. The 
firm is a fabricator of automobile 
frames and suspension system 


(Please turn to Page 96) 
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For air conditioning: Three conductor, 500 Mem, 37 wire, %% 4” varnished-cambri 
insulated Anaconda Duralox Cable was quickly, easily installed in older buildiri 


PROBLEM: Installing new circuits in old building 


Anaconda Duraiox Interlocked-armor Cable. 


Installing new circuits in an old building — whethe 
for air conditioning, as the case here, or for new 
machinery or new load centers — can be tough ane 
costly. You either have to go around existing ob 
structions, a laborious job with rigid conduit, or re 
move them. 

The ideal solution is Anaconda Duralox Inter. 
locked-armor Cable. 

Because it is flexible, Duralox Cable is quick 
economical to install — indoors or out — with simpl 
supporting devices. It trains easily around corners 
columns and other obstructions in long, unbrokei 


H handle new load. Cable runs from breaker box in west wing (left) through loft of roof 
enter) to side wall of building and down wall (right) to breaker box on lower floors. 


»OLUTION: Duralox Interlocked-armor Cable 
Kr: How to do a hard job the easy (and low-cost) way 


ims. Circuits are easy to relocate . . . always acces- proved for 600 volts and 5000 volts. With rubber, 
ble. Duralox’s interlocked metal-tape armor af- plastic, or varnished-cambric insulation. 
wrds excellent protection against mechanical dam- 


ge. 


_ Anaconda Interlocked-armor Cable is available 
1 sizes No. 6 Awg to 750 Mcm — copper or alumi- 
um conductors — up to 15 Kv. Underwriters’ ap- 


® 
ask THE MAN FROM ANACONDA 


FOR INTERLOCKED-ARMOR CABLE 


NEW BULLETIN DM 5606 on Anaconda 
Duralox Cable gives you full information. 
Write for your copy today. Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, 
New York. 57406 


Now Check Surface Temperatures 
to £0.5% in Only 5 Seconds 


New from Fielden, the Land Portable Pyrometer provides 
direct readings...in only 5 seconds...of refractory and 
metal surface temperatures between 100° F. and 2400° F. No 
emissivity corrections are required, yet this pyrometer is 
accurate within +0.5%. 

The Land Pyrometer not only transmits radiation under 
near-perfect black body conditions, but fully compensates for 
changes in ambient and radiation head temperatures. It also 
features a telescoping arm and can be used with a rugged 
Fielden millivoltmeter, spot galvanometer, or portable high- 
speed indicator or recorder. 


WRAP UP TEMPERATURE WITH f-cedelesn 


Fielden simplified instrumentation can solve practically 
every temperature problem. For measurement you 
can choose from low-cost voltage or current recorders, 
null-balance recorders for up to 96 points, manual 
monitors, automatic scanners, and specialized radi- 
ation or suction pyrometers. Fielden controllers 
range from electric on-off types up to proportional 
pneumatic controllers. In addition, Fielden supplies 
a complete line of sensing elements, accessories 
and supplies. 


@eoeesteeeseeseseseee 


Be for | aon Robertshaw Fulton 


ie Mr. Controls CONTROLS COMPANY 


Seoveseeeeeseeeesevee 
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FIELDEN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Dept. D, 2920 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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components. Dies used to manu- 
facture these components are madej 
by A. O. Smith’s tooling facilities.’ 
The division also turns out tools} 
for Smith’s line pipe, pressure} 
vessel, and aeronautical and water 
heater operations. 


Enters Thermostat Field 


Norwalk Thermostat Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio, has been formed to 
manufacture a line of electric ther- 
mostats. Operations will start by | 
Nov. 15. Officers are: President, | 
Dale Callihan; vice president, Ed- | 
ward Arlin; secretary, Rex V. Lar- || 
son; and treasurer, Dr. Donald 1 
Dewald. | 


Lehigh Sells Part of Line 


Lehigh Inc., Easton, Pa., sold | 
its newest automotive air condi- | 
tioning compressor and_ related 
manufacturing facilities to the | 
York Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago. Lehigh will concentrate 
on hermetic and open type con- 
densing units and other refrigera- 
tion products. 


Statham Changes Name 


Statham Laboratories Inc., Los 
Angeles, changed its name to 
Statham Instruments Inc. 


To Grow Single Crystals 


Single Crystal Corp. of America 
has been organized at Saxonburg, 
Pa., to grow single crystals of 
various materials. Many such crys- 
tals have electronic, optical, and 
nuclear applications. 


Boosts Ceramic Operations 


The ceramic manufacturing oper- 
ations of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., New York, have been 
made a unit of the Parts Div., 
Mineola, N. Y. Present manufac- 
turing facilities at Mineola, which 
produce small ceramic components 
for electron tubes and connectors, 
will be expanded for the manufac- 
ture of a wide variety of preci- 
sion ceramic parts and vacuum- 
tight ceramic-to-metal composites. 
Among the ceramic components 
manufactured by Sylvania are tub- 
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McGREGOR-MICHIGAN 
Brochure Describes Diversified 
Facilities and Production 


In this compact 12-page brochure you'll find valuable 
information on McGregor-Michigan’s equipment and 
typical steel plate fabrications. It shows scenes in our 
new 30,000 square foot Heavy Fabricating Plant and 
our original Rivard plant. It describes some of our 
new equipment including a 650 ton press brake and 
our 600 ton “Bulldozer” horizontal forming press 
capable of forming heavy beams or solid sections. In 
addition you'll find clear illustrations of steel plate 
fabrications for the primary metal producers—ladles, 
buckets, hooks, doors, water-cooled roof rings and 
others—and equally interesting chemical and petro- 
leum processing equipment—ASME Code vessels, 
autoclaves, heat exchangers, kettles and tanks. Many 
of these assemblies run to 50 tons and over, in mild, 
stainless and alloy steels. Typical miscellaneous in- 


dustrial fabrications shown are engine beds, bases 


5919 


STEEL PLATE 


Clam shell charging buckets destined for leading West 
Virginia aluminum plant. 


SH IN] GS i= 


RIVARD e 
TRINITY 2-2400 
FABRICAT I 


for machines, jigs and fixtures, heavy-wall cylinders, 
foundry cupola shells, furnace casings, a self-propelled 
sewer tunnel shield and a heavy boom for a power 
shovel. The brochure also describes our plate ware- 


housing and specialized surface treating services. 


We would appreciate your including this informative booklet 
in your file of fabricating sources. Please send for a copy and 
the name of our representative nearest you or call direct for 


prompt service on any steel plate fabricating problem. 


Sisieaoes SS oe 
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DETROIT 423s MICHIGAN 


N G AN D WAREHOUS!:tNG 


Here’s an Annealing Retort 
for 1700° F Service 

35% Ni—15% Cr 

30” Diameter 30’ Long 


Duraloy is the place to come for high alloy castings— 
for high temperature service, for highly corrosive service. 
Castings to your specifications are a Duraloy specialty. 

We are equipped to do large and small work. We 
can turn out single static castings of 7 tons or more and 
single centrifugal castings up to about 4% tons. On your 


next high alloy casting job, check with Duraloy! 


Send for Bulletin No. 3354-G 


EASTERN OFFICE: 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 

DETROIT OFFICE: 22906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
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a | 
ing, rods, discs, spacers, rings, 
vacuum tube housings, and bear- 
ings. 


Enters Automation Field - 


Aerojet-General Corp., a subsid- 
iary of General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, primarily engaged in 
research and development on 
guided missiles and rockets, has 
entered the field of automation. | 
It has designed an automatic ma- 
chine for cutting and marking the 
steel plates used in shipbuilding. | 
The device “reads” 1/10 scale 
drawings and automatically directs | 
torches and punches which cut and | 
mark 12 by 50-ft steel plates. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


LUV 


Adirondack Foundries & Steel 
Inc., Watervliet, N. Y., will sell its © 
name, business, machinery, and . 
equipment to Consolidated Found- 
ries & Mfg. Corp., Chicago. If 
stockholders approve, Adirondack 
Foundries will retain ownership of 
real estate and buildings and will 
lease them to Consolidated. 


Pantex Mfg. Corp., Pawtucket, 
R. I., purchased Spinform Inc., At- 
tleboro, Mass., specialist in form- 
ing and spinning all types and 
gages of metals and alloys. 


Dresser Industries Inc., Dallas, 
will acquire Gardner-Denver Co., 
Quincy, Ill., producer of compres- 
sors, pumps, rock drills, and air 
tools. Gardner-Denver will be 
combined with four other subsid- 
iaries of Dresser to form a new 
wholly owned subsidiary, Gardner- 
Dresser Co., with headquarters at 
Quincy. The organizations that 
will be combined are Gardner-Den- 
ver; Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y.; 
Pacific Pumps Inc., Los Angeles; 
and Dresser’s divisions: Roots- 
Connersville Blower, Connersville, 
Ind., and Ideco, Dallas. G. V. 
Leece, president of Gardner-Denver 
will be chief executive officer of 
Gardner-Dresser. 


Buhr Machine Tool Co., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., purchased Sidney Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of heavy duty, precision 
metalworking lathes. Administra- 
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No Margin for Air- 
No Margin for Error 


A husky 200 H.P., 440 voit squirrel cage induc- 
tion Master Motor powers this 14-ton De- 
Airing Brick and Tile Machine with a capacity 
of over 8000 bricks per hour. Two parallel 
shafts carrying pug knives work clay, pass it 
into vacuum chamber with auger cylinders 
where it is finished and discharged. 


Yes, it’s a fact—unless you remove the air from the 
clay, you get a no-good tile. And whether air is your 
problem, or not—error is always a problem. And it’s 
never a mistake to come to Master for the right power 
drive. In every kind of industry, Master customized 
package drives give you the utmost in flexibility, 
compactness and performance. 


Here, the primary requirement is power—and the 
husky, big 200 H.P. Master fills the bill year in and 
year out. Your requirements might be better met by 
integrating Master components into a single, efficient, 
compact unit for the right horsepower, right shaft 
speed and right mounting features. What are they? 


Motor Ratings ¥% to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages and 
frequencies. 


Motor Types Squirrel cage, slip ring, synchronous, 
repulsion-start induction, capacitor, 
direct current. 


Construction Open, enclosed, splashproof, fan-cooled, 
explosion-proof, special purpose. 

Speeds Single-speed, multi-speed, and vari- 
able speed. 

Installation Horizontal and vertical, with or with- 


gut flanges and other features. 


Power Drive Electric brakes (2 types)—5 types of 
Features gear reduction up to 432 te 1 ratio. 
Mechanical and electronic variable 
speed units—fluid drives—every type 
of mounting. 


THE 
MASTER ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pulp Tank 
prepared for 
Plastic Lining 


offers 


KIRK «. £. 


FABRICATION 


Stainless fabrication is distinctively different from 
conventional steel working. The Kirk & Blum organization 
has the special knowledge and technique required ... 

and the experience and necessary equipment for this 
highly specialized type of work. With 50 years of 
experience in sheet metal fabricating, Kirk and Blum 
offers quality workmanship, economical fabrication to the 
most exacting specifications . . . in large or small quantities. 


Complete facilities to 4” capacity for: square or 
rotary shearing; braking, forming, rolling; punching, 
riveting, drilling; arc, spot and seam welding; 

inert gas and submerged arc welding; grinding and 
finishing. For prompt quotation, send prints 

and details. 


THE KIRK & BLUM MANUFACTURING CO. 


38226 FORRER STREET 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


: ‘ 
Literature on request: 


“SHEET and PLATE 
FABRICATION” 
“ELECTRICAL ENCLOSURES” 
(sae 


KIRK « ALum METAL FABRICATION 


We Bring Your Prints to Life 
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Loi specialized experience in 


STAINLESS STEEL 


tive officers of Sidney Machine; 
will be J. H. Buhr, president, and | 
W. R. Gerchow, executive vice 
president and general manager. 


Budd Co., Philadelphia, pur- 
chased the Krouse Testing Machine} 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer 
of fatigue testing machines. 


Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., purchased Ansbacher- } 
Siegle Corp., Staten Island, N. Y.,, 
pigment manufacturer. The ac-} 
quisition is subject to approval by | 
Sun’s stockholders. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Pressed Metal Institute, Cleve- 
land, elected these officers: Presi- | 
dent, C. E. Stryker, Maystee) | 
Products Inc., Milwaukee; first vice | 
president, Carter Higgins, Worces- — 
ter Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; second vice president, D. W. — 
Clay, Parish Pressed Steel Div., 
Dana Corp., Reading, Pa.; secre- | 
tary-treasurer, Byrant Gemmill, 
American Stamping Co., Cleveland; 
and assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Mel Lorentz, HPL Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Powder Metallurgy Parts Manu- 
facturers Association, Pittsburgh, 
elected these officers: President, 
K. M. Gleszer, Dixon Sintaloy Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.; first vice presi- 
dent, W. R. Toeplitz, Bound Brook | 
Oil-Less Bearing Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, 
G. L. Bachner, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co.’s Powdered Metal Products 
Div., Franklin Park, IIl. 


gy) 


Lehigh Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., | 
| 


NEW ADDRESSES 


is moving its condensing unit and 
compressor manufacturing facili- 
ties from that city to the com- 
pany’s Easton, Pa., plant. The 
move will be completed by Dec. 15. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, moved the general offices of 
its Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries Div. to larger quarters at 
6910 Fannin St., Houston, Tex. 


(Please turn to Page 104) 
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Here s why Thermalastic insulation 


ends major cause of 


enerator and 


LARGE mica splittings have long been recognized 
as the most reliable coil insulation material, but 
for years it seemed impossible to find the RIGHT 
impregnant for the insulation tape. 


Some were too brittle and others too plastic at high 
coil temperatures; none could withstand repeated 
expansion and contraction of the coil . . . and sooner 
or later, tape separation caused failures. 

Then the great discovery — In 1949, Westinghouse 
research scientists made Thermalastic® insulation a 
reality by discovering the ‘‘miracle resins’ which 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Weak acids 


Alkalis _ 
Oils, Solve 


motor failure 


cure to a tough resilient solid. Large mica splittings, 
overlapped like fish scales, are locked in this elastic 
bond which “breathes” . . . expands and contracts 
with the coil. It doesn’t harden or soften with re- 
peated heating by the coil. It doesn’t deteriorate 
with age. 

New color movie and bulletin show how and why 
Thermalastic insulation has extended the lifeof more 
than 40 million kva of generators and large motors. 
Contact your Westinghouse representative or write 
to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. ge 


Withstands attacks 

which weaken and finally destroy other in- 
sulations. The Thermalastic insulation bond 
is void-free, has great density, and it’s 
chemically inert. The physical strength of 
the resilient insulation wall is far greater 
than that of ordinary insulations. 


Doesn’t soften or embrittle 

The patented resins in Thermalastic insula- 
tion are thermosetting . . . heat changes 
them from a liquid to a permanently elastic 
solid which doesn't soften or embrittle 
after repeated heating. And it doesn't 
deteriorate while in storage or in use. 


Not stressed 

The insulated coil is heated to operating 
temperature, and while it’s expanded, the 
resins cure to an ELASTIC solid. That’s why 
Thermalastic insulation is relaxed when the 
coil expands, compressed when if contracts. 
It flexes when the coil is overloaded. 
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Pacific Metals Co. Ltd. opened 
its new warehouse at 1900 Third 
St., San Francisco, Calif. The com- 
pany bought the 193,000 sq-ft | 
warehouse for $1,250,000 and re- 
modeled it. 


ZE_— 
BBR 

Fairmont Aluminum Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., producer of alumi- 
num sheets, coils, and _ circles, 
opened a district office at 4200 
Montgomery Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. Joe Snider is district manager. 
The firm is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Cerro de Pasco Corp., 


New York. 


Summer & Co. is opening a scrap 
brokerage office at 2015 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. R. A. 
Baker is manager. : 


NEW OFFICES 


Industrial Superintendence © 
Inc. opened an office at 451 N. 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, Cu 
to offer international sales and su- 
pervision service to importers and 
exporters. 


NEW PLANTS 


E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
will build a plant at Freeport, Tex., 
for the production of magnesite 
(periclase) from sea water. Out- 
put will be shipped to Lavino’s re- 
fractory plant at Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa. The project (it’ll cost 
about $8 million) should be com- 
pleted by mid-1959. 


Controls Co. of America, Schiller 
Park, Ill., plans to build a 50,000 
sq-ft plant at North Manchester, 
Ind., to house operations trans- 
ferred from its facility at Spring 
Valley, Ill. Production of timers 
and switches for the home laundry 
industry is scheduled to start in 
January. The company also pro- 
duces valves, thermostats, and 
other controls for home heating, 
commercial refrigeration, and au- 
tomobile air conditioning equip- 
ment. 


Gay Steel Fabricators, Dallas, is 
building a plant at Kaufman, Tex. 
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TRENDS IN METALS 


Stainless Steels 


THE aristocrat of metals, stainless 
steel, is as remarkable as the age 
in which we live. Its future is as 
secure as its present because it is 
as much at home in an atomic re- 
actor or the launching platform 
for a missile as it is on your car 
or in your kitchen. 

Strength, eye appeal, resistance 
to corrosion, resistance to high 
temperatures, and ease of cleaning 
give it its rare universality. 

Users predict that more and 
more jobs will go to stainless (see 
Page 108). Trends in application 
(see Page 113), design, and fabri- 
cation (see Page 119) bear them 
out. 
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Not bad for a metal that was 
just being developed when Orville 
Wright made his historic flight at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903! Twenty 
years ago, stainless production 
was only a “drop in the bucket.” 
In the last ten years, its produc- 
tion has doubled. Volumewise, a 
little more than 1 per cent of all 
steel produced is stainless. Dol- 
larwise, its share of the market is 
much more impressive because it 
is our most expensive steel. 

Its biggest user, motordom, took 
around one-sixth of all shipments 
last year. The 1958 Plymouth, for 
example, will sport an average of 
22 lb per car. The 1958 Cadillac 


A SPECIAL 


For Men 
Who Are 
Seeking : 
To 


Increase 


Profits — 


will have 22.3 lb in its chassis, 13.7 
lb in its body. 

Within the last five years, the 
aircraft and missile industry has 
become the second largest user. It 
took about 8 per cent of the metal 
($75 million worth) in 1956. One 
producer is convinced the industry 
will become the top user (about 
$200 million annually) in the next 
five years. 

Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
used about 1.9 million lb in 1956. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., uses 2,740,000 lb a 
year in its own plants and 967,000 
lb in its subcontractors’ shops. 
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STAINLESS 


THREE SCORE companies in the 
U. S. make wrought (mill) forms 
of stainless. They and their prod- 
ucts are listed below. 

By far the largest tonnages 
come from the electric-are furnace 
through the refining of scrap. Some 
specials are melted down from 
master alloys or selected scrap in 
crucible induction furnaces. A few 
alloys with extreme properties are 
made in consumable electrode or 
other vacuum furnaces. 

Premium Product—The cost of 
ingredients going into stainless and 
the extreme care used in making 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCERS 
and What They Make 


Company & Principal Office 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 
Pittsburgh 


PRODUCTION 


Some 60 U. S. firms make mill stainless, helping to doubli 
production in a decade. About 50 grades are produced, bu! 
just 11 of them represent 85 per cent of the market ) 


it help to account for its price. 
Another factor: Yield from a stain- 
less ingot is low. Mills have to 
do a lot of conditioning of the 
semifinished steel and shearing of 
the finished product. 

Distribution—Stainless is sold in 
smaller quantities than carbon 
steel, so a bigger percentage of 
the metal reaches the user via 
warehouses. (One-third is sold 
this way, versus only one-fifth for 
carbon steel. ) 

Cold-rolled strip accounts for 
one-third of all shipments, cold- 
rolled sheets one-fourth. 


Semifinished 
Sheets, 

Hot Rolled 
Sheets, 
Cold Rolled 
Strip, 

Hot Rolled 
Strip, 

Cold Rolled 
Bars, 

Hot Rolled 
Bars, 

Cold Finished 


Tube Rounds 


Ingredients—Chromium is thi 
chief element that makes steé 
stainless. Nickel is added to bee 
up heat resistance and ductility) 
and bring out other properties! 
Minute amounts of other element( 
help tailor the metal for speciiij 
jobs. iI 

Chromium-nickel steels (ausé 
tenitic) are known as the 306) 
series, chromium steels (marteni} 
sitic and ferritic) as the 400 series 
and low chromium heat resisting’ 
steels as the 500 series (see Pazg 
121). A 200 series has been adj 
ed to cover chromium-nickel-maa? 


_..— 


Perr : 


Electricweld 
Pipe & Tubing 
Seamless 

Pipe & Tubing 
Mech. & Pressure 
Pipe & Tubing 
Wire Rods 
Drawn Wire 
Extrusions 
Stainless 

Clad Plates 
Stainless Clad 
Sheets or Strip 
Other, Including 
= fouetarre| : 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIV., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Cleveland 


ANCHOR DRAWN STEEL CO., division of 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


ARMCO STEEL CORP. 
Middletown, Ohio 


BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 
Tubular Products Div., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BISHOP & CO., J. 
Malvern, Pa. 


BYERS CO., A. M. 
Pittsburgh 


CARLSON INC., G. 0. 
Thorndale, Pa. 


CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
Reading, Pa. 


CHARTER WIRE PRODUCTS 
Sterling, III. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh 


DAMASCUS TUBE CO. 
Greenville, Pa. 


DRIVER CO., WILBUR B. 
Newark, N. J. 


DRiVER-HARRIS CO. 
Harrison, N. J. 


EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORP. 
Baltimore 


FIRTH STERLING INC. 
Pittsburgh 


FORT WAYNE METALS INC. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


GREEN RIVER STEEL CORP., subsidiary of 
Jessop Stee! Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
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STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCERS 
and What They Make 


Company & Principal Office 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Muncie, Ind. 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIV., Borg-Warner Corp. 
New Castle, Ind. 


IVINS STEEL TUBE WORKS INC., ELLWOOD 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia 

JESSOP STEEL CO. 
Washington, Pa. 

JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO. INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. 
Pittsburgh 


JOSLYN STAINLESS STEELS 
Chicago 

LATROBE STEEL CO. 
Latrobe, Pa. 

LUKENS STEEL CO. 
Coatesville, Pa. 

MARYLAND FINE & SPECIALTY WIRE CO. INC. 
Cockeysville, Md. 

McINNES STEEL CO. 
Corry, Pa. 

McLOUTH STEEL CORP. 
Detroit 


METAL FORMING CORP. 
Elkhart, Ind. 

MIDVALE-HEPPENSTALL CO. 
Philadelphia 

NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich. 


NATIONAL TUBE DIV., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


Semifinished 


Plates 
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PACIFIC TUBE CO. 
Los Angeles 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIV., American Chain & 
Cab!e Co. Inc., Monessen, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH ROLLING MILLS INC. 
Pittsburgh 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Cleveland 
RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIV., 
H. K. Porter Company Inc., Riverside, N. J. 
RODNEY METALS INC. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
SAWHILL TUBULAR PRODUCTS INC. 
Sharon, Pa. 
SHARON STEEL CORP. 
Sharon, Pa. 


SHARON STEEL CORP., Dearborn Div. 
Detroit 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

SPECIALTY WIRE CO. INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 

STANDARD TUBE CO. 
Detroit 

SUPERIOR STEEL CORP. 
Carnegie, Pa. 

SUPERIOR TUBE CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 


SWEPCO TUBE CORP. 
Clifton, N. J. 


TECHALLOY CO. INC. 
Rahns, Pa. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


TRENT TUBE CO., subsidiary of P 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, East Troy, Wis. 


FUBE METHODS INC. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

ULBRICH STAINLESS STEELS INC. 
Wallingford, Conn. 

U. S. STEEL CORP. 
Pittsburgh 

UNIVERSAL-CYCLOPS STEEL CORP. 
Bridgeville, Pa. 

VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL CO. 
Latrobe, Pa. 

WALL TUBE & METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Newport, Tenn. 

WALLINGFORD STEEL CO., subsidiary of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Wallingford, Conn. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORP. 
Washington, Pa. 


*Production expected to start in 1958. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


EE EEEEEEE EERE 


ganese grades which emerged dur- 
ing the nickel shortage after the 
Korean War. 

Producers Are Busy—Stainless 
has amazing versatility, and pro- 
ducers are working to make it bet- 
ter. Here are the areas to watch: 


1. Colored stainless: Mills can’t — — Almost half the respondents in. STEEL s Sur 
make it with colors that compete : sey -_use the bright metal. Nonusers cor 
with anodized aluminum. There’s _ ae abou cost, but some 
no conversion coating that will i. ‘ 
take dye. Blackening, porcelain 
enamel, organic coatings, and tex- 
tured surface treatment are an- 
swers to colored anodizing. 


2. Wider, thinner, and flatter 
stainless: Users want coiled sheets 
48 in. wide, hand mill sheets 72 in. 
wide, and Sendzimir strip 48 in. 
wide rolled to table-top flatness. 
More Sendzimir and other wide 
cold mills—with hot mills back of 
them—are being installed to meet 
width and tolerance demands, but 
table-top flatness is hard to get. 

3. Stainless for extreme tem- 
perature use: Precipitation hard- 
ening types for service to 1000° F 
and new martensitic grades that 
retain their hardness to 1100° F 
are steps in the right direction. But 
mills don’t like them; heat treat- 
ments are too tricky and too many 
heats have to be scrapped. 


4. New mill finishes: The dairy 
industry wants mirror finishes. 
Architects want dull, nonreflective 
finishes. The auto industry wants 
textured and brushed finishes. 
Mills are meeting these demands. 


5. New clads: The stainless- 
carbon sandwich has done well; a 
stainless-copper sandwich is grow- 
ing in popularity; and a stainless- 
aluminum sandwich is in the of- 
fing. The big market potential is 
in cookware and heat exchanger 
tubing. 


6. Cheaper stainless: Users 
want stainless that commands a 
good scrap price. That means lots 


100- 249 


of nickel, little manganese, few | 

tramp elements. Mills plan to em- 250-499 | - 

bark on a strong program of con- 500- 999 _ q Oo 2 

sumer education, calculated to cre- : *3 per cent of current Users did not vse stainless ip 1956, : 
ate a demand for more stainless in : _ Less than 2 per cent of the firms have requirements 
places where lower-priced grades exceeding 1000 tons a year. 


like 410 and 202 can be used. Big- 
ger volume would mean lower mill 
costs and lower prices. 


Imports Hurt—Explaining why his firm will use 


110 STEEL 


68% Plan To Use More 68% 


EXPECT TO 
INCREASE 


While respondents to STEEL’s survey predict increases of 5 
to 500 per cent in the next ten years, about one-third fore- USE OF 
cast gains up to 25 per cent. Most respondents favor either STAINLESS 
10 or 20 per cent. Some 29 per cent expect to maintain their 
present level of consumption. Only 3 per cent say they’ll 
use less. 


63% 63% Say Cost Is Barrier 


MENTION 
COST AS 


One-fifth of the survey respondents say formability char- 
BIGGEST acteristics of stainless are a problem, as far as using it in 
PROBLEM their product is concerned. Some 8 per cent want improved 
tolerances; 8 per cent want better surface finish. Only one 
firm in 100 complains about inadequate gage. 


24% Want Better Workability and Deliveries 


en suggestions by survey 


respondents for boosting IMPROVE DELIVERIES Betis Ja ce eet oie 3) ee 


stainless consumption have 


nothing to do with tech- CARRY LARGER STOCKS es °° 
nical improvements. The 
four involve the marketing IMPROVE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES Sages 25° 
of the metal. 
PROVIDE INFORMATIVE LITERATURE ae °° 


CLOSER TOLERANCES eee ° °° 


EMPLOY BETTER TRAINED SALESMEN mo” 
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STAINLESS—Survey 


less stainless this year than last, a Connectic 
ware manufacturer cites th 


Respondents Are Using 
Stainless Steel in These Products 


aircraft parts 

animal cages 

annealing boxes 

atomic reactor mechanisms 
automotive stampings 


baby bottle warmers & 
sterilizers 


bakery equipment 
baskets 

beverage coolers 
blower wheels 

bolts 

breathing regulators 
broilers 

bulk milk coolers 


buttons & snaps for work 
clothing 


castings 

cement machines 
centrifugal coal dryers 
chemical equipment 
chemical spreaders 
collating machines 


commercial kitchen & food 
service equipment 


conveyors 
cooking utensils 
cutlery 
cylinders 


dairy equipment 

door plates 

drop forgings 

dry cleaning machinery 
dumb-waiters 


egg washers 

electric motors 
electrical switches 
electromagnetic controls 
electronic equipment 
elevator buckets 
envelope machinery 


fasteners 

filter elements & containers 
fittings 

flanges 

flatware 

freezers 


gas apparatus 
gears 
governors 
grilles 

guy winches 


heat exchangers 

heat plugs 

heating & venting equipment 
high velocity burners 
hoisting elevators 

hot air furnaces 

housings 


ice cream freezers 


industrial processing equipment 
instruments 


jail equipment 
jet engines 
jigs & fixtures 


knife blades 


latch covers (lock sets) 
laundry equipment 
lawn spreaders 
lighting fixtures | 


meat cutting machinery 

metering & measuring | 
equipment 

micrometers 

moldings 

motion picture projectors 


oil seal cups 


packaged steam generators 
packaging machinery 
paint spraying equipment 
photographic equipment 
pins & shafts 

pipe 

pressure switches 
printing equipment 
production machinery 
pumps _ 

push & pull bars 


railings 
refrigerators 
roof drainage equipment 


scales 

screens 

screw machine products 

signs & displays 

special machinery 

Springs 

sprinklers & irrigation 
equipment 


table tops 

tanks 

tapes 

temperature controls 

textile rolls & dyeing machinery 
toilet partitions 

transformers 

truck bodies 

tubing 

turbocompressors 


ultrasonic test equipment 
underwater breathing equipment 


vacuum producers 

vacuum type litter collectors 
valves I 
vending machines 

vaporizers 


washers | 
watch cases 

welding rods 

wheel chairs 

wire forms 


x-ray accessories 
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TRENDS IN AUTO TRIM—Some aluminum trim items are switching to stainless. Nearly 


half the 1958 cars will have stainless wheel 


covers. Some stainless trim, such as 


the rear quarter panel on the Cadillac, will switch to aluminum in 1958 


APPLICATION 


The amazing versatility of stainless makes it valuable for 
many uses. Over-all picture is one of growing application. 


Here are reports by industry 


Competition—Stainless competes 
AUTOMOTIVE directly with zinc diecastings and 


ALTHOUGH the auto industry is aluminum in most applications. It 
the largest single user of stainless, also fights chrome plated steel— 
its consumption varies from car to bumpers and quarter panel trim, 


car and year to year, depending for example. 
on styling trends and costs. In the last five years, stainless 
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has lost out to aluminum in grilles. 
Ford and Chrysler have switched 
almost entirely to them. 

Trim Trend—A few years ago, 
the industry went all-out for alu- 
minum wheel covers. But car own- 
ers soon found they dented easily. 
The finish turned dull and spotty. 
In 1958, almost half the cars will 
switch back to stainless steel wheel 
covers. 

Four or five years ago, the alu- 
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skin : 
formed structural frames 


pins 
couplings 
valve stems 


Armco Stee! Corp. 


VYING FOR LEAD—Aircraft may become top stainless user in another five years. 
Drawing illustrates many typical uses in hot areas of airplanes and missiles 


STAINLESS STEEL 


minum people were selling trim 
by saying it could be made to look 
like stainless. Stainless fabrica- 
tors are trying to recoup by treat- 
ing their product so it looks like 
the duller aluminum finishes. 

New Uses—McCord Corp., De- 
troit, uses 18-8 stainless for top 
tanks and baffles in radiators. 

Ford will switch to 430 stainless 
in making transmission oil coolers 
which are placed in the bottom of 
the radiator. 

Cost Ranks High—Material and 
fabricating costs are still the de- 
termining factors in material selec- 
tion for auto parts. “If we have 
a choice involving stainless, alu- 
minum, and chromed steel, we'll 
take the plated steel every time 
if it will give us the quality we 
need,’ explains Dan Adams, body 
and sheet metal engineer for GM’s 
Cadillae Div. 

Future Styling—Jon W. Hauser, 
auto designer from St. Charles, IIl., 
foresees the use of stainless struc- 
tural panels that can double as 
trim. “We will achieve a decorat- 
ive effect and eliminate several 
operations and parts. Stainless can 
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be welded to other structural mem- 
bers; fasteners are no longer nec- 
essary. Eliminating duplication of 
metal thickness will also reduce 
weight,” he explains. 


Heavy Duty — Im truck and 
trailer manufacturing, the corro- 
sion resistance of stainless makes 
its higher cost a minor factor. The 
most common use: Mufflers. 


When stainless was scarce, trail- 
er manufacturers switched to glass 
lined and coated steels for tank 
trucks. Several makers now indi- 
cate they will turn back to stain- 
less if they can get enough of it. 
Most trailers made by Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit, are aluminum, 
but it uses stainless for special 
orders. 


AIRCRAFT 


Convair is producing the air- 
plane with the most stainless in 
it—the B-58. Its jet engine is es- 
sentially all stainless; many criti- 
cal areas of the delta wing are 
brazed stainless honeycomb. All 
supersonic aircraft use some for 
structural parts near the hot areas. 
It’s used extensively in jet engines 
and afterburners. 

Extrusion and honeycomb con- 


struction are beginning to replace: 
large forgings in aircraft. Smaller 
no-draft forgings are becoming 
more common, and thin walled, 
close tolerance extrusions will bef 
used extensively. Integrally stiff-. 
ened steel underskins are required|i 
for hypersonic aircraft. 


Missiles—Only stainless steel or 
ceramic-coated molybdenum and 
beryllium can protect the war- 
head and its instruments from the? 
intense heat generated when bal-} 
listic missiles re-enter the earth’s } 
atmosphere. | 

Stainless is used in other critical | 
areas, such as engine linings, ex: 
haust nozzles, roll jets, propellent: 
tanks, and valves. Boeing’s Bom- ;| 
are has an all-stainless fuselage. | 

Launching platforms are using 
more stainless as thrusts and tem- 
peratures rise. The rocket stand | 
for our earth satellite launching | 
vehicle has solid stainless tripods 
to hold down the first stage engine 
during static tests. The jet de- 
flector tubes are made of Type 347 © 
stainless. | 


Stainless Grades — Precipitation 
hardening types are used exten- 
sively in aircraft. 

The 17-7 Type PH is used mainly 
in sheet form. (Its first applica- 
tion: Ribs and stringers in the F-86 
Saber Jet airframes.) The 17-4 
PH type has been adopted for 
many forgings and fittings because 
of its ease of machining and sim- 
plicity of heat treatment. 

The newest grade is PH 15-7 Mo | 
stainless, a material that can be | 
mildly or severely worked, then 
heat treated for varying strengths. 
Armco says it has three times the 
creep strength of 17-7 PH. 

The delayed transformation 
steels seem promising for airframe | 
structural uses. Example: Al- | 
legheny Ludlum’s AM 350. Al- | 
though it can be hardened by — 
elevated temperature treatment, its 
best properties are obtained by 
freezing. 

The martensitic steels, such as 
410, 420, 422, and modified 430, 
have high tensile strength with 
good ductility. Their properties 
make them promising aircraft ma- 
terials. Types 303, 304, 316, and 
321 also find considerable use in 
aircraft and missile parts. 

A true age hardening steel would 
be desirable. When solution an- 
nealed, it should have the ductility 


i 
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a of the chromium-nickel austenitic 
types. A simple aging treatment 
‘should harden it to strengths given 


‘/by tempered martensite structures. 


Stainless in Railway Passenger Cars 


(Number of cars delivered) _ 
American Pullman- _ 
Ce _ Standard == St. Louis 
BuddCo. CarMfg.Co. CarCo. 
OO Ol 


RAILROADS 


From 1952 through 1956 nearly 
F 40 per cent of the passenger cars 
) delivered by the nation’s top four 


» builders had _ stainless bodies. 20 (16 

Al Twenty per cent used stainless ex- . 288* / 
{terior sheathing. 181 230*  ~—S 
' The big builder of stainless cars _ 
‘is Budd Co., Philadelphia. It has 173 

i been using the material since the 75 


early thirties. Several cars built 
in 1934 are still operating—and 
wihave all their original stainless 
.) structural parts. 


| Other Builders — Other major 
“| builders are beginning to use stain- 
“less. Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 


made of © 
_ stainless. 


&parts as girder sheets and side 
sills which are subject to severe Some covered hopper cars have volume market, sinks are most 


attack from corrosion. Both Pull. een made of clad 316 to carry promising. 

% man-Standard and American Car such products as dry chemicals and Hotpoint Co., Chicago, uses some 
)& Foundry Div. of ACF Indus- flour. Contamination of the prod- stainless trim, principally on doors 
f tries Inc., New York, have used uct is the chief problem. of some high priced refrigerators. 


it for exterior sheathing. The top of GE’s kitchen unit— 
Use in transit cars (subway and APPLIANCES sink, dishwasher, washer, and 

\ surface) is nominal, but the mar- dryer—is stainless. Norge Div., 
j ket has enormous potential. Weight Stainless finds its major use in the Borg-Warner Corp., seems to pre- 


i savings made possible by the high home as appliance and furniture fer chrome plate. Small appliance 
tensile strength of stainless can trim and in kitchen sinks. As a makers, like Cory, put out some 
mean big power savings. 


Grade—Type 201 is the big ton- ; . 
nage item in the industry because ON THE RAILS—The cars that come out of the Budd Co.'s Philadelphia plant are 


Budd, which builds nearly all the practically all stainless. It's the biggest application for the 200 series. Other 


4 : : builders are using more stainless in their cars 
stainless cars, uses it almost ex- 


clusively. It has the corrosion re- 
sistance necessary for railway ap- 
plications, is easily formed by 
drawbench and brakes, and costs 
slightly less than the 300 series. 
Pullman-Standard says it is seri- 
ously considering high manganese, 
high chromium austenitic grades. 

Types 201 and 202 are used for 
structural and trim parts. Where 
severe forming is necessary, Types 
302 or 304 get the nod because of 
| their better ductility in the an- 
‘nealed condition. 

Tank Cars—The trend here is 
away from stainless because of 
its high cost. Many new coatings 
which resist the corrosive effects 
of chemicals and petroleum prod- 
ucts carried in tank cars have been 
developed. When coatings won’t 
do the job, Types 304, 316, and 
430 solid and clad stainless are 
usually specified. 
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THE LUXURY MARKET—Stainless is competing with silver plate and sterling in 
such items as this serving platter, gravy boat and tray, and bread tray 


STAINLESS STEEL 


stainless products, such as coffee- 
makers, but they’re luxury items. 

Sinks — The stainless type ac- 
counts for about 8 to 10 per cent 
of all kitchen sinks produced. They 
are competitive with some of the 
higher priced conventional sinks. 
Improved manufacturing  tech- 
niques and the trend toward 
lighter gages helped keep the price 
down. Most common grades used: 
18 and 20 gage 302 and 430. 

Washer, Dryer— Speed Queen, 
Ripon, Wis., recently introduced 
a washer with a stainless tub and 
a dryer with a stainless drum. 
Housewife acceptance may influ- 
ence future use of stainless as a 
major component. 

Stainless has a lot of advantages 
in the home, but the housewife will 
probably resist too much of it to 
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avoid the hospital or restaurant 
atmosphere. 


UTENSILS 


Cookware and flatware applica- 
tions represent growing uses. The 
luxury gift trade is a promising 
new market. 

Hollow trays, platters, and serv- 
ing dishes have joined the kitchen 
parade of stainless pots and pans, 
knives, forks, and spoons, skillets, 
griddles, bowls, kettles, and other 
utensils. Stove-to-table casseroles 
are gaining popularity. 

Types — Standard 18-8 chrome- 
nickel grades are used in most 
cases for their ease of forming 
and cleaning. Type 302 is used 
in greatest volume. Type 202 often 
replaces 18-8 when price is im- 
portant. 

Producers use Types 410, 420, 
and 440C for cutlery. Type 304 is 
used for special deep drawing ap- 


J 


plications. Types 430 and 301 also;) 
find cookware applications. it 

Laminates — Utensil producers 
are beginning to use a laminate’, 
with a layer of copper between’ 
two layers of stainless. 

An aluminum company has been|i 
experimenting with aluminum be-} 
tween two sheets of stainless. Thef 
laminate is lighter and costs less, |! 
but bonding is a problem. | 


FOOD PROCESSING 


Modern equipment in the food ij 
processing and dairy industries has # 
been made possible by stainless % 
steel, particularly the 18-8 grades. | 

Refrigerated milk dispensers are »} 
the newest use. They are being ‘ 
installed in school cafeterias, res- | 
taurants, and other eating places . 
Scaled down for the home, they ' 
will free refrigerator space for ' 
other uses. 

It is practice to use stainless } 
whenever metal and food are in : 
contact. The material will not con — 
taminate food, or impart flavor 
and it looks sanitary. 

Type 304 is used in greatest vol- | 
ume, although equipment makers | 
specify significant amounts of 302, 
303, and 316. They go into such 
things as cookers, kettles, vats, | 
vacuum pans, evaporators, heaters, | 
coolers, and juice processors. 


HOSPITAL 


Hospital equipment is nearly 100 | 
per cent stainless. Ease of clean- | 
ing is probably the strongest point. — 
But appearance and resistance to | 
corrosion by chemicals and body 
fluids are also important. Cost is | 
less an obstacle than it used to be. 

One of the newest uses is in 
medical carts where the less expen- | 
sive stainless-clad steel can be 
used. Instrument manufacturers 
are producing surgical blades from | 
stainless. Many hospitals are going 
to stainless ultrasonic equipment — 
for cleaning instruments. 


BUILDING 


The 45-story Socony Mobil Bldg., 
New York, is a dramatic ex- 
ample of stainless in architecture. 
Smaller uses, such as_ building 
fronts and first floor units, ac- 
count for the bulk of the tonnage 
and hold the createst promise. 


STEEL 


Several stainless office buildings 
sare going up, and more are 
>. planned. Examples: Union Carbide 
Corp.'s 50-story headquarters in 
1; New York will have a stainless ex- 
% terior; the 10-story Columbus & 
, Southern Ohio Electric Co. build- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, will use 
9 | 110,000 Ib; the Inland Steel and 
@, Morton Salt buildings in Chicago 
' will be of curtain wall construc- 
© tion. (The 5-story Morton build- 
ing will use 320 stainless panels.) 


Growth Area — The material is 
finding increasing use in building 
a" fronts, counters, window frames, 
/sereens, columns, doors, trim, 
pipes, wall decorations, railings, 
sash, jambs, and transoms. It’s 
being used decoratively and func- 
tionally. Other uses range from 
church spires and building domes 
to telephone booths and signs. 

Many miscellaneous construction 
applications are growing. Manu- 
facturers of ducts used in building 
air conditioning systems report a 
swing toward the metal, so do 
roof and window flashing fabrica- 
tors. Hardwaremakers are using 
more of it for hinges, flat springs, 
runners, and tracks. 


Future—Penetration of present 
markets is the key to the metal’s 
future. More economical designs 
must be developed to utilize its 
mechanical and physical properties. 


PETROLEUM 


Type 304 -solid and clad plates 
have been specified for a giant 
grease mixer being fabricated for 
a leading oil company., It is the 
industry’s newest use of stainless. 
About 10 ft high, it will hold 22,500 
. Ib per batch. 

; Refiners are interested in the 
_ material only when its corrosion re- 
sistance and temperature-strength 
qualities make it economically de- 
sirable. (It’s being used in the 
mixer because some grease addi- 
tives are corrosive at this stage.) 

Refiners are in the catalytic re- 
former building phase of the octane 
race. It could precipitate the big- 
gest near-term growth of stainless 
in the industry. The building of 
units for superfractionation and 
extraction is expected to be the 
next phase. 


On the Fence—If refiners turn 
to high pressure equipment for su- 
perfractionation, little stainless will 
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be needed. Low pressure equipment 
would make the metal desirable 
because of its good strength at 
low temperature. 

Other uses will grow as the in- 
dustry expands. Refinery vessels 
and furnace parts represent the 
biggest use. When corrosion is a 
factor, vessels often are lined to 
provide 20-year service. Another 
major use is for heat exchangers. 


TEXTILE 


The surface smoothness and cor- 
rosion resistance of stainless make 
it ideal for much textile processing 
equipment. It finds its greatest 
use in the wet processes—dyeing 
and addition of materials from 
water solution to improve the feel, 
drape, and stiffness of cloth. 

Cloth is continually moved over 
the surface of treating tubs or 
tanks; surface smoothness is nec- 
essary to reduce wear. It also 
makes it easier to clean the tanks. 


CHEMICAL 


The application of many chem- 
ical processes has been made pos- 
sible by the development of stain- 
less grades for them. 


MILK ON TAP—New use in restaurants is a bulk milk dispenser. 


An example of this is Carpenter 
Steel Co.’s No. 20 grade. It was 
developed specifically to resist sul- 
furic acid. Type 316 is gaining 
wide acceptance in hazardous ap- 
plications. The molybdenum mod- 
ified grade is being used for valves, 
pumps, and other working parts 
in direct contact with chemicals. 

Castings and bar stock covering 
a broad range of specifications are 
going into solenoid valves used for 
automatic or remote control, meas- 
uring and weighing liquids, emer- 
gency shutoff, discharging weigh 
tanks, and drum filling. 

Heavy wall seamless cylinders 
(containers to hold gases and 
chemicals under pressures up to 
10,000 psi) are being produced in 
larger volume. 


PAPER MILLS 


Use has been increasing steadily 
in this industry, and it will con- 
tinue to do so. Example: Riegel 
Paper Corp.’s stock preparation 
equipment at its new paper mill 
(Acme, N. C.) is made entirely of 
Type 316 or lined with stainless. 
It was built by Black-Clawson Co.’s 
Shartle Div., Middletown, Ohio. 

The large castings and forgings 


The refrigerated 


units are being developed in smaller sizes for the home 


ality 


ies: 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 


FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY—Sandwich walls made of galvanized carbon steel sheets, 
insulation board, and stainless sheets have insulating value equal to that of an 


8 in. brick wall. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


used in papermaking machinery 
are mainly Types 316 and 304. 
When extra hardness is required, 
as on roll coverings, Type 420 is 
often used. 

Newer applications in papermak- 
ing machines include: Coverings 
on the press and suction rolls, and 
the large dryer rolls. 

Stainless cladding has gained 
some acceptance as a lining in 
large digesters in pulp mills. An- 
other factor stimulating demand 
is the increased use of neutral sul- 
fite semichemical pulping. 


LAUNDRY 


Practically all commercial wash- 
ing and dry cleaning machines are 
made of stainless. Some 1935 mod- 
el washers are still in operation. 

The wood, cast iron, and brass 
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Construction has been used in two big industrial buildings 


construction of early machines 
would not permit the use of to- 
day’s improved cleaning materials. 
Monel made its debut in the early 
thirties. It was discarded when 
stainless came along because it was 
easier to fabricate. 

Some new machines can handle 
up to 1000 lb of dry clothes. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Here is a growing market for 
stainless. Reactors and atomic pow- 
ered machines require its high tem- 
perature and corrosion resistance. 
Nonmagnetic characteristics also 
can be valuable. 

Instruments, measuring, and re- 
cording devices are taking substan- 
tial amounts, as are chemical plants 
and laboratories doing atomic 
work. More will be needed. 

Boron Stainless—Modified com- 
positions are being developed to 
bring out special nuclear proper- 


ties. Boron additions give proper- 
ties useful in moderating and 
shielding the flow of neutrons. 
Type 304 containing 1 per cent 
boron is being used as thermal 
shield in reactors; 304 with 2 per 
cent boron is used for control rods. 


Marine Uses—In initial work on 
water-cooled reactors of the type 
used in the Nautilus, 347 was gen- 
erally chosen as the main material 
of construction. It offered the max- 
imum degree of corrosion resist- 
ance for the environment. 

As the project progressed, tests 
showed that an unstabilized grade 
such as 304 could be used in many 
places without danger of intergran- 
ular corrosion. 


Weldability Important — Types 
304, 316, and 347 are being used 
to fabricate pumps and valves. Se- 
lection often hinges on welding 
characteristics. Type 316, which is 
better stabilized than 304 and pre- 
sents less difficulty than 347 is 
generally described as a “middle 
of the road” choice. It is being 
favored in some installations. 

One large producer of canned 
pumps uses 304 stainless welded 
with 308 rods. Companies building 
commercial equipment for atomic 
energy lean toward 304 because it 
is cheaper. 

Future — Users want adequate 
corrosion resistance, plus a higher 
yield strength than 304 offers. En- 
durance limit is also important; 
structural members may he sub- 
jected to many thermal cyclings. 


FASTENERS 
The use of stainless fasteners is 
growing. Corrosion resistance, 


strength, and heat resistance are 
top considerations. 


Applications—The electronics in- 
dustry is probably the largest 
single market. Automotive, appli- 
ance, and building applications ap- 
pear to have the greatest potential 
for immediate development. 

Other important applications: 
Electrical, aircraft, railroad, chem- 
ical, food processing, petroleum, 
pulp and paper, dairy equipment, 
store and soda fountain equipment, 
kitchen, and refrigeration. 

Most grades are involved. When 
stainless parts are joined, fasten- 
ers of the same type are generally 
used, making for, uniform corrosion 
resistance and appearance. 


STEEL. 


METAL FOR HEAT—Chrysler Corp. uses stainless for the nozzle ring and the turbine 


wheel disc in one model of its experimental gas turbine engine. 


0 


The stainless can 


withstand the 1500°F created in the engine's combustion chamber 


FABRICATION 


Users of stainless can choose grades for drawing, machin- 


ing, weiding, and other fabrication processes. 


Extrusion 


and stretch forming are gaining acceptance 


THE designer should be familiar 
with the whole family of stainless 
steels. Intelligent selection can 
pay off in design improvements 
and cost savings. 

The table on Page 121 lists the 
39 standard AISI types. A number 
of other alloys are available under 
various trade designations. Many 
were developed to accent some 
special properties which the de- 
signer may need. 
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Types—As shown in the table, 
the AISI types fall into three 
basic groups: 1. Martensitic. 2. 
Ferritic. 3. Austenitic. They offer 
a range of mechanical properties. 

For example, the austenitic 
steels have the best impact proper- 
ties at low temperatures and best 
strength at elevated temperatures. 
Martensitic steels have the high- 
est hardness at room temperature, 
and a wide range of mechanical 


properties may be obtained by heat 
treating. 

Type 410 is the most widely used 
of the martensitic grades. Types 
420 and 440 are used where greater 
hardness is needed. 

The higher chromium content 
of ferritic, Type 430 gives it better 
corrosion resistance than the mar- 
tensitic grades. 

The austenitic types (302 is the 
most popular) have excellent cor- 
rosion resistance. Their austenitic 
structure gives them good ductility. 

The new chromium-nickel-man- 
ganese grades 201 and 202 are 
austenitic types with much lower 
nickel content. 

Corrosion Properties—Generally, 
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shaping many stainless parts. 


Cyril Bath Co. 
STRETCHING TO SHAPE—Automakers are turning to stretch or wipe forming for 


They find it's cheaper than press forming, over- 


comes a large part of inherent springback, and reduces time for changeovers 


corrosion resistance varies with the 
percentage chromium in the alloy. 
The 18-8s have grown to be a sort 
of a standard for comparison. 
They have ample reserve margins 
of resistance to weather, kitchen, 
laundry, dairy, and general use. 

Type 430 is used almost inter- 
changeably with the 18-8s_ for 
many applications. It’s highly cor- 
rosion resistant, though not to the 
same degree. 

Corrosion resistance of the newer 
200 series is in general similar to 
that of 301 and 302. In most 
media, it has proved superior to 
the 400 series. For many applica- 
tions, it is equal to the 300 series. 

Reasons — The designer may 
choose stainless to meet either 
functional or decorative needs. The 
technical reasons for his choice 
may be found in mechanical, cor- 
rosion, or heat resistance require- 
ments of the product. 

An equally valid choice may be 
based on sales appeal. Stainless 
is a glamour metal. When used 
as trim it may add little or noth- 
ing to a product’s function but will 
do a lot to sell it in competition. 


FABRICATION 
Many fabricators are turning to 
stretch or wipe forming. It’s 
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cheaper than conventional draw or 
press forming, and the method 
overcomes a large part of the ma- 
terial’s inherent springback. Other 
advantages: Simplicity (it reduces 
downtime for changeovers), low 
first cost, and versatility. 

Automakers are foremost in the 
move. Ford Motor Co.’s new plant 
at Sandusky, Ohio, uses several 
experimental machines made by 
W. A. Stevens Co., Vidalia, Ga., 
to form interior and exterior trim. 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, has sev- 
eral radial draw formers made by 
Cyril Bath Co., Cleveland. 


Aircraft Trends—The honeycomb 
sandwich is the outstanding new 
fabrication method in the air- 
craft industry. Sendzimir-rolled 
sheets are being bonded to stain- 
less cores to produce light, strong 
panels (see STEEL, Oct. 14, p. 116). 

Larger forgings and thin-walled 
extrusions with close tolerances 
are becoming necessary in today’s 
hot aircraft. 

Explosion Forming—This area 
is getting a lot of attention from 
researchers. It has many pos- 
sibilities: 1. Much lower die costs. 
(The method uses only half a die 
or none at all.) 2. Deeper formed 
parts. 3. Higher quality parts. 
(Early results show more evenly 
distributed stresses. ) 


The same method is being tried 
for extrusions. A billet is fired 
through a die instead of being 
pushed hydraulically. Designers 
point out that extremely thin- 
walled parts can be made. 

Finishing—An important quality 
in many applications is the ability 
of stainless to take and _ hold 
polishes. 

Two avenues to cost savings are 
frequently used by fabricators: 
Protective coatings for mill fin- 
ishes and coated abrasive belts for 
shop applications. 

Finishing by such methods as 
scratch brushing and abrasive belts 
hides most fabricating marks. For 
severe handling and _ forming, 
many firms are using stainless 
with heavy paper or abrasion-re- 
sistant plastic coverings. 

Shop Methods — Abrasive belts 
are fast becoming the most widely 
used shop finishing medium. In ad- 
dition to hand grinders, there are 
many new automatic finishing ma- 
chines for flat and slightly con- 
toured sheets. 

Electropolishing is maintaining 
favor for more intricate parts or 
those with inaccessible interiors. 
Some nameplates are deep etched 
and the grooves filled with paint. 
Fabricators like the better bond 
stainless provides for the paint— 
undersurface corrosion is a wide- 
spread cause of peeling. 

Fresh Effects—Stylists are con- 
tinually trying new methods for 
fresh effects. Translucent porce- 
lain enamels are exceptionally at- 
tractive. A number of novel ef- 
fects have been made by combin- 
ing them with deeply textured 
surfaces. 

Black etching is widely used 
for nameplates. Some vending ma- 
chine makers are etching trade- 
marks directly on cabinet bodies 
by this process. 

Welding—Nearly all fabricators 
agree that the trend in welding is 
to automatic methods. Colonial 
Iron Works Co., Cleveland, ex- 
plains: “We feel that refinement 
of fluxes is responsible for the 
new emphasis. New types main- 
tain correct chrome and nickel con- 
centrations in the weld nugget. 
Where possible, we use automatic 
submerged arc welding to join all 
stainless thicker than 1/16 in.” 

George Parks, chief welding en- 
gineer, Solar Aircraft Co., Des 
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| Moines, Iowa, says that aircraft 
fabricators also concentrate on 
i finely controlled automatic sys- 
@ tems (Mig or Tig). Welds are 
® shielded with helium or argon. 
Metal Selection—Carbide precip- 
itation and underbead cracking 
are problems. Users have a choice 
of stainless grades that will mini- 
mize the hazards: ELC (extra 
low carbon), columbium, or tita- 


{i nium stabilized grades. 


ELC grades give better results 
for high temperature and corrosive 
applications when subsequent heat 
treatment isn’t used. Columbium 
and titanium stabilized grades are 
used although they require some 
modification of welding method to 


- overcome crack (notch) sensitivity. 


New Method—One welding elec- 
trode manufacturer has followed 
the submerged arc trend with a 
new method for depositing stain- 
less on base plates of mild or low 
alloy steel. Two wires are fed 
continuously in an automatic ma- 
chine. Alternating current passing 
between the wires melts the stain- 
less and deposits a wide, heavy 
bead. The arc is submerged in 
a granular flux. 

The firm says dilution and pene- 
tration are kept at a minimum. 
The method was used on the new 
atomic reactor vessel at Shipping- 
port, Pa. 


MACHINING 


Most production men who ma- 
chine stainless don’t work from 
handbooks, particularly when it 
comes to speeds. 

As E. F. Allred, process engi- 
neer, Diversey Engineering Co., a 
Chicago maker of missile parts, 
puts it: “The drive to make money 
soon crowds you away from safe 
but conservative lower speeds. You 
learn that with some tool modifi- 
cations, you can get high speeds 
and high production rates. From 
there on it’s a matter of refine- 
ment.” 

Starting Point—Here’s how he 
would advise the beginning user: 
“On one of the tougher alloys, say 
347, I’d say begin at about 350 
sfpm with a %%-in. cut and a 0.025- 
in. feed. Work up from there.” 

His starting point is about double 
what most books suggest. He em- 
phasizes (as do all other users) 
that there are two musts: Ade- 
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Stainless and Heat-Resistant Steels____ 


AISI Mn Si P s 
No. Cc Max Max Cr Ni Max Max 
201 0.15 max 5.5-7.50 1.00 16-18 3.5-5.5 0.060 0.030 
Other: N 0.25 max 
202 0.15 max 7.5-10.00 1.00 17-19 4-6 0.060 0.030 
Other: N 0.25 max 
301 0.15 max 2.00 1.00 16-18 6-8 0.045 0.030 
302 0.15 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 8-10 0.045 0.030 
302B 0.15 max 2.00 2.0-3.0 17-19 8-10 0.045 0.030 
D 303 0.15 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 8-10 0.20 0.15 min 
is Other: Mo 0.60 max*; Zr 0.60 max* 
=< 303Se 0.15 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 8-10 0.20 0.06 
S$ Other: Se 0.15 min 
304 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 18-20 8-12 0.045 0.030 
= 3 304L 0.03 max 2.00 1.00 18-20 8-12 0.045 0.030 
z U 305 0.12 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 10-13 0.045 0.030 
= Be 308 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 19-21 10-12 0.045 0.030 
7) 
S) 4, 309 0.20 max 2.00 1.00 22-24 12-15 0.045 0.030 
< are) 309S 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 22-24 12-15 0.045 0.030 
= 310 0.25 max 2.00 1.50 24-26 19-22 0.045 0.030 
e 
ze} 3810S 0.08 max 2.00 1.50 24-26 19-22 0.045 0.030 
2 314 0.25 max 2.00 1.5-3.0 23-26 19-22 0.045 0.030 
316 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 16-18 10-14 0.045 0.030 
Other: Mo 2.00-3.00 
316L 0.03 max 2.00 1.00 16-18 10-14 0.045 0.030 
Other: Mo 2.00-3.00 
Bile 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 18-20 1i-15 0.045 0.030 
Other: Mo 3.00—4.00 
321 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 9-12 0.045 0.030 
Other: Ti 5xC min 
347 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 9-13 0.045 0.030 
Other: Cb-Ta 10xC min 
348 0.08 max 2.00 1.00 17-19 9-13 0.045 0.030 
Other: Cb-Ta 10xC min, Ta 0.10 max 
403 0.15 max 1.00 0.50 11.5-13 0.040 0.030 
410 0.15 max 1.00 1.00 11.5-13.5 0.040 0.030 
tc 414 0.15 max 1.00 1.00 11.5-13.5 1.25—2.50 0.040 0.030 
E 416 0.15 max 1.25 1.00 12-14 0.06 0.15 min 
eS Other: Mo 0.60 max*; Zr 0.60 max* 
5 
o 416Se 0.15 max 1,25 1.00 12-14 0.06 0.06 
S res} Other: Se 0.15 min 
= 3s 420 Over 0.15 1.00 1.00 12-14 0.040 0.030 
@ x 431 0.20 max 1.00 1.00 15-17 1.25-—2.50 0.040 0.030 
Lu 440A 0.60-0.75 1.00 1.00 1G6=1Sa | TO ers 0.040 0.030 
=z ia Other: Mo 0.75 max 
< © 440B 0.75—-0.95 1.00 1.00 16-18 0.040 0.030 
= rr.) Other: Mo 0.75 max 
fo} 440C 0.95-1.20 1.00 1.00 16ST 8 aes 0.040 0.030 
a Other: Mo 0.75 max 
GB 501 Over 0.10 1.00 1.00 Ce Shea 0.040 0.030 
fo} Other: Mo 0.40—0.65 
a5 502 0.10 max 1.00 1.00 A= Cm itis 0.040 0.030 
Other: Mo 0.40—0.65 
405 0.08 max 1.00 1.00 11.5-14.5 0.040 0.030 
Other: Al 0.10-0.30 
+ 430 0.12 max 1.00 1.00 14-18 0.040 0.030 
Oo 3 430F 0.12 max 1.25 1.00 4a te sas 0.06 0.15 min 
= & Other: Mo 0.60 max*; Zr 0.60 max* 
~ © 430FSe 0.12 max 1.25 1.00 14-18 0.06 0.06 
ne 2 Other: Se 0.15 min 
iter © hers 0.20 max 1.50 1.00 23-27 0.040 0.030 
s Other: N 0.25 max 


* At producer’s option; reported only when intentionally added. 


quate machine horsepower and ab- 
solute rigidity of machine, tooling, 
and workpiece. 

“Tf you don’t have them, you’re 
out of contention in the contract 
business.”’ 


Here’s how you can cut stain- 
less at practical, competitive rates. 
e Turning — Authorities recom- 
mend a lead angle on the tool, un- 
less you're turning to a shoulder. 
Throwaways, with their negative 
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rakes, will work if you boost speeds. 
Use big tool shanks to get rigidity. 
Leave at least 0.005 in. of stock 
for finish cuts. 

e Drilling—There’s a trend toward 
sharper drill points (one plant uses 
90 degrees) with grooves or notch- 
es in the cutting edges that will 
break the chips. Use fairly high 
feeds to keep the drill from rub- 
bing. 

e Milling — The trend is toward 
carbides, except for form cutters 
where cost would be prohibitive. 
Flood coolant in from behind the 
cutters to keep the work area sub- 
merged. 

® Tapping—Use a high hook angle. 
Most production men prefer the 
two flute, gun type taps. Try a 
mixture of white lead and sulfur- 
base oil for a lubricant. 

e Free Machining Alloys — The 
most common ones contain sulfur 
or selenium. Leaded stainless aims 
at the same target. Ease of ma- 
chining is about equal to that of 
common alloys. Machining experts 
have few problems with them. 


FORGING 


Use of large stainless forgings 
is on the increase. They require 
less material than several small 
ones needed to do the same job, 
and they reduce machining. 

Many are going into aircraft. 
Rings with a 20 to 30 in. OD and 
a total tolerance of % in. are being 
made. Forgings are being used ex- 
tensively for jet engine compres- 
sor sections, wheels, blades, and 
stator vanes. 

Civilian Uses — The trend to 
higher temperatures and pressures 
in process equipment is causing a 
switch from stainless to higher 
alloy materials on some _ jobs. 
Others are being upgraded to stain- 
less. Net result: There seems 
to be no decrease in demand for 
forgings. 

Forgings find wide use in oil 
fields, chemical industries, coal 
fields, sewage plants, and other 
areas where temperature, corrosive 
conditions, and strength require- 
ments make their use economical. 
A potential market: Coal hydro- 
genation plants. 

More 201 and 202 are being spec- 
ified where optimum corrosion re- 
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sistance is not a factor. Reason: 


Lower cost. 


CASTING 


Precision casting methods are 
growing in importance. 

Shell molding is being used 
more, says the Alloy Casting In- 
stitute. High volume parts like 
valves and fittings lend themselves 
to the process. Shell molding of 
light work comes to 10-25 per cent 
of output at Cooper Alloy Corp., 
Hillside, N. J. Coreroom work us- 
ing the CO. process has reached 
50 per cent. 

New Processes—Ceramic mold 
processes are being investigated by 
many producers. R. W. de Weese, 
vice president, sales, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland, Oreg., ex- 
plains: ‘This process offers sub- 
stantial promise in the production 
of castings that will have the 
quality and surface finish accept- 
able to the aircraft and guided 
missile fields.” 

Another new development is the 
use of hot, or exothermic, sleeves 
for open risers. Jobs that could 
not be done can now be produced 
practically and economically, says 
Cooper Alloy. 

New Alloys—New casting alloys 
have been developed to answer the 
need for higher strength and re- 
sistance to corrosion. One is 
CD-4MCu, which can be precipita- 
tion hardened at 800 to 900° F 
(see STEEL, Jan. 28, p. 95). 

The 17-4 PH grade is being cast 
in both shell and sand molds. The 
precipitation hardening alloys are 
being used by valve and pump 
makers to eliminate galling, re- 


ports H. L. McClees, president 
of Crucible Steel Casting Co., 
Lansdowne, Pa. Precipitation 


hardening increases tensile and 
yield strengths without destroying 
corrosion resistance. 

New Uses—Cast fittings and 
valves are being used by the nu- 
clear industry as primary loop 
components in pressurized water 
reactor systems for 2500 psi serv- 
ice at 670° F, says Cooper Alloy. 
The firm has introduced a line of 
Type 304 stainless castings that 
meets the AEC’s standards for 
x-ray and dye penetrant tests and 
the 20-minute hydrostatic test at 
6000 psi. 

The Alloy Casting Institute sees 


increasing use of stainless castings] 
in nuclear reactors. It’s indica-) 
tive of a general trend toward{ 
higher processing temperatures 
and pressures. In power gen-- 
eration, steam turbines are being: 
run at 1600 to 1800° F. 

Up and Down—John McBroom, 
president of Stainless Foundry &}f 
Engineering Inc., Milwaukee, says: }} 
“We have noticed a trend toward |} 
what may be referred to as super- }\f 
stainless steels. We get more in-}| 
quiries for these higher alloyed || 
metals.” H 

Also: ‘Low temperature prop- 
erties (for around — 270° F) are y 
requested more frequently.” 

And Around—Sandusky Foundry |} 
& Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio, a 
centrifugal casting specialist, sees \} 
a new use for stainless in suction | 
press rolls for papermaking ma- || 
chines. Also new: Snorkle tubes || 
and radar masts, control mecha: | 
nism parts for atomic reactors. 
catalyst baskets for chemica’ 
plants, and stator shells for cannec 
motor pumps used with atomic re 
actors. 

A new application for ferritic } 
stainless is in shell molded wear |} 
plates for large automotive dies. 


z 


METAL POWDER PARTS 


Producers of stainless powders 
run into two sales problems: Fab- | 
ricators must have a sintering fur- | 
nace in the 2100 to 2300° F range, | 
and few designers know about the 
availability of the material. 

Keystone Carbon Co., St. Marys, | 
Pa., fabricates parts from Types | 
316 and 302B powders. Strengths | 
range from 30,000 to 50,000 psi, | 
with 5 to 10 per cent elongation. | 
The parts are used in home appli- | 
ances, sporting goods, and novelty 
items. 

Other leading applications in- | 
clude filters, cams, bushings, water | 
meter parts, bearing blocks, instru- 
ment parts, ordnance parts, and | 
pressure snubbers. 

Producers see greater use for | 
molded structural parts and filters. | 
As sintered parts approach 90 to | 
95 per cent of theoretical density, 
they show strength and ductility | 
nearly equal to bar stock. | 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 


Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., | 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


ITEEC 


NOW! 


LLMETAL 


FOR FASTER 
DELIVERY 


Whether you are in 
the East, Midwest or West, 
there’s an Allmetal 

division office near you. 


Batteries of cold headers And if you need 
stainless steel fasteners, 


fast!—Allmetal can 
deliver from stock 
within 24 hours 


Allmetal specializes 
in all types of stainless and automatic screw 

steel fasteners, screws, machines ready to turn out 
nuts, bolts, washers, rivets, special fasteners 

pins, ‘AN’ fasteners, etc. to your specifications. 


' There’s no stock like 
' the largest stock, and 


Allmetal has the largest 
stock of stainless steel 
fasteners in the world 


ALLMETAL SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York Ploneer 1-1200 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
5611 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois EStebrook 9-1700 


WEST COAST DIVISION 
2978 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 


DUnkirk 5-6357 


manufacturers of stainless steel fasteners 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


By systematic replacement of tin plate mill facilities, Wheeling Steel . . 


Keeps Output Up As It Rebuilds 


BY “moving its equipment like men 
on a checkerboard,” Wheeling Steel 
Corp. will be able to complete a 
$30-million improvement program 
at its Yorkville (Ohio) tin plate 
mill with practically no loss of pro- 
duction. 
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Wheeling decided to expand and 
modernize the facility in Septem- 
ber, 1955. It also wanted to speed 
product flow by eliminating cross- 
handling. The problem: To in- 
stall new equipment and revamp 
production facilities without delay- 


ing shipments to customers. 

Careful Planning—‘We plannee 
our moves until March, 1956. Ther! 
we began a systematic renovation 
Of, Sthe mille explains G. A‘ 
Scheetz, general manager of thi 
plant. Using plant diagrams, ;: 


sSTEEW 


«KEEPS OUTPUT UP. 
ik 
‘priority system was established. | 
zach improvement was made with | 
Hlittle or no production loss. 
? Three groups of annealing fur- 
f naces were installed. The first 
Vigroup was put in place without in- 
terrupting annealing operations. 
Temporary furnaces replaced exist- 
2/ing capacity when the second and 
Mthird groups were installed. They 
} were put in an area where an- 
#nealed coils were stocked. 
Wheeling plans to relocate fur- 
naces and bases step by step. The | 
portable units are sized to anneal | 
$72 in. coils, with a maximum stack | 
@ height of 168 in. Some 20 fur- | 
8 naces and 59 bases were purchased 
(for the installation. Ten cooling 
™ covers were provided to speed up 
W) cooling of annealed stock. 
) Moving Job—In many cases, re- to-the-job engineering, reduced acci- 
location of equipment was neces- | | dent hazards. Conco engineered Cranes 
sary before new units were in- | [| eri- 
stalled. Example: To install a | | ~ ence that lies behind them. Write ° 


@new, 5-stand tandem mill, motor bulletin 5000A covering the complete _ 
* generator sets for a mill had to be line of Conco crane: fcists aad 


jj) moved. The move was made dur- holleys 
#) ing a weekend when the mill was ie 
not scheduled to operate. 


In the few cases where produc- | - oe 
tion has been lost, Wheeling’s ee — F ROM : \N Y S 


¢ ibility of operations has proved _ ue 
VIEWPOINT 


# valuable. Example: Pickling op- 
4} erations will be reduced for about 
} seven weeks during the dismantling 
# of a pickler. While a high speed, 
j continuous pickler is being in- 
stalled, Wheeling’s nearby Steu- | 
# benville, Ohio, plant will lend a 

} hand. 
New Equipment—When the pro- 
gram is completed (by the end of 
the first quarter of 1958), York- 
ville will have a 48 in., 5-stand 
tandem mill to cold reduce hot 
strip. A new 5000-fpm temper 
| mill will process wide strip in 
| 

: 

| 


coils. 
A modernized machine shop and | 
a new roll shop are in operation. 
| The increased demand for tin 
plate and black plate in coil form 
has brought about installation of 


a third side trimming and recoil- 
ing line. One of the two elec- | CONCO ENGINEERING WORK 
trolytic tinning lines will be | 
equipped with coilers to supply 
canmakers with electrolytic tin | 


plate in coils. Wheeling will also | JIB CRANES | ELECTRIC HOISTS] CHAIN HOISTS | HAND GEARED CRANE 
AND CRANES ASSEMBLIE! 


TROLLEYS 


Division of H. D. Conkey & Company 70-14th Ave., Mendota, Illinois 
AFFILIATES: Conco Engineering Works—Domestic Heating Equipment e Conco Building Products Inc.,—Brick, Tile, S 


install a new electrolytic cleaning | 
and scrubbing line; two lines will | 
be modernized. 
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Until now, it’s never been possible to look at an alloy 
bar or disc and be sure its center is as sound as its sur- 
face. Sometimes centerline weakness won’t show even 
in a cross section. But it will show in rejects, breakage, 
rapid wear. ‘he extrusion die illustrated is just one 
example. 


High alloy or high carbon steel bars and discs made by 
conventional steelmaking practice are subject to poor 
toughness and erratic properties at the core. ‘I'he cause 
is inhomogeneity—segregation, porosity, weakness—that 
occurs in the ingot while it is freezing. 


Composition of the steel, purity, pouring temperature 
and ingot mold design all affect core quality. Core de- 
fects cannot be entirely eliminated by rolling and pro- 
cessing of mill shapes. They remain in the core of the 
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bar, and may vary from major defects such as internal 
cracks, porosity and center segregation to subtle differ- 
ences in mechanical properties and service behavior be- 
tween core and surface material which are virtually 
undetectable before machining or before a part fails in 
service. 


The Mel-Trol process eliminates the problems of in- 
homogeneity by climinating their causes. 


Mel-T'rol is an organized system of extra time, extra 
care, extra effort—perfecting the steclmaking process to 
its very greatest efficiency. 


Quality control begins with scrap analysis, follows 
through the melt, casting the ingot, through rolling, 
annealing—all the mill processes that prepare Carpenter 
alloys for you—the user. Mel-Trol uses exclusive, 
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the manufacturer switched to a Mel-Trol alloy, rejects 
dropped from an average of about 7 per 1,000 to only 
2 in 90,000. 


Ask the Carpenter representative who calls on you about 
Mel-Trol. A selection of superior tool and die steels and 
elevated temperature alloys produced by the Mel-Trol 
method is available now—from Carpenter. 


| Carpenter-developed quality control tools and _proce- 
| dures along with the most modern equipment commer- 
cially available. 

Mel-T'rol gets results because—every quality control tool 
-and procedure used is used to its fullest capability— 
nothing less. A typical example: Fuel injection nozzles 
‘which are exhaustively tested after machining. When 


[arpe 


The Carpenter Stcel Company, 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N. Y.—‘“carsTEELCO” 


Pioneering in improved specialty steels through continuing research 


MACHINE TOPICS 


Ford Sells the Building Block 


The idea of standard dimensions for machine tools hasn’‘t 


died. In fact, a Ford spokesman says, the concept is already 
through the first two of four necessary stages 


THE DRIVE to standardized ma- 
chine tools advocated by engineers 
at Ford Motor Co. is well under- 
way, sayS a company spokesman. 

At a recent closed meeting in the 
Pentagon, H. C. Daum, manager, 
machining process department in 
Ford’s manufacturing engineering 
office, told Air Force officials the 
“building block” program will be 
brought about in four stages. 

Two To Go—tThe first step is to 
stimulate interest among builders. 
“This we have done.” 

Next, general specifications for 
in-line transfer machines had to be 
published. “Our purchasing activ- 
ity now attaches copies of such 
specifications to all quotation re- 
quests for such machines.” (Ford’s 
new Lima, Ohio, plant features ma- 
chines bought with building blocks 
in mind.) 

The third step, now in the works, 
entails development of more de- 
tailed specifications for ‘industry- 
wide standards for mounting pat- 
terns of the major components... 
required to construct nearly all 
production machine tools.”’ 

Finally ... “We propose stand- 
ardization of physical dimensions 
for spindle heights and mounting 
dimensions of manufacturers’ 
power units. Such standardiza- 
tion will be developed in conjunc- 
tion with machine tool builders.” 

Objection—At best, industry- 
wide transition to standardized di- 
mensions will go slowly. The 
builder who likes to boast that his 
“hexagonal ways are flutter-free”’ 
is likely to be difficult to coax into 
camp. 

Ford knows this. Mr. Daum 
says: “We would be the last peo- 
ple in the world to desire the freez- 
ing of machine tool design.” 

But he adds: “We are sure 
that the industry will be... re- 
sponsive in meeting the changing 
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requirements which the future is 
bound to bring.” 


How To Sell 


Should machine tools be sold 
through distributors or direct sales 
staffs? 

The question, always a “hot po- 
tato,” was discussed by a panel 
of machine tool builders at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Assn. at 
French Lick, Ind. 

Advocates of direct sales staffs 
cite advantages of control, con- 
tinuity, and concentration. 

Walter K. Bailey, president, 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
put it this way: ‘We feel sell- 
ing is a management problem and 
should not be delegated.” 

Frank Hayes, vice _ president, 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
added that increased complexity of 
customer products calls for more 
complex sales engineering solutions 
that can best be handled by factory 
trained specialists. 

K. M. Allen, executive vice presi- 
dent, Rockford Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., pointed up an ad- 
vantage in distributor selling. His 
company uses 38 distributors with 
190 sales engineers. Assuming 
they spend only 20 per cent of 
their time on Rockford products, 
they are the equivalent of 28 full- 
time men, a force few small compa- 
nies can afford. 


A variation in distributor sell- 
ing was brought out by Ralph 
J. Kraut, president, Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. His company gets the 
coverage it wants by using distrib- 
utors, but it retains control by hav- 
ing dealers work through five 
sales districts, each with a direct 
company sales staff. 


Space Welding 


It’s done with a portable spot! 
weld gun. Nuggets are spacers: ! 


Assemblies are strong | 


THE method illustrated below is! 


a gap between them, 
Linde Co., a division of Union} 
Carbide Corp., New York. | 

Called space welding, it’s said 


to be economical in the construc-] 


tion of heat exchangers and metal 


sandwiches. 
Method—It’s unlike projection) 
or plug welding. No contact isd 


required between sheets, and pro-} 
jections or holes for plugs are: 
not necessary. Removable spacers: 


separate sheets during welding. | 
The tool is a standard Sigma 


spotwelder, using argon shielding: 


gas. Wire feed is delayed untill) 
the arc melts a hole in the top) 
sheet and molten metal fuses with i 
the lower one. Metal continues} 
to build up until it fills the hole? 
and fuses with the top sheet. 


SPOTWELD METHOD 


. joins spaced sheets economically — 


Strong — The assemblies are | 
rigid. When two 1/16-in. carbon | 
steel sheets are space welded, it — 


takes a force of 412 lb to deflect 
them % in. A single 1%-in. sheet 
can be deflected the same amount 
by a force of only 212 lb. 

Space welded assemblies also 
have greater bursting strength 
than those made by projection or 
plug welding, says Linde, which 
makes the spotweld gun. 


STEEL 


Evaluating the new Ti-4AI-3Mo-1V sheet alloy... 
Distribution of lead in leaded steels... 
Effect of heat treatment on 431 stainless... 


Stress-rupture properties of chromium .. . 


Effect of temperature on airframe aluminum... 


‘What's New in Metals 


Those attending the National Metal Congress in Chicago 


this week will hear these subjects in technical sessions. Here 


is a cross section of ASM papers 


Leaded Steels 


Machinability of Type A Leaded 
Steels—There are subtle micro- 
scopic differences in lead or lead 
compound particles in high sulfur 
steels. The relative mass of the 
lead particles is affected by the 
rate of solidification of the parent 
ingot, association or lack of as- 
sociation with other nonmetallics, 
and the malleability of the sul- 
fides. 

The machining uniformity of 
Type A leaded steels is subject to 
the same chemical composition 
variables that affect the machina- 
bility of nonleaded, open hearth. 
free cutting steel. 

Oval sulfide inclusions increase 
the machinability of leaded steels 
and stringerlike nonmetallics seem 
to decrease it. 

The bulk of lead in the steels 
occurs as envelopes or sheaths as- 
sociated with the sulfides. The 
mass of the lead tails is, to some 
extent, dependent on sulfide mal- 
leability. The machinability rat- 
ing variations within Type A steels 
may be the result of a size effect. 
with both fine stringerlike sulfides 
and corresponding fine lead tails 
being unfavorable. 

Because of the interdependence 
of sulfide and lead particle size, 
however, the size effect of in- 
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clusions is not considered to be 
conclusive. 
Decreased carbon and _ silicon 


favor the formation of oval sul- 
fide inclusions with correspond- 
ingly massive lead tails and are 
beneficial to the cutting quality of 
Type A_ stock. Machinability is 
increased by lower manganese con- 
tents. 

Exclusive of inclusion variation, 
lead and sulfur appear to have a 
similar beneficial effect of about 
+ 1 index point per 0.01 per cent 
increase of the element. Phos- 
phorus and nitrogen do not ap- 
pear to influence the quality of 
Type A_ steel—E. J. Paliwoda, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 


Morphology and Chemistry of Lead 
in Leaded High Suifur Steels— 
Microradiography is a useful tool 
for investigating the morphology 
of leaded steels, especially when 
used in combination with standard 
metallographic methods. 

An experimental ingot of leaded, 
high sulfur steel was examined by 
microradiography in both the as- 
cast and hot-rolled conditions. It 
appears that virtually all the lead 
can be revealed by the technique. 

The distribution of the lead in 
the as-cast ingot closely follows 


that of other segregating elements, 
particularly sulfur. This is a re- 
sult of mechanical processes oc- 
curring during freezing which force 
lead and nonmetallic inclusions 
(such as manganese sulfide) into 
the same interdendritic areas. 

X-ray and electron diffraction 
tests show no evidence of lead 
compounds. The lead is present 
largely in the elemental form. The 
close association of lead with 
manganese sulfide apparently is 
not a result of chemical reaction 
or mutual solubility at elevated 
temperature. 

The distribution of lead and the 
size of lead particles is a function 
of the time required for solidifica- 
tion in relation to the settling rate 
of lead particles. 

Rolling elongates the manganese 
sulfide inclusions and at the same 
time forces the associated lead 
particles to each end of the in- 
clusion where they exhibit the typ- 
ical appearance of lead sheaths or 
“tails.’—J. W. Thurman and E. J. 
Paliwoda, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; E. J. Duwell, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.. St. 
Paul. 


Stainless Steels 


Effect of Microstructure and Heat 
Treatment on the Mechanical Prop- 
erties of Type 431 Stainless—Many 
critical applications in chemical 
equipment, aircraft, and ordnance 
require a material with high 
strength and good corrosion re- 
sistance. 

Frequently, the strength require- 
ment rules out austenitic and fer- 
ritic stainless steels and it is nec- 
essary to use one of the marten- 
sitic grades. AISI Type 431 (16 
per cent Cr, 2 Ni), is one of the 
most potentially attractive steels 
in this class because it has the 
highest corrosion resistance of 
this series of alloys and mechani- 
cal properties equivalent to those 
of low-alloy steels with about the 
same carbon content. 

However, a number of factors 
have restricted the widespread use 
of the material. 

1. The rapid drop in hardness 
over a narrow temperature range 
makes it difficult to control the 
hardness by heat treatment. 

2. The ductility in the trans- 
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WHAT'S NEW IN METALS... 


verse direction of forgings is par- 
ticularly poor at high strength 
levels. 

3. Most commercially produced 
Type 431 stainless steel contains 
an appreciable amount of delta fer- 
rite as a microconstituent. 

Studies were made to determine 
the effect of microstructure and 
heat treatment. Four conclusions 
were reached: 

1. The transverse reduction of 
area of Type 431 is considerably 
improved at high strength levels 
when the steel does not contain 
ferrite stringers. This should ap- 
ply also to other hardenable stain- 
less steels. 

2. Fracture occurs in the ferrite 
stringers and results in high stress 
concentrations in the tempered- 
martensitic matrix. 

3. The transverse ductility is also 
sensitive to the quenching tem- 
perature, reaching a low value in 
ferrite-free steel when the aus- 
tenitizing temperature is one at 
which a grain-boundary precipita- 
tion of carbide occurs. 

4. Retained austenite reduces the 
yield strength of this steel. This 
effect can be minimized by a refrig- 
eration treatment.—G. E. Dieter, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Influence of Nickel on Intergran- 
ular Corrosion of 18 Per Cent 
Chromium Steels—Types 304 and 
430 steels can be relatively immune 
to intergranular attack or made 
susceptible (sensitized) through 
selected heat treatments. 

A specific heat treatment makes 
one steel immune and _ the 
other susceptible. Another specific 
heat treatment results in the re- 
verse situation. 

The question arises: 
nickel content does the ‘“switch’’ 
occur? The purpose of this study 
was to determine where the di- 
vision or transition in the mech- 
anisms of intergranular corrosion 
occurs and also the heat treat- 
ments required for optimum cor- 
rosion resistance. 

Type 304 stainless steel is made 
susceptible to intergranular cor- 
rosion when heated at 1200 to 
1400° F. That heat treatment im- 
parts resistance to intergranular 


At what 
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corrosion for Type 430 steels. 
Quenching from 1900 to 2000° F 
provides optimum resistance to 
Type 304 but makes Type 430 
susceptible to intergranular cor- 
rosion. The major compositional 
difference in these steels is nickel 
(8 per cent in Type 304, none in 


Type 430). 
Alloys containing intermediate 
nickel compositions were cast, 


rolled, heat treated, and tested to 
determine the influence of this ele- 
ment on corrosion behavior. It 
was found that the transition oc- 
curs at about 2.5 to 3 per cent 
nickel. Steels with higher nickel 
should be heat treated like the 
austenitic steels and those below 
like the ferritic steels. 

An unexpected result was the 
good resistance to intergranular 
corrosion of all of these alloys 
when water quenched from 1400° 
F.—Lt. J. R. Upp, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio; 
F. H. Beck and M. G. Fontana, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The Metal Selector 


Did you get your copy? 
Published in the Metal Show 
issue (Oct. 28) of STEEL, it 
compiles data on types, 
uses, and availability of: 1. 
Wrought and casting cop- 
per alloys. 2. Wrought and 
casting aluminum alloys. 3. 
Ferrous castings. 4. Magne- 
sium. 5. Titanium. 6. Zinc 
diecasting alloys. 7. Alloy 
and H-steels. 8. Stainless 
and heat resistant steels. 
You can get a copy free 
by writing Editorial Serv- 
ice, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Re- 
quest: "The Metal Selec- 
tor." For quantities, the 
price is 10 cents a copy. 


Carbide Precipitation and Brittle- 
ness in Austenitic Stainless Steel— 
Austenitic stainless steels lose duc- 
tility when deformed at high 
strain rates. 


To determine whether carbide 
precipitation is responsible for 


high speed embrittlement in stain- |) 
less steels and to characterize the )}) 


relationship of ductility with strain 
rate and temperature of deforma- 


tion, tensile tests of annealed and’ ] 


sensitized austenitic stainless steels 


of varying carbon content—Types |} 


304 ELC (0.024 C), 304 (0.060 C), 


302 (0.09 C)—were conducted over I 
a range of temperatures and strain |} 


rates. Conclusions: 


1. At low strain rates, the steels |f 
in tensile | 


exhibited a maximum 


ductility at room temperature as |} 


the test temperature was varied 
from — 321 to 500° F. 
2. At high strain rates, the steels 


gained steadily in ductility as the | 


test temperature was increased. 


3. At constant temperature, the 
steels lost ductility as the strain 


rate increased; the greatest loss 1 


occurred at room temperature. 
4. The amount of martensite 


formed during deformation cannot — 


be correlated with the ductility. 
For the sensitized material: 


5. The degree of sensitization | 
was a function of the carbon level. | 


Type 304 ELC was not embrittled, 
whereas Type 304 was embrittled 
but less than Type 302. 

6. Carbide embrittlement mani- 
fested itself primarily in the range 
of low temperatures at low strain 
rates. 

7. The carbide-embrittled speci- 
mens fractured intergranularly. 


8. Carbide embrittlement cannot | 


account for the high speed embrit- 
tlement which is characteristic of 
austenitic 18-8 stainless steel as a 
class.—A. Kramer and W. M. Bald- 
win Jr., Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cleveland. 


Chromium 


Tensile and Stress-Rupture Prop- 
erties of Chromium — Chromium- 
base alloys may become important 
high temperature materials. 
Chromium is abundant, has a mod- 
erately high melting point and 
excellent oxidation resistance. 
Chromium is easily arc melted 
and fabricated by extrusion and 
swaging if the melting stock is 
first purified at 2900° F in pure, 
dry hydrogen. Processing raises 
the oxygen and nitrogen levels 
significantly above those obtain- 
able after hydrogen purification. 


These impurities probably do not 


STEEL 


it’s time to check with Ohio Seamess 


FREE HANDBOOKS 


Write Ohio Seamless, Shelby, 
Ohio for your free copy of 
Technical Handbook A-2 
(Seamless Aircraft Tubing) or 

Technical Handbook M-1 
(Seamless Mechanical 
Tubing) ... or call one of our 
nearby field representatives. 


OS TUCO TUBING SHELBY, OHIO ® Birthplace of the Seamless Steel Tube Industry in America 
SEAMLESS AND ELECTRIC-RESISTANCE WELDED 


Ostuco Aircraft Quality or Mechanical Seamless Steel Tubing 
planned into your aircraft, missile or launching equipment 
can increase strength-per-pound, improve performance, 

reduce production costs. Check with us while you’re still in 
the blueprint stage . . . we'll prove it! 


OSTUCO 


SWELBY, CHIO 


MANUFACTURED IN STEEL TUBING * FABRICATING * FORGING 
SALES OFFICES: Birmingham * Charlotte * Chicago (Oak Park 
SHELBY, OHIO Cleveland © Dayton * Dereet © Detroit (eendane) * “Houston } 
Los Angeles (Lynwood) * Moline * New York * Nort 
EXCLUSIVELY BY Kaeees City * Philadelphia (Wynnewood) ° Pitisburgh. © Richmond 


Rochester ® Salt Lake City * Seattle © St. Louis * St. Paul 


OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION xiiviricor cut tt coe. us 


EXPORT: COPPERWELD STEEL INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 


OF COPPERWELD STEEL COMPA NY 225 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
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caid he oh e0e 
“IT doa tale unfold” 


This lathe chip, like many, many others, will go to 
the scrap pile. But there can be gold in the story 
that it tells. 


Its color, size and shape pose questions like 
these: Is too much heat being generated by 
excessive speed, thereby causing short tool 
life and work distortion? Is speed too low, 
with resultant production loss? Is the rated 
horsepower of the machine too low or 
possibly too high for the expected metal 
removal? Is work finish unsatisfactory? 
Compressed into one overall question, is 
the inbuilt productiveness of the machine 
being realized on every cut of every part, 


day after day? 


There’s one certain, affirmative answer. Use 
Monarch’s ultra-modern lathes—the Series 62 Pre- 
selector Dyna-Shift; the Series 80 and 90 Heavy 
Duty Dyna-Shift; the Series EE Model 1000. Chips 
from them are daily unfolding tales of increased 
output and lengthened tool life. It’s quite possible 
the lathe chips in your plant would tell a story of 
real cost reduction, if ‘-Made By Monarch’’. The 
Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


You’ve never seen another machine like the 
Monarch Dyna-Shift Lathes with their ‘think- 
ing headstocks.’” The Series 90 (above) is 
typical of a complete range of sizes featuring 
the Dyna-Shift way to reduced turning costs. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER... , TURN TO MONARCH 
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affect the properties at the higher )} 
temperatures. However, they may |} 
be important to strain-aging, and | 
they certainly affect the ductile- |} 
brittle transition temperature, 

which is about 600° F 

Increased room. temperature }} 
hardness results from treatments } 
at 1600 to 2800° F. This may be)} 
caused by increased nitrogen in | 
solution. It is not likely that this }} 
modifies the properties perceptibly, 
since the solution of nitrogen would | 
only take place at test temper- | 
atures above the range where ni- }} 
trogen is expected to be effective. 

No yield points were observed | 
in the tensile flow curves, but the} 
characteristic temperature  de-/|| 
pendence of the tensile parameters | 
suggests strain-aging. Yield points | 
may be expected at temperatures || 
lower than 600° F, and should be » 
produced by chromium having ¢ | 
lower transition temperature. 

A comparison of the tensile anc. 
rupture properties of chromium | 
with those of molybdenum and. 
tungsten is an impressive demon. 
stration of the relationship be-— 
tween strength and melting point. | 
More fundamental relationships, 
such as that of the heat content. 
at the melting point, undoubtedly 
exist, as they do with hot hard- 
ness. 
Chromium has a detriment or | 
an advantage which is reflected by 
its melting point. 

It is reasonable to expect chrom- | 
ium alloys to be most useful in a 
range below that of the higher » 
melting refractory metals and | 
above that of iron-nickel-cobalt 
base alloys. 

It is estimated that chromium 
alloys, when they are developed, 
will be used mainly in the 1600 to. 
1800° F range for those applica- 
tions which utilize the remarkable 
oxidation resistance of the metal. | 
—J. W. Pugh, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 


Aluminum 


Effects of Temperature-Time His- | 
tories on the Tensile Properties of 
Airframe Structural Aluminum | 
Alloys—Increased airframe operat- 
ing speeds create an important | 
need for information relating the | 
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At the Rock of Ages granite quarry in Barre, Vermont, a derrick with a 
bucket platform is used to lower crews to the bottom of the 360-foot 
quarry. With the lives of scores of menat stake they know that they can 


LOOK FOR THE 


YELLOW TRIANGLE 
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You may not operate derricks carrying ten-man loads 
or 50-ton blocks of granite, but safety should be just as 
important to you. A “bargain”’ rope may save you money 
—pbut if it fails it may cost more than you bargained 
for. Buy rope on the basis of quality—buy Wickwire Rope. 


PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 


ap rali=a tes) 16 te) re 7Neie), ie aa AONEDE al R OsNm C.OFR PIO mR Ayn ILOUN 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte * Denver * El Paso 
Farmington (N.M.)* Fort Worth + Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln (Neb.) * Odessa (Tex.)* Oklahoma City * Phoenix * Pueblo 


Salt Lake City * Tulsa * Wichita + PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San Francisco * San Leandro 


Seattle * Spokane * WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston ° Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia 
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effects of service temperature-time- 
stress histories to the mechanical 
properties of metals. 

In this work, generalized expres- 
sions have been developed for the 
tensile properties of 7075-T6 and 
2024-T3 alclad sheet. 

To obtain these, tensile tests 
were made at room temperature, 
200, 300, and 400° F after single 
and sequential exposures sampling 
the temperature ranges of 300 to 
600° F (2024-T3) and 250 to 500° 


F (7075-T6) and the time range of 


0.1 to 1000 hours. 

Normalization and 
tion procedures were applied to 
the yield and _ ultimate tensile 
strength data, using semi-empirical 
parameters based on the rate-proc- 
ess theory. Statistical calculations 
were made to determine the degree 
of conformance of test data and 
generalized equations. 


generaliza- 


The conclusion was reached that 
the yield and ultimate strength 
generalized equations are adequate 
for analyzing the effects of those 


service time-temperoture exposure 


Curtiss-Wright Ultrasonic Metal Testing 


Insures Quality Control 


Nondestructive Test Equipment Inspects Critical 
Alloy Parts for Thompson Products 


CURTISS-WRIGHT OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


Under high stress conditions of jet aircraft and engine components, slight 
inclusions could become defects. To safeguard against flaws in high alloy 
turbine wheels, Thompson Products Company uses Curtiss-Wright Ultra- 
sonic Test Equipment. High frequency sound waves become unerring 
flaw detectives. 

The Immerscope, basic unit, detects internal flaws and presents them 
as visual pips on the cathode ray tube. The Dual Channel Flaw Calibrator 


(shown above) indicates the size of the flaw. It also provides two addi- 


tional flaw alarm channels which allow a differentiation between size 
and type of flaw. 

By console controlled manipulation, intricate shapes and surfaces may 
be inspected. Defects can also be recorded for immediate correction 
or reference. 

Standard ultrasonic testing and immersion units and automatic inspec- 
tion installations tailored to your applications insure great savings in 
machining time and quality control. Curtiss-Wright engineers are avail- 
able to give prompt consideration to your problems. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION + PRINCETON, N. J. ~ 


MONTREAL 


histories within the range of room 
temperature to 500° F and 1.0 to 
1000 hours, and the room tempera- 
ture to 400° F tensile strengths of 
subject airframe alloys. — R. E. 
Fortney and C. H. Avery, North- 
rup Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif. 


Relation Between Constitution and 
Ultimate Grain Size in Aluminum 
—1.25 Per Cent Manganese Alloy 
3003—The grain size of annealed 
sheet of the aluminum alloy con- 
taining 1.25 per cent manganese 
(3003) is distinctly related to the 
thermal history of the material. 

If ingot produced by the semi- 
continuous, direct chill method is 
given a high temperature homo- 
genization heating, known as a 
“preheat,” before hot rolling, it 
is not difficult to obtain a fine 
grain size with normal control. 

Omission of the homogenization 
treatment leads to an undesirably 
coarse ultimate grain size. It was 
considered important to the fun- 
damental understanding of grain 
size control to investigate the man- 
ner in which the constitution of 
the alloy was related to grain size. 

The major microstructural dif- 
ference between wrought products 
from 3003 aluminum elloy ingot 
which has or has not been given 
a high temperature homozenization 
heat treatment lies in the greater 
quantity of fine precipitate par- 
ticles in the latter. 

This high concentration of con- 
stituent particles leads to a mod- 
ification of the normal recrystal- 
lization process in a manner which 
f.vors the formation of coarse re- 
crystallized grains. The grain size 
in either case is a function of the 
recrystallization process only. 

The highly concentrated pre- 
cipitate imparts slightly higher 
strength, in addition to its effect 
on recrystallization behavior and 
grain size. — Philip R.. Sperry, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


Titanium 


Evaluation of New Titanium-Base 
Sheet Alloy, Ti-4Al-3Mo-1V—With 
increasing uses for titanium and 
its alloys in high-speed aircraft, a 
higher strength titanium sheet al- 
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‘to temperatures of 800° F. 
| In an effort to satisfy this re- 
iquirement, the Ti-4Al-3Mo-1V 
# composition was developed as a 
@moderate strength, heat treatable 
jalloy for sheet applications. It 
is now in semicommercial produc- 
«tion. 
Because Ti-4A1-3Mo-1V is a heat 
Streatable alloy, most of the evalu- 
f ation was performed on the basis 
of a study of its solution treating 
¥ and aging characteristics. 
' Particular emphasis was placed 
fon solution treating to achieve a 
minimum yield-to-tensile strength 
ratio which occurred at a solution 
i temperature near 1550° F. 
- Solution temperatures of 1600 to 
11700°F resulted in bendability 
i that was comparable with that 
' obtained at 1550° F, although the 
( solution treated, tensile ductility 
» decreased above 1600 to 1650° F. 
) Temperatures higher than 1550° F 
} were required to obtain aged, ulti- 
i mate tensile strengths in excess 
| of 170,000 psi. 
Little sacrifice in solution treat- 
| ed tensile strength and bend ductil- 
ity was observed at a solution tem- 
perature as high as 1650° F which 
resulted in ultimate tensile 
strengths of 190,000 to 195,000 
| psi after aging at 900° F for 24 
hours. This strength advantage at 
room temperature (obtained by 
using a higher solution tempera- 
ture) also persisted to 1000° F. 

Heat treated sheet was stable 
under stress of 50,000 psi at 800° F 
for periods to 1000 hours, although 
the loss in ductility after elevated 
temperature exposure under stress 
was somewhat greater in the 
higher strength condition obtained 
by solution treating at 1650° F. 

No embrittlement was detected. 
Total creep deformation of mate- 
rial solution treated from 1550° F 
and aged at 850 to 1000° F was in 
the range of 1.1 to 1.4 per cent 
at 800° F after 1000 hours at 
50,000 psi. 

Material solution treated from 
1650° F and aged at 900 to 1000° 
F showed deformation from about 
0.1 to 0.5 per cent; the exposure 
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VERSATILE LABORATORY SIZE 


ROLLING MILL 


COMBINES 


PRECISION 
VERSATILITY 
COMPACTNESS 
MODERATE 
COST 


EXTRA HEAVY 
BEARINGS PERMIT 
ROLLING NEWEST 
AND TOUGHEST 
METALS 


MODEL 4-053 is the newest and finest Precision Rolling 
Mill engineered especially for metallurgical and research jabora- 
tories in industry and colleges .. . or for a production mill in 
many applications. Extremely flexible it can be used as (1) a 
two-high, (2) a four-high with work rolls driven, and, (3) a.four- 
high with back-up rolls driven. This unique three-way drive, and 
a full line of accessories, permit a complete range of reductions 
in both hot and cold rolling. Write for complete specifications or 
copy of our rolling mill catalog. 


FENN 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


is available at all times to help 
you solve rolling problems. Fenn 
engineers will also gladly test-roll 
samples of your materials: 


Precision Wire Shaping 


Rolling Mills Swaging Machines 


i Tub 
Turks Heads Wire and ube 


THE FENN MANUFACTURING CCMPANY 405 FENN ROAD, NEWINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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time was only 300 hours at 800° F 
and 50,000 psi, so no direct com- 
parison with the 1550° F solution 
treated material can be made. 

Limited formability tests on 
larger resistance, solution treated 
pieces of sheet showed that the 
material bent satisfactorily at room 
temperature around a radius of 4.0 
T and that subsequently it could 
be stretch wrapped and joggled 
at room temperature. 


A preliminary welding study 


showed that weld strengths were 
comparable with those of the base 
metal, although the as-welded duc- 
tility was at a low level. Post- 
welding annealing appears to offer 
some promise in improving weld 
ductility, and good bendability 
(3.3T) can be obtained in the weld 
following a solution treatment of 
1550° F (14 hour) WQ. 

Porosity in the weldment some- 
what limits the reliability of test 
results which, if anything, would 
indicate that Ti-4Al-3Mo-1V sheet 
is not readily weldable using pres- 
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Now‘ Ajax SALT BATH FURNACES 
with REMOVABLE 
SUBMERGED ELECTRODES 


What used to be a costly, time-con- 
suming job now takes only an hour 
or two at the most. Labor cost is next 
to nothing . . . and there is little or 
no “down time” for the heat treating 
equipment because Ajax Removable 
Submerged Electrodes can now be 
changed without tearing down either 
the furnace wall or the pot. 

Electrodes enter from over the top 
and slant into the salt bath. There are 
no openings below the salt line. A 
ceramic tile over each pair of electrodes 


»-.at absolute minimum 
labor cost 


».. Without costly shutdowns 


+... Without tearing down 
either furnace or pot 
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See it at the National 
Metal Show—Chicago 
Nov. 4-8, 1957 


AJAX ELECTRIC COMPANY 
952 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Associates: Ajax Engineering Corp.; Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 


seals off all air and eliminates corrosion 
at the salt line. Thus, all the inherent 
advantages of submerged design are 
assured. 

To expose the electrodes for rapid 
removal, it is only necessary to lift the 
tile. The entire job can be handled by 
unskilled labor. Actual electrode chang- 
ing time is less than an hour per pair. 


Write for 
Bulletin 810 
giving full details, 


ent fusion welding techniques.— 4 
R. S. Richards, D. L. Day, and H. | 
D. Kessler, Titanium Metals Corp. § 
of America, Henderson, Nev. 


Carburizing Stresses 


Distribution of Residual Stresses in 
Carburized Cases and Their Origin }j 
—Carburizing gives an extremely jj 
hard, long wearing surface on eas- } 
ily fabricated low carbon and low/)) 
alloy steels. The combination of [) 
surface hardness and high strength }f} 
and toughness in the core is valu- | 
able under certain types of applied | 
stresses. | 

A valuable byproduct of these } 
case-hardening treatments is the 4 
residual compressive stresses inf 
the hardened surface layers. The? 
benefit from these residual com- 4 
pressive stresses in fatigue appli- | 
cations depends on their exact: 
magnitude and depth distribution. | 

In this work, the residual stress } 
distributions in carburized cases} 
on SAE 8620, 1118, 1018. and 5140 
steels were studied using a pre-- 
cision x-ray diffraction technique. . 

The stress distribution through || 
the case was correlated with the: 
carbon distribution as determined || 
chemically and with the crystalline } 
phase composition. 

Some general conclusions may ’ 
be drawn: 


1. The magnitude and distribu- | 
tion of the compressive stress at. 
every depth in a carburized case: 
is determined by the extent of the | 
transformation to martensite and 
the sequence in which these trans- | 
formations occur. 


2. Maximum compression occurs | 
at 50 to 60 per cent of the total | 
case depth. In low-carbon core | 
samples studied, this corresponds | 
closely to the point at which the | 
carbon content drops below 0.5 per 
cent. 


3. The reversal in the sign of | 
the residual stress from compres- | 
sion in the case to tension in the | 
core occurs at or near the case- | 
core boundary. 


4. Proceeding outward through | 
the case from the case-core bound- 
ary to the point of maximum com- 
pression, the stress becomes more | 
compressive due to sequence of the | 
transformations to isothermal | 
transformation products or to | 
martensite. 


5. Proceeding outward through | 
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In micro-inch comparison of hydraulic tubing... 


HYDRALUSTER shows smoothest, 
most friction-free |.D. 


These graphic red lines are recorded measurements showing 
a surface profile inside both HYDRALUSTER and a length 
of standard hydraulic tubing. Both tubes were selected at random 
from warehouse stocks, then accurately measured in microinches 
by the sensitive stylus of the famous PROFICORDER. 

_ Hydraulic system efficiency and dependability, in a large 
VERIFICATION: Measurements of Hy- degree, depend on factors illustrated by the red lines. Tube X 


greatest and Tube X were ie on The is not a scrap piece of tubing. In fact, it represents a quality 
rojicoraer—an instrument of our manu- 9 

ae ewes ese pre. grade purchased and used every day. Which tube would you 
file of practically any machined or finished select to offer the least resistance to hydraulic flow . . . to trans- 
surface. The tests were conducted in our mit fluid with the least amount of pressure drop... and to 


laboratories under my personal supervision. 


i ? 
And I verify that both tubes were measured create the least fluid turbulence: 


under identical conditions. The resulting Hydraluster is the answer, of course. And Hydraluster is 
Sep Ase ve ek iadeiales oe a8 the right tube to specify when you want to insure these same 
samples furnished. Douglas Palmer — Chie sreans . ° 

: Inspector, Micrometrical Mfg. Co., Ann Arbor, performance characteristics in your hydraulic systems. 
Mich. SAMPLES AND SPECIFICATIONS: Examine Hydraluster finish yourself. 


Your name on company letterhead will bring specifications 
and a sample by return mail. Hydraluster is sold at standard 
carbon hydraulic tubing prices. 


Tubing Company Division-Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. DEPT. NO. 1-E 


District Offices: Buffalo * Chattanooga * Cleveland * Dayton * Hartford * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Milwaukee * Chicago ° Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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i NO. 2 
PROCESS 


Electrostatic 


to get the excellent 


and uniform high quality wrinkle finish on all 


RIG TYPEWRITERS 


Both prime and finish coats are uniformly applied to 
IBM Electric Typewriter cases as they rotate around 
the floor-mounted Ransburg No. 2 Process reciprocating 
disks. Automatic Electro-Spray provides three times as 
many pieces per gallon as by former hand spray. 


IBM’s strict quality standards are easily 
maintained with Ransburg No. 2 Process in the 
painting of Electric Typewriter parts. Rejects by 
the former hand spray method used to run as high 
as 30% on some parts. Now, with automatic 


Electro-Spray, rejects for all reasons are 


only 3% to 5%. 
Three Times as Many Pieces per Gallon! 


Along with increased production, paint mileage 
is stepped up, and they get three times as many 
pieces per gallon as by the former hand spray 
method. That’s because efficiency of the Ransburg 
No. 2 Process Reciprocating Disk puts the paint 
where it’s supposed to go . . . on the parts. 

Want to know how Ransburg Electro-Spray 
can improve the quality of your painted products 

. . and at the same time, cut your paint and 
labor costs? At no obligation to you, we will 
make complete laboratory tests with your 
products to prove the advantages and cost saving 
benefits which can be yours with Ransburg 
No. 2 Process. Write or call. 


Wnt ELECTRO-COATING CORP. 
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IBM (relics on RANSBURG 


Spray Painting 
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the case from the point of maxi- - 
mum compression to the surface, 
the magnitude of the compressive’ 
stress decreases as the amount of 
martensite is restricted by incom- 
plete transformation of the aus- 
tenite. | 

6. On some carburized speci-}) 
mens, thin surface films may oc-}| 
cur in which there are wide varia- |) 
tions in phase compositions and |) 
correspondingly wide variations in if 
residual stress.—D. P. Koistinen, |} 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
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Endurance Limit 


Effect of Per Cent Tempered Mar- ‘| 
tensite on Endurance Limit—The } 
effect of microstructure on the en- , 
durance limit of the following 7 
steels was investigated: SAE ]| 
1340, 4042, 4340, 5140, and 80B40. | 
By using different quenching media | 
and by changing the cross section || 
of the quenched bars, various } 
amounts of martensite were pro- | 
duced by continuous cooling. 


A relationship exists between | 
the percentage of martensite | 
formed on quenching and temper- 
ing to 36 Rockwell C and the en- 
durance limit. A small percentage ; 
of nonmartensitic structure has an . 
adverse effect on the fatigue: 
strength of the steels tested. Be-» 
low 85 per cent martensite, the en- . 
durance limit is affected little by | 
microstructure. 

In the application of hardenabil- | 
ity to design, some specifications || 
require 90 per cent martensite at || 
the 34 radius. In less stringent || 
specifications, 80 per cent martens- | 
ite is required and in still less, 50 |) 
per cent martensite is required. 

Provided that 100 per cent mar- # 
tensite 1s obtained at and just be- | 
low the surface, there appears to ih 
be little difference between the 50}! 
per cent and 80 per cent mar-'} 
tensite requirement at the 34 ra--) 
dius. The 90 per cent martensite »! 
would give a higher endurance?) 
value at this point. | 

If the surface is less than 100)} 
per cent martensite, the endurance ! 
limit drops off rather sharply to) 
the 90 per cent value and less) 
sharply to the 85 per cent value.— - 
F. Borik, R. D. Chapman, and|/ 


W. E. Jominy, Chrysler Corp., De- : 
troit. 
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and equipment 


Shear Cuts Angles Within a Tolerance of 2 Minutes 


| The angular shearing gage with this 10 Series by 
y ft shear accurately gages the length of the sheared 
a All gage stops are equipped with microme- 
_.er adjustments. Accuracy is insured by hydraulic 
by 1old-downs which clamp with 5 tons of pressure. 

“ The shear operates at 65 strokes a minute. The 
Hearriage moves easily between angular gaging posi- 
tions. Pivot point for the shearing gage is in the 
ss shear table. Write: Cincinnati Shaper Co., Hopple, 
mGarrard, and Elam Streets, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
Phone: Kirby 1-5010 


Baling Press Handles Car Bodies in 2% Minutes 


The Dempster-Balester 2000 does a prebaling op- 
eration between its auxiliary compression door and a 
skip pan loader. This reduces the dimensions of a 
car body so that it can be placed easily into the 
medium-size charging box (48 in. deep, 72 in. wide, 
and 144 in. long). 

Prebaling takes less than 1 minute; the automatic 
baling cycle is completed in 90 seconds. 

Bales are about 24 x 24 x 48 in. They weigh from 
1500 to 2000 lb. 

Press features: Pushbutton controls, automatic 
compression, and return of main rams. Write: Dept. 
S-B, Dempster Bros. Inc., Knoxville 17, Tenn. Phone: 
4-1671 


Gear Checker Inspects Spur or Helical Gears for Concentricity 


This automatic gear monitoring unit can inspect a 
gear every 6 seconds. 

The amount of eccentricity in the gear is deter- 
mined by using conjugate rolling action in two di- 
rections of rotation with a master gear in mesh with 
the part. 

After checking, parts within predetermined toler- 
ances are passed automatically to the next opera- 
tion; parts that are eccentric are shunted from the 
system. 

The accuracy adjustment is infinitely sensitive to 
eccentricity errors. 

The unit is designed for use in automated pro- 
duction lines. One central panel can electrically 
operate allied automation units. The gear checker 
comes in a range of sizes. Write: Michigan Tool Co., 
7171 E. MecNichols Rd., Detroit 12, Mich. Phone: 
Twinbrook 1-3111 
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and equipment 


Offset Tube Printer 


Material from 4 to 4 in. OD 
can be handled by this wire, bar, 
and tube printer without changing 
guide wheels. 

The unit will print a continuous 
message, set on a 24-in. offset 


printing wheel, in type sizes from 
PAG MOelain. 


A ¥%-hp motor drives the mate- 
rial through the marking head at 
speeds of 45 to 450 lineal feet a 
minute. Write: Pannier Corp., 220 
Sandusky St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Phone: Fairfax 1-5185 


Aluminum Welder 


This portable inert gas welder 
has an integrally mounted wire 
drive (motor driven) and a wire 
supply. 

There are two models. One han- 
dles filler wire 1/50 to 3/64 in. in 
diameter; the other is for wire 
from 3/64 to 1/16 in. in diameter. 
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Travel speeds for horizontal fil- 
lets average 22 ipm with 1/16 in. 
filler wire. 

Gas and welding current are de- 
livered to the gun by a hose as- 
sembly in which argon flows around 
the central conductor. 

The gun weighs less than 4 lb 
when loaded with 1 lb of filler wire. 
Write: Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 2278, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone: Express 1-2800 


Shell Parting 


LF-460 is a silicone parting 
emulsion used with the shell mold- 
ing process. The emulsion, di- 
methyl silicone oil, is shipped in a 
concentration of 35 per cent. Dilut- 
ing it with tap water and stirring 
ready it for use. 

The parting has low film buildup. 
This practically eliminates sludge 
formation on the pattern. Write: 
Silicones Div., Union Carbide Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 7-8000 


Scrap Shear 


The Hydra-Shear develops 600 
tons of pressure and can cut up to 
30 tons of scrap an hour. Its 
shear blades are easily adjusted to 
compensate for wear and will cut 
all types of scrap steel to meet 
specifications of mills and found- 
ries. 


The feed hopper (22 ft x 6 ft x 
1 ft 10 in.) is loaded with scrap 
and tilted by hydraulic cylinders 
to dump the scrap into a charging 
box. 

A hydraulic ram _ operating 
through the charging box pushes 
the scrap into the shear position. 
The stroke of the charging ram is 
adjustable in 6-in. increments from 
6 to 48 in. Scrap can be cut into 
desired uniform lengths. 


While scrap is being fed into the} 
shear, the hopper is_ reloaded... 
Write: Consolidated Mill Supply 
Co., 5843 S. Loomis Blvd., Chicago 
36, Ill. Phone: Walbrook 5-5000) 


Combustion Control 


Series 20 Unimix machines }} 
(manual or automatic) deliver air-} 
gas mixtures for 800,000 to 2,350,- +) 
000 Btu maximum burner input 
and 215,000 to 500,000 Btu mini- |} 
mum burner input. | 


Up to nine gas orifices in the 
manifold are uncovered, one at @ 
time, as the air valve moves from 
closed to open position. Individual | 
openings are adjusted manually | 
and are predetermined according 
to the type mixture desired. 

Air and gas are drawn in by the | 
blower. Write: Industrial Combus- | 
tion Div., Eclipse Fuel Engineering } 
Co., Rockford, Ill. Phone: 8-3751 | 


Hot Sinter Screen 


This screen can handle 132 tons 
an hour of hot sinter at about 1400° 
F with hot spots up to 2400° F. It 
operates at 800 rpm with a %-in. | 
amplitude. 

The screen is used in a sintering | 
operation which agglomerates fine | 
ore into the larger size particles — 
needed for blast furnaces. 

Heat and wear resistant grate 
sections of the screen are made of 
high chrome iron. These sections 
are bolted to seven pallet assem- 
blies with stainless steel bolts. The 
self-supporting pallet assemblies 
are made of tubular cross members 
(316 stainless) welded to stainless 
steel angles for bolting to the 
screen body. 

Side plates and the back plate 
of the screen body are made of 
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lese are the Hot Rolled or Cold Finished 
through 


4” 
Available From 


| J & L squares 
STAINLESS STEEL Jy ,,. 
DIVISION = 


stock of hundreds of tons of finished stainless steel bars rounds 
a variety of grades and sizes is available from inventory 
prompt delivery. 


; 
; 
F 


| e e e°e e " 
ntact one of the J & L Stainless Steel Division Sales Offices % 
ted here, or write for our latest stock lists. en ae 
: through 
) 3Ys" 
ales Offices: Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Newark and Indianapolis 

hexes 


bar flats on 
application 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION 


STAINLESS STEEL DIVISION 
STEEL = Box 4606 e Detroit 34, Michigan 


FORMERLY ROTARY ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 


NEW, PRODUCTS 

and equipment 

T-1 steel. The back plate has 
stainless steel plates to deflect 
radiant heat from the fines and to 
provide for air circulation between 
the back plate and the deflector 
plates. Write: Allis - Chalmers 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Phone: 
Spring 4-3600 


High Lifts 


The Triplex Mast provides maxi- 
mum fork heights of 108, 144, 180, 
198, and 210 in. Three nested, 
I-beam lifting members are raised 
hydraulically by a multistage cyl- 
inder. 


Only two single lift chains are 
needed to operate the cylinder. The 
rest of the space between the cyl- 
inder and uprights is left open to 
give the operator a view of the load 
being handled. The chains work 
on a Single pair of sheaves to trans- 
mit lifting power to the mast. 
Write: Materials Handling Div., 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, 
Pa. Phone: Orchard 3-1200 


Power Groover 


Single and Pittsburgh lock seams 
are made by eight models of the 
Giant Power Groover. Mild steel 
up to 16 gage can be handled. 
Working lengths range from 4 to 
10 ft. 

Power is supplied by a reversible 
gearhead motor with a built-in 
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brake to stop the carriage quickly 
for a rapid return stroke. The 
carriage is returned to the starting 
position automatically. Write: 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
683 Northland Ave., Buffalo 11, 
N. Y. Phone: Taylor 4070 


Furniture Tube 


The No-Buff aluminum tube is 
made in rectangular, oval, and 
square forms. There are two 
grades: High strength, which can 
be easily punched, drilled, dimpled, 
or formed; and all-purpose, which 
is readily flattened and formed and 
is hard enough to be used with riv- 
eting and other fastening methods. 

Both types are _ individually 
wrapped in protective paper. A 
wide range of wall thicknesses and 
diameters is available. Write: 
Harvey Aluminum Sales Inc., 19200 
S. Western Ave., Torrance, Calif. 
Phone: Nevada 6-2111 


Wheel Dresser 


Model 89 is a contour wheel 


dresser used with cylindrical grind- 
ers. It will dress any angle on the 
wheel, perpendicular or horizontal. 

The dresser can undercut grind- 
ing wheels and dress at uniform 
peripheral speed. 


Computed templates for profile 


widths up to 6 in. and depths to 
314 in. are available with the unit. j 
It uses an inclined plane cam re- 4 
duction mechanism. Write: Hog- 
lund Engineering & Mfg. Co. Inc.,,,) 
343 Snyder Ave., Berkeley Heights, |} 
N. J. Phone: Crestview 3-7183 | 


4 


Power Strapper 


Model PSF-1 feeds steel strap-+ 
ping vertically around packages, |j 
skids, crates, or bundles. Strapping }} 
can be fed at a rate up to 240 fttj 
a minute. | 

When used with power operated! 
strapping tools, it applies up to 200 y 
straps an hour. | 


The feeder can be mounted on ai 
conveyor or set up as a separate} 
strapping station. It handles strap-- 
ping from 5/16 in. wide by 0.012% 
in. thick to 34 in. wide by 0.035 in. § 
thick. 
Excess strapping is fed back te 
the coil to prevent waste. Write::) 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600) 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Il. 
Phone: Armitage 6-8500 


Boring Machine 


The LeBlond-Carlstedt Rapid | 
Borer does solid boring, trepan--) 
ning, and counterboring of long‘) 
holes. The borer has capacity for” 
holes 5/16 to 414 in. in diameter. || 

The machine is suited to work: 

| 
that is symmetrical—round, square, | 
octagonal, tapered, or stepped. It ; 
uses a tool which cuts at high speed || 
with excellent accuracy and finish. . 

Cutting oil is forced between the » 
boring bar and the hole wall, form- - 
ing a continuous bearing. It flushes || 
back through a hole in the boring; 
head and bar, carrying away the? 
chips. | 

The chip form is controlled by ' 
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the tool angles and the feed and 
speed combination to keep the tool 
faces clean and the chip passage 
clear. Write: R. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. 
Phone: Jefferson 1-0910 


Fork Lift Rides Overhead 


A flexible control cable makes 
it possible to operate this fork lift 
at a safe distance from the load. 
There is no danger from unbal- 
anced loads because they are sus- 
pended from above. 


The fork lifts can be supplied 
with motions motorized or manu- 
ally operated, in any combination. 
Various capacities and lifts are 
available. Write: Cleveland Tram- 
rail Div., Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 
Phone: Whitney 3-3700 


Belt Grinder 


Model FF-6 Flat Finisher does 
wet abrasive belt grinding, polish- 
ing, and deburring of flat work 
(sheets, strip, bars, stampings, 
plates, etc.) up to 6 in. wide and 
6 in. high. 

An electromagnetic platen is 
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h ounce ot prevention! 


It pays to periodically check the “health” of your blast-cleaning 
operation to prevent costs from creeping up. You may not be doing 
as well as say, a year ago. A check on abrasive prices 

(some have increased more than others), on abrasive consumption, 
on tonnage cleaned and on cost 


of replacement parts, will tell. 


Such a check is easy to make 
using simple forms we supply. A 
sample set will be sent you 


on request. 


One thing sure — if your 
operation is “ailing,” 
Malleabrasive will cure, as if 


has in hundreds of other plants. 


Competent service personnel 


available without obligation. 


Sold by Pangborn Corporation, and 
NOW IN 


i by leading distributors of foundry 
50 POUND BAGS 


supplies from coast to coast. 


THE GLOBE STEEL ABRASIVE CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 
1907— fiftieth Annibersary—1957 
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Write for your copy 
of this new catalog 


Chances are you will find a material handling situation 
similar to your own, illustrated and described in this 
new book! 


The 140 actual installation photos in the Logan catalog 
show where and how to use the principal types of con- 
veyors to best advantage in meeting individual plant 
conditions. Both standard and special applications are 
shown, making this book a valuable and informative 
reference, whether or not you contemplate using addi- 
tional conveyors at this time. 


[TNAsG| | Write today. Perhaps you will 
(30/940! discover here that handling 
' solution you have been looking 
for. There is no obligation in 
= requesting your copy. 
LOGAN CO., 535 CABEL ST. 
Tell her to write for the Louisville 6, Ky. 


new Logan book teday 


ogan Conveyors 
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40 pages 
140 illus- 
trations 
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used to hold material on the cony 
veyor belt. The magnetic fored 
can be varied to suit the size so! 
mass of the work. Write: Hamy 
mond Machinery Builders Ine. 
1611 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoa 
Mich. Phone: Fireside 5-7151 


Welding Shields 


These portable shields are seif 
supporting, but can be rolled um 
easily and carried to the next joblj 
They are made of a flameproo 
canvas over a wire mesh frame. 


The shields are made in a wid} 
range of sizes. Industrial Prod 
ucts Co., 2833 N. Fourth St., Philaz 
delphia 33, Pa. Phone: Nebrask«| 
4-2522 j 


Muffle Furnace | 


Temperatures up to 2600° F art} 
reached with this furnace. Its pow 
er input is controlled by a 48 steyj) 
tap changing transformer. Cham! 
ber temperatures are indicated bo 
a pyrometer at all times. 

Added insulation is placed above! 
below, and on the sides of the heat! 
ing chamber where it is moss 
needed. Silicon rod heating ele 
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the man who needs 


a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


| Still useful, yes... but is it still Profitabie ? 


When the purchase of new machine tools old, profit margins were steadily falling! 
comes up for discussion, it’s not at all unusual Why should this be the case, especially when 
for someone to comment — “‘but our present sales were at an all-time high? 
machines still seem to be doing a good job”. The answer, of course, is that older, still 
On the surface, this objection seems to make “useful”? machines cannot produce enough 
good sense. It doesn’t stand up, however, be- goods at a low enough cost to compete favor- 


cause it isn’t good economics. ably with new machines on a profit basis. 


While surveying a number of metalworking Write for J & L’s Replacement Information 
Kit, which contains much valuable informa- 


tion. Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 517 
Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont. 


plants recently, a prominent industrial pub- 
lisher discovered this startling fact: — In 
every plant with machinery more than ten years 
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: 


A. B. HOEFER, Vice-President, FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 


AUTOMATIC IMMERSION PROCESSING 
RESULTS IN REAL SAVINGS! 


MORE AND MORE, PROCESS ENGINEERS are recognizing 
the money savings to be realized from automatic processing installa- 
tions, i.e. Anodizing and other aluminum immersion treatments; 
Blackening; Bright Dipping; Dichromating; Cleaning; Pickling; 
Washing; Phosphating for rust prevention; wear resistance, and prior 
to cold drawing; Stripping as well as Electroplating. 


i PHOSPHATING ° 
rl Se A 


RIGHT DIPPING ; 


These Stevens Automatic Processing Machines are cutting c 
“PROFIT-MAKING MACHINES” was one term recently used by 
a Stevens Automatic Machine user. Money saved in labor, floor 
space, production control and similar costs, if tacked on the other 
end, could very easily be termed ‘‘profit.”’ 


IN ANALYZING AUTOMATIC MACHINE USERS at Stevens 
for the past three years we were interested in the increased number 
of processing applications which manufacturers are adapting to this 
versatile equipment. 

AUTOMATION HAS INFLUENCED THESE INCREASES, for 
our automatic machines fit ideally into “‘straight line” production 
layouts and eliminate handling and human error so costly in today’s 
modern manufacturing techniques. All of our machines can be 
equipped with automatic load and unload features and have flexibility 
which enables them to be used for a variety of metal treatments. 

IF YOU ARE A PROCESS ENGINEER, or occupy a similar post 
of responsibility in your plant, contact your Stevens sales engineer 
or write for more information on automatic immersion processing as 
well as electroplating. Let us show you how you can recommend 
methods to save your company money. Write: Frederic B. Stevens, 
Inc., 1800 Eighteenth Street, Detroit 16, Michigan. 


S. 


-— SY 


 FREDERIC B. Rey Stes N 
v; ao , WAREHOUSES 
q) 


wy) AND OFFICES 


), SERVICE 
ae |) fi 


as IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


YOUR METAL FINISHING SUPERMARKET = a 


_ BETROIE 16, MICHIGAN 
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ments are arranged to achieve tem| 
perature uniformity in the heating 
chamber. Inside dimensions of the 
chamber are 7 x 44% x 234 iny 
Write: Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milf 


waukee 1, Wis. Phone: West 3-2756} 


Casting Counters 


Parts weighing from 1% to 25 ik} 
are counted by these machiness 
They cannot double count. 


Parts up to 10 in. high and 15 
in. wide can be counted. Models} 
for small castings have a selecton} 
switch for counting two to five} 
pieces at a time. Write: Hartley) 
Controls Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Cutoff Machine | 


Lengths of parts are held within 
0.010 in. by this automatic ma; 
chine for nonferrous tubing. 

Clamping the tubing on each side! 
of the cut prevents the formation 
of hanging burrs at the break- 
through point. | 

The saw is fed by a hydraulic 
cylinder in a straight line. This? 
avoids gyroscopic forces that’ 
would act on the saw blade if it 
were swung in an arc. 

Attachments make it possible 
for the machine to straighten, 
temper, and round-form tubing: 
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the man who needs 
a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


The Turret Lathe with 


a fully automatic thread-chasing cycie! 


Here is full turret lathe versatility and a 
threading attachment with a fully automatic 
cycle — all in one machine. Now you can be 
sure of concentricity of threading with other 
lathe work, all done in one chucking, with the 
time saving of the Auto-Threader! 

This Auto-Threader will chase straight or 
taper threads — or a combination — internal 
or external, from the front of the machine. 
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Other features include: uniform thread 
length, by means of positive stop and follower 
nut disengagement together with rapid tool 
withdrawal; precision lead control by full 
depth follower nut engagement on a hardened 
and ground leader. 

Write for descriptive folder No. 5440. Jones 
& Lamson Machine Company, 517 Clinton 
Street, Springfield, Vermont. 
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SILENT HOIST 


|x 


INLAND STEEL IS SAVING approx. 125 MAN HOURS 
EACH MONTH on JUST ONE SPECIFIC REQUIREMENT 


“Four to six cars of carbide per month were 
formerly unloaded by three or four men 
working eight hours per day. 


“THROUGH THE USE OF SILENT HOIST FORK LIFTRUK 
Model FK 72, THIS SAME OPERATION-IS NOW COM- 
PLETED IN A PORTION OF THE TIME BY ONE OPERA- 
TOR... SAVING APPROXIMATELY 125 MAN HOURS 
PER MONTH” ... releasing men and fork e_ 
truck for other useful purposes. Report . 
from INLAND STEEL CO. EAST CHICAGO. 


SILENT HOIST LIFTRUK is a real work 
horse — operates long periods with- 
ou? maintenance — on muddy or 
irregular terrain. STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT includes Fluid Drive, Power 
Steering, High Undercarriage, extra 
large torque multiplier for traction. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 77. 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 


Pioneer Mfrs. of Heavy Duty Materials-Handling Equipment 
849 63rd Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


10 MODELS 
Seto 25 
tons 
capacity 


TYPES and SIZES for 
Every Industrial Use! 


ARMSTRONG Wrenches have engineered designs, a wide 
safety factor of extra strength, accurately machined openings 
that go over screw heads or nuts easily, grip firmly—will not 
slip, round corners or mar faces. 

Drop forged from special high tensile carbon and alloy 
steels, heat treated to an exactly predetermined balance of 
hardness, toughness and tensile strength, ARMSTRONG 
Wrenches will not “chew out,” will stand up through years of 
service, making work faster, easier and safer. 

In sizes and types; ARMSTRONG Wrenches comprise the 
most complete line of industrial wrenches manufactured. 
Specify “ARMSTRONG” when ordering wrenches. 


Write 
for 
Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


5279 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. 
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from coiled stock. Write: Walter 
P. Hill Inc., 22183 Telegraph Rd., 
Detroit 19, Mich. Phone: Kenwooc 
4-9190 


Box for Hot Materials 


This steel box is made of a low’ 
alloy, high tensile steel to provide » 
the strength needed in handling hoz. 
work such as castings, forgings. , 
and special parts after annealing. . 

The box is 38 x 53 x 26 in. and] 
made of 7 gage steel. One box: 
can be stacked on top of another.. 


The box stands 16 in. from) 
the ground to provide clearance: 
for handling by fork lift trucks. 
Write: Pressed Steel Div., Republic 
Steel Corp., 6100 Truscon Ave.,, 
Cleveland 27, Ohio. Phone: Michi- | 
gan 1-0810 


Slot Deburrer 


Model BMI-15M will deburr and | 
chamfer slots around the periphery ' 
of a part. The machining cycle is; 
automatic. 

Form tools, reciprocating at 214, 
strokes a second, straddle cut each || 
slot. Each tool chamfers (and de-- 
burrs) one side and half of the bot- - 
tom of each slot. 

Cutting cycle per slot is 3 sec-- 
onds. Sharp edges on the outer’ 
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J&L’S Unique Approach to “Automation” 


*‘Automation”’ is a tricky word — one that 
has many definitions. However, at Jones & 
Lamson its basic meaning is always the same 
...° the solution to a cost reduction problem’’. 

In some ‘cases, this could involve automatic 
in-process gaging, size adjustment feed back, 
self-resetting of tools, and automatic handling 
for long runs on single machines. Other prob- 
lems might call for an articulated, sequential 
line of machines, complete with automatic 
handling, inter-machine transfer and auto- 
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matic control of speeds, feeds; etc. 

Through numerical control, using punched 
tapes, J&L “automation” also greatly 
increases small-lot flexibility. In_ this case, 
machine set-up and change-over become 
primarily an office procedure. 

We would be pleased to show you how 
J&L’s approach to “‘Automation”’ can be put 
to good use in your operations. Write for 
literature — Jones & Lamson Machine Com- 
pany, 517 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont. 


r 


ps & Chasers 


convert metal turnings 


into cash 


flssesessese S 


Long, curly, troublesome metal turnings, reduced in an American Metal 
Turnings Crusher, can produce additional profits for your plant. 

Reduced to chip form, metal turnings bring $2 to $5 more per ton. 
Handling metal chips by shovel or pneumatic systems is easier, too, and 
chips require 75% less storage space than bulky machine turnings. You'll 
recover more cutting oil from chips . . . up to 50 gallons per ton! More 
important, American Metal Turnings Crushers pay for themselves and produce 
substantial profits for years to come. Models available with capacities rang- 
ing from 1 to 50 tons per hour. To get all the details, write American today. 


reclaim fused welding flux 


One industrial plant 
saved more than $10,000 
a year by using an 
American Welding Flux 
Crusher to regranulate 
fused welding flux. Write 


American for details. 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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face of the slot are eliminated by 
a patented cutting action that gen- 

erates the critical-depth chamfer 

uniformly within dimension. Write: | 
Modern Industrial Engineering Co.. 
14230 Birwood Ave., Detroit 38. 

Mich. Phone: Webster 3-7280 


Zinc Brighter 


Rohco 503 is a balanced liquid 
formulation for still and automatic 
plating. It resists breakdown at 
high temperature, and usually lasts 
for 50,000 or more ampere-hours 
per gallon. 

The brightener has a fine grain 
for maximum luster, corrosion re- 
sistance, and acceptance of chro- 
mate conversion coatings or black 
finishes. Write: R. O. Hull & Co. 
Inc., 1300 Parsons Court, Rocky 
River 16, Ohio. Phone: Edison 
1-5100 


Monitor Protects Furnace 


This impulse monitor insures the 
shutting down of a heat treating 
furnace for an electric salt bath 
if a control instrument or relay 
fails. 

Two ranges are available: 0 to 
240 minutes or 1% to 30 hours. The 
monitor is set manually. It re- 
sponds to the duration of the en- 
ergy input feeding the furnace. 

When the power input to the 
furnace continues longer than the 
selected time, the monitor first 
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At J&L we answer an inspection problem 
by asking, ‘‘ How was the piece made?” 

Take, for instance, this inspection of 
broached slots in turbine discs. Holding fix- 
tures are similar to those used in the actual 
broaching operation. Measurements are taken, 
right and left, as on the broaching machine. 
During inspection, the part moves in the same 
planes as it does while it is being machined. 
And the combination of light, optics and 
chart act as the cutting tool. 
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the man who needs 
anew machine tocol is 


already paying for it 


Simulated machining operations give production 
control as well as absolute inspection 


Through this visualization of the machining 
operation, it is a simple matter for the opera- 
tor to take measurements on the comparator 
and then go back to the broaching machine 
to make any necessary adjustments. 

Thus, with J&L, you not only inspect end 
products but, more importantly, you find out 
where and when to adjust the manufacturing 
process. Write to Jones & Lamson Machine 
Company, 517 Clinton Street, Springfield, 
Vermont, for literature. 
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HOW Cambridge Woven Wire Belts 


1 


help Heat Treaters 


ge 


CONVEYOR 
BELTS 


SPECIAL 
METAL 


FABRICATIONS || 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


re Cloth Co. 


increase uniformity, 
speed production 


By providing continuous 
movement through heat 
treating cycles, woven wire 
conveyor belts eliminate 
batch handling, increase 
product uniformity and 
production capacity in 
annealing, brazing, quench- 
ing, tempering, sintering, 
etc. EXAMPLE: 


MOVING BELT carries a stream 
of brass light bulb ferrules through 
furnace for continuous uniform 
annealing at 1400° F. 


OPEN MESH of Cambridge belt 
allows free circulation of heat 
around load so that hot spots are 
eliminated. Open mesh construc- 
tion also permits rapid drainage in 
wet processes such as quenching 
and washing. 


ALL-METAL BELT withstands heat 
up to 2100°F. (as in copper 
brazing) without damage, pro- 
vides lasting strength because 
there are no seams, lacers or 
fasteners to break or wear. 


SPECIAL RAISED EDGES hold 
parts on belt, are typical of 
a variety of side and surface 
attachments available to hold the 
product during flat or inclined 
movement. 


Cambridge Woven Wire Con- 
veyor Belts are made in any size, 
mesh or weave, from any metal 
or alloy, and can be used under 
a wide range of conditions... 
hot or cold, wet or dry. Call your 
Cambridge Field Engineer to 
discuss how you can cut costs 
with continuous processing on 
woven wire conveyor belts. Look 
for his phone number under 
“Belting, Mechanical” in the 
Yellow Pages or write for FREE 
130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. 


Department J, 
Cambridge 1], 
Maryland 
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tries to shut off the power. If it 
cannot do this because of fused, 
contact tips or similar trouble, it 
triggers an alarm. 

A switch inside the monitor by- | 
passes the device during nonnormal 
operating periods. Write: Ajax 
Electric Co., Laurel and Delaware } 
Avenues, Philadelphia 23, Pa. | 
Phone: Nebraska 4-0548 


Die Handling Machine 


Assembly and disassembly of die > 
sets is speeded and simplified by |} 
this machine. It handles sets weigh- - 
ing up to 7000 lb and as large as 
24 x 66 in. The machines are built |} 
in sizes to handle both large anc | 
small die sets. | 


a) 


Special shaped dies can be han-. 
dled by modifying the slide frame. | 
Write: E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, |} 
Ohio. Phone: 7-3421 


Chrome-Nickel Electrode 


No. 275 is an electrode (alternat- 
ing or direct current) for high al- | 
loy steels, tool and spring steels, | 
pressure vessels, air hardenable ') 
steels, dies, nickel clad steels, and 
medium and mild carbon steels. 

As-welded properties: Tensile |} 
strength, 120,000 psi; elongation in | 
2 in., 35 per cent; hardness, 200! 
Brinell. 

Deposits cannot be heat treated, 
but can be cold worked to over 
180,000 psi tensile. 


The electrode coating insures 
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Wholesale Hollow Milling with J&L Die Heads 


This is part of a transfer machine set-up be adapted to hollow milling, by merely using 
that uses 48 J & L Die Heads on hollow milling the required turning chasers. 
operations. Rough and finish turning is per- Chasers for multiple turning and contour 
formed on both ends of automotive suspen- forming, as well as straight or taper turning, 
sion shafts, as 1440 finished parts come off the can be used in J&L Die Heads for hollow 
milling on most types of turning equipment. 

Write for booklets —‘‘ Hollow Milling with 
Die Heads”, and ‘‘Let’s Talk about Thread 
Tools’. Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 


line every hour. 
Even in single spindle set-ups, hollow mill- 


ing chasers in J & L Die Heads remove metal 


four times faster than single point tooling. And 
in many cases, J & L threading Die Heads can 517 Clinton Street, Springfield, Vermont. 


Chas 
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Here’s an 


exciting new game: 
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PUT your products in the barrel 
TAKE your profits out 


One of the greatest money-saving opportunities in metal- 
working lies in the use of barrels to finish parts by the 
hundreds in place of conventional methods that finish 
one part at a time. 


Barrel finishing makes easy work of many tough jobs of 
grinding, deburring and buffing by wheel. 


One Oakite customer changed to barrel methods to de- 
burr curved stainless steel strips that are 14 inches long. 


The cost for deburring 20,000 strips was reduced from 
$3,000 to $125.00. 


. Oakite Materials 
FREE For a copy of Sos xn 
“Precision Barrel Finishing” ‘BAR 
—containing valuable infor- 
mation on cutting down, 
deburring, descaling, and 
burnishing—write to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 34E Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


ee CIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEAN), 
$ (J 


OAKITE. 
4 


ties TERIALS. METHODS SERVICE y——_ © 
\ Science 7 
QW Hy 
(LoD 


Export Division 
Cable Address: Oakite 


echnical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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porosity-free, dense deposits with 
little or no spatter. Write: All- 
State Welding Alloys Co. Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. Phone: White 
Plains 8-4646 


Welding Positioners 


This small positioner comes in 
capacities of 100 and 250 lb. Both 
have 165 degrees of manual table © 
tilt (30 degrees back tilt). | 


A ,-hp variable speed transmis- 
sion powers the table. The 100-lb 
model has speeds of 1 to 10 rpm. 
Speeds from 0.52 to 5.2 rpm are 
obtained on the 250-lb unit. Write: 
Pandjiris Weldment Co., 5151 
Northrup Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Phone: Prospect 6-6893 


Trucks Have Extra Power 


Transporter models WPY-4 and 
WPY-6 are low lift pallet trucks 
with 4000 and 6000 lb capacities. 
A 151%%-in. battery compartment 
can hold a six-cell lead acid battery 
with 23 plates, or the equivalent. 


The truck is only 29 in. long 
(plus the length of the load). Max- 
imum steering angle is 200 degrees. 
Write: Automatic Transportation 
Co., division of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 149 W. 87th St., Chicago 20, 
Ill. Phone: Radcliffe 3-7000 
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CLEAN IT FAST 
WITH 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, Hagerstown 7, Maryland 
| anufacturers of Blast Cleaning and Dust Control Equipment 


Headquarters for this new, pliable 
protection in America has cen- 
tered at A&A. On a G&L milling 
and boring machine, at Harnisch- 
feger Corporation, a set of pli- 
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LE Ot 
able way-protectors — opening 


to 24’ on both sides—has served 
well and continuously for eight 
years: Other major users include 
—Allis-Chalmers, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine, K&T and dozens 
more who use GORTITE protec- 
tion for profit protection. 


<> 
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OR 
1000 
WITHOUT MOLDS 
ALL SHAPES AND CONTOURS 
i 


Bellows...Flexible Neoprene Parts 


a Gut 


A&A Mfg. Company Inc. i 
712 S. 12th St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. H 
O Send bulletins on way-protectors, sleeves 1 
and boots. } 

J Ask a representative to call. 
' 
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coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Nonferrous Castings 

Catalog 57, 20 pages, includes list- 
ings of physical properties and speci- 
fications of magnesium and alumi- 
num alloys. Wellman Bronze & Alu- 
minum Co., 12800 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


Synchronous Motor Controls 


Step by step control of synchro- 
nous motors in all phases of opera- 
tion is illustrated in Bulletin GHA- 
5873B, 8 pages. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Air Filtering 

Use of a disposable filtering ele- 
ment in air filtration is described in 
Bulletin 780, 4 pages. American Air 
Filter Co. Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


High Vacuum Gages 


Bulletin 9-1, 24 pages, describes 
ranges, operating principles, and 
uses of Pirani and thermocouple 
gages and ionization gages. Bulle- 
tin 10-1, 28 pages, describes valves, 
baffles, and traps for high vacuum 
use. Rochester Div., Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp., Rochester 3, 
New 


Thread Rolling 


An attachment for rolling threads 
on small automatic screw machines 
is described in this 8-page bulletin, 
B-120. Reed Roller Thread Die Co., 
P. O. Box 350, Worcester 1, Mass. 


Bar Stock 


Properties and uses of standard 
bar and tube stock made of Mee- 
hanite and Ni-Resist are given in 
Bulletin 156, 6 pages. Centrifugally 
Cast Products Div., Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., Dover, Ohio. 


Plating 


This 3-page bulletin describes a 
high speed bright copper plating 
process without critical control de- 
tails. Another 3-page bulletin de- 
scribes a liquid phosphoric acid type 
material that prepares metal and re- 
moves rust and corrosion before sur- 
face treatment. MacDermid Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Shop Equipment 

Work benches, tool stands, shelv- 
ing and other equipment for shops, 
laboratories, and assembly lines are 
covered in this 8-page bulletin. Ad- 
vertising Dept., Box 579, Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND | 


te Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world i 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menu is varied, the I 
service unexcelled. 


BrryelRom 


i of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


sc Kil Room 


A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
fo your order. 


MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 
Plus sports events on TV. 


— ew ee ee ee ee ee 


sc TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


= “PANO 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It’s a Cleveland habit to 
say — ‘Meet me at the Patio.” 


5S Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 


coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WRITE OR CALL FOR YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 
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OUTLOOK for steel demand the rest of the 
year is mixed. Some steel producers are noting 
a decline in their incoming orders, and even 
a few cancellations of orders on the books; 
other mills are reporting a slight improvement 
in new business. 

With few exceptions, mills are current on 
deliveries. The exceptions are principally where 
wide flange beams and heavy plates are in- 
volved, but even here, producers are gaining 
on their commitments. 


INCENTIVE—Idleness of a little more than 20 
per cent of the nation’s steel ingot capacity 
spurs steel producers to give the quickest pos- 
sible delivery, lest orders be lost to competitors. 


Consumers know they can get early delivery, 
and they see no reason to have money tied up 
in large stocks of raw material. In states where 
users are subject to yearend inventory taxes 
there is an additional incentive to reduce the 
amount of material on hand. As a result, buy- 
ing is principally for immediate consumption. 


PREPARED—To get into position to provide 
quick delivery, mills built up their stocks of 
semifinished steel in the last four to six weeks. 
With that activity finished, the ingot rate will 
more nearly reflect receipts of new orders. The 
rate will be a trifle lower than it was even 
though the flow of new orders holds steady. 


OUTPUT EBBS—Such a decline in the ingot 
rate has been apparent in the last two weeks. 
In that period, the rate-has slipped off 2 points. 
In the first week, it declined from 81 to 79.5 
per cent of capacity. In the week ended Nov. 
3, operations edged down to 79 per cent. 


M 
Outlook 


The month just ended—October—yielded 
around 9.2 million net tons of steel for ingots 
and castings, compared with 8,995,000 tons in 
September. The increase in tonnage is due 
solely to the fact October is a 31-day month. 
September, with one less day, had a larger 
daily average production. 


TEN-MONTH TOTAL—October production 
raised the total for the first ten months to 
around 96.9 million net tons. Continuation of 
the current rate of output would make the 
year’s total between 114.5 million and 115 mil- 
lion net tons. The record is 117 million tons 
(1955). Last year, output was 115 million tons, 
the second highest in history. 


Many observers think steel demand will hold 
at its present rate the rest of this year, and 
perhaps well into the first quarter of 1958. 


SCRAP FALLS AGAIN—The scrap market re- 
flects such thinking. Prices of steelmaking 
scrap are dropping at a time when it would 
be normal for them to rise. The eleventh con- 
secutive week of decline knocked $1.50 from 
STEEL’S scrap price composite. It lowered the 
composite to $35.33 a gross ton, almost $30 be- 
low what it was at the start of this year. Steel- 
making scrap is lower now than it was at any 
time last year. 


PREMIUM PRICE FADES—Another premium 
price on plate mill plates vanished when the 
Claymont, Del., plant of the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Div., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., cut $12 
a ton off its quotations on the plain carbon and 
the carbon abrasive products. The mill’s prices 
are now the same as those of its competitors. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


%o OF 
CAP. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


COPYRIGHT 1957 


STEEL 


Week Ended Same Week 
Nov. 3 Change 1956 1955 
Pittsbureh eens io: 81 O% 100.5 102 
CRCAP Om are tale ai: 81.5 —-— 1/5* 103 99 
Mid-Atlantic ..... 82 + 1 102 97.5 
Youngstown ...... 66 am al 102 97 
Wheeling 2. sss 67 — 5.5 101.5 98.5 
@leveland:........ 94 + 0.5* 105 101.5 
BuULlaloy cece e ces 90 — 5 107.5 105 
Birmingham =. 5... 69 — 2.5 95:0 94 
New England .... 49 = i 87 gil 
Cincinnationyrceates 82 = i3.59" 85.5 90 
60 sis JUOREY Goaooege 92.5 + 2* 105 106 
WD GSO Wscs sone ete 97 — 1* 99.5 97 
50 Western csr srcerts 91 —1 109 98 
National Rate .. 79 — 0.5 101.5 98 
40 INGOT PRODUCTION# 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
30 Nov. 3 Ago Ago Ago 
INDEX. 3 ccaccc L2607 220% 138.8. 155.2 
20 (1947-1949—100) 
NET TONS .... 2,0247 2,052 2,115 2,493 


a LL Caled 


(In thousands) 


JUNE | JULY SEPT. | OCT. 


JAN. MAR. | APR.| MAY 


NOV. 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
° +Estimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559,490 in 

1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. 


Metalworking Outlook—Page 5? 


Trends in Metals—Page 107 
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A welder 


eaused us to caucus 


The note from an employee suggestionf| 
box read ‘‘How come a company like this} 
hasn’t got the U.S. Savings Bond Pay-} 
roll Savings Plan’. It was signed by ai 
welder in the fabricating department. 


Since we actually do have Payroll Sav- - 
ings this told us two things: (1) Probably 
more employees than we imagined wanted | 
the advantage of buying U. 8S. Bonds4 
automatically through Payroll Savings. 
(2) We had grown lax in bringing our 4 
Plan to their attention. 


But what to do? The solution was ¥ 
simplicity itself. : 

We called in our State Savings Bonds ; 
Director. He provided all the promotional |} 
materials needed to arouse interest in) 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Then he helped te } 
conduct a personal canvass and place an | 
application blank in everyone’s hands. 


The results were amazing. Employee |} 
participation shot up to a percentage that | 
we could take pride in. There was no) 
“hard selling’, nor was work interrupted. | 
Our people wanted the security U.S. | 
Savings Bonds offer them. . 


Today there are more Payroll savers | 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State | 
Director will be happy to help you install | 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- | 
ment in one already existing. Look him | 
up in the phone book or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., | 
Washington, D. C. 


| STEEL 


Metalworking Weekly 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTIC DONATION, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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|_ CURRENT INVENTORIES 
10-30 | 30-60 
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13% | 
| | 
e 9% 55 
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j 

8%, DoS 
‘ 10% 14% 
i 
; 
19% | 14% 


i 


3-6 


MONTHS 


FIGURES are percentages of respondents to STEEL's quarterly survey. 
COLOR shows how most respondents reported. 


| But they build inventories of wide flange beams and heavy 
' plates, still hard to get. With consumption down and money 
scarce, buying is geared to immediate needs 


} 


| CONFIDENT they can get mill 
products as needed, metal buyers 
are waiting for needs to develop. 
_ As one respondent to STEEL’s 
quarterly survey puts it: “Inven- 
tory reduction is deliberate. Con- 
| sumption is way off, and very 
little purchasing is contemplated, 
| with the exception of wide flange 
shapes. On this item, we’re still 
on allocation. But all indications 
are that the allocation can be 
‘stretched if additional material is 
wanted.” 

Structurals Ease — In STEEL’s 
previous survey (Aug. 5, Page 
137), 17 per cent of the buyers re- 
ported difficulty in obtaining struc- 
turals; now only 6 per cent have 
trouble. An Alabama firm says 
deliveries are still running four to 
six weeks late. A New Jersey fab- 
ricator reports that deliveries are 
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inadequate but improving. 

Heavy plates, hard to obtain 
all year, continue to give buyers 
more trouble than any other prod- 
uct. In the last three months, how- 
ever, the percentage of respondents 
complaining about plate deliver- 
ies has declined from 14 to 8. As 
a safeguard against future short- 
ages, purchasing agents are keep- 
ing relatively heavy stocks of 
plates and structurals (see table). 
Satisfied with 30 to 60 day in- 
ventories in most cases, they main- 
tain 60 to 90 day stocks of the 
hard-to-get items. 

Production Cutbacks — Ninety 
days ago, none of the survey parti- 
cipants had enough copper or brass 
to last more than three months. 
Today, 9 per cent report such in- 
ventories. While it’s possible that 
some buyers have added to their 


Cautious Metal Buyers Trim Stocks 


stocks, taking advantage of low 
prices, it’s just as likely that longer 
inventories result from slower con- 
sumption. 

Aluminum inventories are con- 
spicuously lower now than in re- 
cent months. One user in five re- 
ports less than 10 days’ supply. 
Probable explanation: Fabricators 
won't tie up scarce money in a 
metal that’s readily available. 

Inventory Shakeups — Compari- 
son of today’s inventories with 
forecasts made three months ago 
shows that there has been less 
stability than buyers expected. In 
August, 70 per cent predicted 
fourth quarter stocks would be the 
same; 24 per cent were in the 
“lower” bracket, and 6 per cent 
in the “higher.” Today, 46 per 
cent report inventories are un- 
changed from the August level; 
39 per cent say they’re lower, and 
15 per cent say higher. 

Current stocks of hot-rolled car- 
bon bars are considered excessive 
by 8 per cent of the respondents; 
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7 per cent report higher than de- 
sired inventories of hot - rolled 
sheets and strip; 6 per cent have 
more plates than necessary, and 5 
per cent say they’re overloaded 
with structurals and seamless tub- 
ing. 

If it weren’t for occasional dif- 
ficulties in obtaining certain plates 
and structurals, buyers would be 
unanimous in declaring that de- 
liveries are satisfactory. 

Forecast—Looking ahead to the 
first quarter of 1958, purchasing 
agents make these predictions: Six 


out of 10 say inventories will be 
the same, three say they’ll be 
lower, and one says higher. 


Reduce Epoxy Compounds 


Lower prices for development 
quantities of five epoxy compounds 
were announced last week by Bec- 
co Chemical Div., Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., Buffalo. The 
new prices: Octylene oxide, $1.10 
a pound; dodecene oxide, $1.55; 
Cy-Cy, Olefin oxide, $1.55; dipen- 
tene monoxide, $1.20; alpha-pinene 


HOW 
TO KEEP 
PRODUCTION 


A few generations ago, John Ruskin had a few penetrating remarks to register on business— 


and what he said makes a lot of sense today. 


“The common law of business practice," he commented, “prohibits paying a little and getting a 
lot. If you deal with the lowest bidder, it's well to add something for the risk you run, And if you 
do that, you will have enough left over for something better.” 


Let's translate this in terms of furnace construction for refineries. If you buy a heat enclosure for 
« job where high and continuous production is a must, then it's imperative that you invest in one 


that will stand the gaff. To make sure, you've got to build a unit which is properly engineered 


for the job it must do. You pay more, of course. But it's poor economy—and often embarrassing 
—to plow money back into repairs right at the peak of production. 


That's all we have to say. You get sound engineering and a job designed to stay on stream when 
you come to Bigelow-Liptak. We've been designing refinery furnaces for years—erecting them, 
too. Both suspended and castable construction—the one that's best for the job—are used, 


Better investigate—right now! 


FIRST COST OF AN 
INFERIOR JOB 


PLUS REPAIRS AND 
LOST PRODUCTION 


FIRST COST OF A 
BIGELOW-LIPTAK JOB 


BIGELOW -LIPTAK 


CORPORATION 


AND BIGELOW-LIPTAK EXPORT CORPORATION 


UNIT-SUSPENDED WALLS AND ARCHES 


13300 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 
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oxide, $1.20. Prices include freight 
and the nonreturnable drum. 

These recently introduced mate- 
rials have many applications, in- 
cluding use as_ stabilizers for «jj 
chlorinated compounds; as reac- 
tive solvents and diluents for 
epoxy resins; as intermediates in 
the preparation of surface-active 
agents, perfumeries, cosmetics, 
flavorings, pharmaceuticals, pro- 
tective coatings, insecticides, bac- 
tericides, lubricant additives, ad- 
hesives, plasticizers and flotation 
agents; and as reactants in or- 
ganic synthesis. 


Stainless Steel... 
Stainless Steel Prices, Page 181 


A Pittsburgh area producer re- 
ports that sales of stainless steel 
plate for industrial equipment ap- 
plications are _ declining. This 
market had been a mainstay of 
stainless sales earlier this year. 

In other stainless! products, an 
expected fourth quarter surge in 
demand for strip failed to develop, 
with sales to the auto builders 
slow. The quarter’s volume is ex- 
pected to be no better than that in 
third quarter. 

Demand for stainless steel sheets 
is lagging badly. One producer 
says its orders are off fully 50 per 
cent from year-ago levels. Solid 
stainless plates are available for 
delivery in four weeks. 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 178 & 179 


Sheet fabricators are operating 
at a fairly good rate, but with 
mill shipments of sheets readily 
available on short notice, they are 
not making any effort to build in- 
ventories. Actually, they are let- 
ting their stocks shrink, a situa- 
tion that may continue. 

Deliveries of hot-rolled sheets 
are available in two to three weeks, 
and cold rolled in three to four 
weeks. Galvanized sheets can be 
had virtually out of stock. Trad- 
ing in specialties is spotty. 

About the most that can be said 
for the sheet market is that it is 
having difficulty holding its own. 
Cold-rolled sheets seem to be in 
a little more active demand than 
hot rolled. Enameling stock and 
electrical sheets are showing little 
life. 

High grade 


electrical sheets 


STEEL 


ner set 


| 

have been fairly active the greater 
ipart of this year, but now they 
‘are in noticeably slower demand 
jdue to shrinking requirements for 
sheavy electrical equipment. 

) Generally, sheet suppliers are 
dropping earlier predictions of an 
upturn in sales. With demand de- 
iclining from several consuming 
areas, Pittsburgh mills say auto- 
Gmotive tonnage, while up some, is 
‘not sufficiently heavy to add need- 
‘ed volume. Expectations are auto- 
tmotive requirements, based on 
s present estimates, will be smaller 
vin December than they were in 
October. 


= 


Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 177 


_ Hot carbon bar business is a 
7 shade better at some market cen- 
"ters, but most consumers are buy- 
) ing hand-to-mouth. They are having 
)no difficulty getting tonnage for 
§ nearby delivery. Only an appreci- 
@ able surge in requirements for 
f their own finished products will 
f cause bar consumers to step up 
) specifications. 

' Suppliers of hot bars at Pitts- 
' burgh report October shipments 
? are slightly heavier than those in 
+ September. But producers are pre- 
i dicting a sales decline during the 
| closing two months of this quarter. 
/ Farm equipment bar purchases 
| have been better lately, but auto- 
motive buying still lacks zip. 


Cold-drawn bar operations in 

New England are at 60 to 65 per 
cent of capacity. Converters are 
still drawing on hot bar inven- 
tories. Alloy bars are slow with 
defense volume slackening. Con- 
trary to the general trend, stain- 
less steel bar demand is up slight- 
ly, forging billets accounting for a 
| fair share of the increase. 


| Tubular Goods ... 

| Tubular Goods Prices, Page 181 

| The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. last week shipped the first car- 
load of seamless oil well casing 
from its new No. 3 seamless mill 
at. the Indiana Harbor Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. Two new seamless 
plants are now in production. A 
third will go into operation by the 
second quarter, 1958. The com- 
pany also operates seamless mills 
at its Youngstown District Works. 


Most tubular product makers 
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face declining sales in the remain- 
der of the fourth quarter. Oil 
country tubing and line pipe, 
though, still are in strong demand. 

Other tubular goods are subject 
to inventory reductions. Sales of 
buttweld pipe for housing applica- 
tions are falling off rapidly. This 
is a seasonal development. 


Users of mechanical tubing are 
cutting stocks, but sales of pres- 
sure tubing for boilers are firm, 
with a good backlog of unfilled or- 
ders, extending into 1958. Demand 
for pressure tubes from producers 


of heat exchangers and condensers 
has fallen off. The outlook is for 
continued decline in November and 
December. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 179 & 180 

Mill schedules appear to be wide 
open on most wire products, with 
demand easy and deliveries prompt. 
Inquiry for merchant items is re- 
ported at a virtual standstill at 
some points. 

A moderate increase in buying 
brought October bookings slightly 


SERVING 
THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1873 

~ * 


have greater resistance to open 


hearth slag. Their use helps in- 
crease melting capacity, and re- 


duces cost per ton. 


We guide our business 
on the principles of service and 
dependability. 


LADLE BRICK OUR SPECIALTY 


7GLOBE BRICK a 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO — 


WELD WITH 
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When stainless welds must be 
VACUUM TIGHT 


Job Report Courtesy of 
Superior Welding Co., Decatur, Illinois 


STAINLESS ELECTRODES 


Shown here is a stainless steel furnace body of type 304 ELC for 
use under very high vacuum conditions in the casting of metals 
where exceptional purity is required. Arcos Chromend K-LC 
Stainless Electrodes were used because Arcos electrodes not only 
assured the proper weld metal chemistry, but also the necessary 
soundness to insure vacuum tight welds. Save money and future 
problems with long-lasting Arcos-produced welds. ARCOS 
CORPORATION, 1500 S. 50th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


above the third quarter average 
in New England. But business 
added little to mill backlogs. 
Orders have been largely for 
prompt shipments. Incoming vol- |} 
ume for November is slow. | 

Consumers’ inventories are not 
heavy, but with prompt deliveries 
available on most products through 
the remainder of this year, antici- 
patory buying is being held to a 
minimum. Where users are sub- 
ject to yearend inventory taxes, 
there is no desire to increase 
stocks. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 177 


The keel for the first atomic- 
powered service ship, the cruiser 
Long Beach, will be laid at Beth- 
lehem’s Quincy, Mass., yard Dec. 2. 
General Electric’s West Lynn, 
Mass., plant will build propulsion 
turbines, and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, the atomic 
reactor. 

Producers appear to be gradual- 
ly getting caught up on commit- 
ments for heavy sheared plates, 
though one large eastern mill is 
still six weeks behind on deliveries. 
Supplies of light sheared plates 
are ample; strip-plates and uni- 
versal plates are readily available. 

Consumers are buying largely 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. In New 
England, tank and weldment shop 
backlogs are smaller, resulting in 
heavier plate inventories. Clad 
and semifabricated specialties are 
less active. Solid stainless plates 
are available in four weeks. 

At Pittsburgh so-called “gray” 
market plate has disappeared; 
brokers are offering tonnage at 
close to mill levels. Reflecting the 
easier tone in the market, the Clay- 
mont Products Dept., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Claymont, Del., 
has dropped premium prices on 
plain carbon plates and abrasive 
resistance plates, quoting $5.10 
and $6.75. The reduction is $12 a 
ton in each case. 


iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 184 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore totaled 2,356,184 gross tons in 
the week ended Oct. 28, reports 
the American Iron Ore Association. 
This compared with 2,771,274 tons 
moved in the like week last year. 


STEEL 


| date in 1956. 


| Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
enas closed down its Fisher Hill 


!Warehouse wt: 


Warehouse Prices, Page 182 


@ Sluggish demand for steel prod- 
jucts at the mill level is being dup- 
= licated to large extent in the ware- 
“house market. Distributors’ vol- 
Hume is fair, but sellers see little 
8 change in prospect for November 
fas contrasted with October. 

! Most distributors report fairly 
Swell balanced inventories. This 
even applies to wide flange sec- 
‘ tions and heavy plates. They 
© hold ample supplies of standard 
shapes, light plates, and other 
§) major products. Sheets are readily 
) available. So are bars. 


Figures of a large Pacific North- 
% west jobber show its sales volume 
+ is down 20 per cent from what 
'it was a year ago, but orders 
} have increased (in number) by 30 
| per cent. It means buyers have 
been taking smaller tonnage, being 
more cautious with respect to in- 
| ventories. 


_ Little interest is noted in the 
' Pacific Northwest in offerings of 
' foreign steel. Some items im- 
( ported months ago from Japan and 
Europe are still in area ware- 
houses. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 182 


The trend in merchant pig iron 
business continues downward. 
Sellers report a slight shrinkage in 
October (when usually the trend 
is up), and they expect further 

_ declines. 

Lower building construction and 
reduced activity in the appliance 
industry are the principal causes 
for the reduced volume in the gray 
iron market. Demand for automo- 
tive castings is not up to expecta- 
tions either. 


Foundry operations are averag- 
ing less than four days a week. 
Gray iron shops are operating 
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Now, submerged arc stainless welds 
with slag that ‘pops-off”’ 


Job Report Courtesy of 
Lacy Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, California 


WELD WITH 


Stainless Wire and Arcosite Flux 


Arcos research and experience with stainless weld metal now pays 
you another dividend—for the first time... consistently se/f re- 
moving slag! Onthejob above, submerged arc welding of asection 
of pipe for petroleum equipment, two passes were made with 14” 
coiled CHROMENAR KMo Stainless Wire and ARCOSITE S-4 
Flux. As the photo shows, the cooling slag is lifting free by itself 
... leaving a clean, smooth bead. Think what this can mean to 
you on your own submerged arc welding jobs. . . saving time and 
money .. . better welds than ever before. ARCOS CORPORATION, 
1500 S. 50th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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about 60 per cent of normal; steel 
foundries a little better. 

The iron market is further de- 
pressed by lack of export buying 
and by the drop in consumption of 
hot metal in steelmaking. With 
most steel mills operating their 
blast furnaces in excess of current 
requirements, iron is beginning 
to pile up. 

U. S. Steel Corp. lighted a third 
blast furnace, Patricia, at its Fair- 
less Works, Fairless Hills, Pa. This 
unit will increase the plant’s iron- 
making capacity by 50 per cent. 
The furnace has a 28-ft hearth, 
and 1600-ton daily capacity. 

Madeline No. 4 blast furnace of 
Inland Steel Co., East Chicago, 
Ind., down for relining since Oct. 1, 
will resume in early December with 
increased capacity. Its hearth is 
being increased to 20 ft 9 in. from 
20 ft. Cutting down of the stack’s 
thickness will increase its work- 
ing volume by an estimated 50 tons 
a day. 

No. 2 stack at the works under- 
went a similar enlargement earlier 
this year. Its hearth was _ in- 
creased from 19 ft to 19 ft 9 in., 


giving it a 5.7 per cent increase 
in working volume. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 177 


By the end of this year, it is 
thought most producers of wide 
flange structurals will be pretty 
well abreast of commitments on 
most sizes. They are already 
caught up on standard sections. 

The improved supply position in 
plain material reflects, in part, 
tapering off in structural demand, 
especially industrial and commer- 
cial work. 

In the East, several sizable jobs 
are pending. Bids have been opened 
on 17,500 tons of shapes and 
4000 tons of cable for a suspension 
bridge and approaches at Throgg’s 
Neck, New York, for the Triboro 
Bridge & Tunnel Authority. This 
job will eventually require 52,500 
tons of shapes and miscellaneous 
steel. 

More New York state bridge 
work is coming up for figures also, 
and there are several miscellaneous 
building jobs of good size pending, 


THOMAS TWO-WHEEL TRUCKS 
can be “JOB-SUITED” 


to haul Special Loads 
Faster and 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG NO. 55 
e 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


755 Mississippi River ° 


Keokuk, lowa 


Aw / 


THOMAS MAKES ALL KINDS OF TRUCKS, SKIDS, CASTERS AND WHEELS 
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including a 7000-ton powerplant in 
Astoria, N.Y. 


Only demand for educationa; 
buildings is holding up at earlier} 
levels in New England. This class 
of construction takes a minimum 
volume of wide flange sections. Ini 
dustrial and commercial estimating) 
is lower in the area, and active} 
district bridge volume involves) 
under 2000 tons. Vermont takes) 
bids next spring on 8360 tons, but 
plans for 1958 bridge programs} 
lag in other northeast states) 
American Bridge Div., U. S. Stee 
Corp., Pittsburgh, booked 620C( 
tons for the Connecticut Rivez} 
bridge at Glastonbury, Conn. | 


With mill shipments of shapes) 
improving steadily at Pittsburgh)j 
construction firms are expected ta 
cut their inventories between nowy, 
and yearend. Bridge builders inj) 
the area expect brisk business next) 
year. | 

West coast fabricators are bic-} 
ding on a series of highway an: 
school projects that were held upy 
last summer because of strikes.) 
Bidding is brisk. Fabricators inj 
the Pacific Northwest are seeking) 
new work with current backlogss, 
barely extending beyond  thiss 
quarter. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


11,000 tons, state bridge work, Bronx, New‘ 
York, through the Slattery Contracting Co., ||) 
general contractor, to the Harris Structural! ! 
Steel Co., New York. 

6200 tons, superstructure, Connecticut Riverr 
bridge, Greater Hartford Authority, Glaston--|| 
bury-Wethersfield, Conn., to American Bridgee) 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. i 

2600 tons, state bridge work, York County,, 
Pennsylvania, through the Lycoming Con-- 
struction Co., Williamsport, Pa., general) 
contractor, to the Lehigh Structural Stee? )) 
Co., Allentown, Pa. | 

1550 tons, railroad subway, Forrest Park, 
Chicago, to American Bridge Div., U. S..| 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. { 

770 tons, buildings, Cincinnati Chemical Co., ,| 
Toms River, N. J., through M. W. Kellogg ;) 
Co., New York, to the Elizabeth Iron 
Works, Elizabeth, N. J. | 

725 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia; 347 tons, Bethlehem || 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco, | 
and 378 tons, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., | 
Pittsburgh. 

675 tons, Bureau of Roads bridge, Nisqually °} 
River, Washington State, reported placed || 
with West Coast Steel Co., Portland, Oreg.: | 
Halvorson & Co., Portland, general con- 
tractor. 

675 tons, seven-span bridge, near Montgomery ‘| 
(Kendall County), Ill., to Bethlehem Steel | 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. | 

650 tons, Bureau of Roads bridge, Wind River, 
Washington State, reported placed with 
Founght & Co., Portland, Oreg.; C. M. Cork- 
um, Portland, general contractor. 

620 tons, bridge, Harrisburg-Baltimore Ex- 
pressway, Parkton, Md., through DeLuca- 
Davis Construction Co., general contractor, 
Baltimore, to the Harris Structural Steet 
Co., New York. 


STEEL 


600 tons, unit, Erie Mining Co., Aurora, 
Minn., to the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

590 tons, three grade separations, Northwest 
Expressway, Chicago, to Hansell-Elcock Co., 
Chicago. 

325 tons, railroad subway extension, Des 


Plaines Avenue and Congress Expressway, 
Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co. Inc., Chicago. 

250 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia, to Knoxville Iron Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


52,500 tons, Throggs Neck bridge, between 
Bronx and Queens, Triboro Bridge & Tunnel 
Authority, New York, pending: 17,500 tons 
for towers and anchorages, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low bidder (about 7000 
tons will be used for the tower piers, on 
the construction of which Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp., New York, is low bidder); 
4000 tons for cables and hangars, American 
Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
low bidder; award of these contracts is 
expected shortly, leaving about 31,000 tons 
of shapes and miscellaneous requirements to 
be asked for later; bids for the bridge deck 
will probably be asked late this year and 
for the approach work, early next year; 
over-all, the project will require 32,500 tons 
of shapes and miscellaneous steel for the 
main suspension bridge and 20,000 tons for 
the approaches; Ammann & Whitney, New 
York, is designer of the bridge, and E. 
Lionel Pavlo, New York, is designer of the 
approaches. 


8500 tons, plate girder approaches, and su- 
perstructures, truss span bridge, super- 
structures, Missouri River, Boone and 


Cooper counties, Mo., to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Co., St. Louis. 

8360 tons, state highway bridges, Vermont; 
sites under inspection preliminary to openings 
for steel contracts in the spring; included 
are 3000 tons, concrete reinforcing bars. 

7000 tons, powerplant, unit No. 4, Astoria, 
for Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
Ine., New York; bids Nov. 8. 

3000 tons, race track, Monticello Racing Co., 
Sullivan County, N. Y. 

2900 tons, Chrystie Street subway section, 
Transit Authority, lower Manhattan, New 
York, through Cayuga Foundation, general 
contractor, to Grand Iron Works, New York 
(Bronx). 

2650 tons, comprising two office units of 1400 
and 1250 tons, respectively, Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America Inc., Newark, N. J., 
bids closed Oct. 29; this is in addition to 
two units let some time ago. 


2150 tons, two Jesse Secoles apartments, 
Third Avenue, New York (Manhattan), 
to Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., New 


York (Queens). 


2000 tons, Kleban office building, 410 Park 
Ave., New York; bids asked. 
1900 tons, state bridge work, Onondaga 
County, N. Y., Bero Construction Co., 
Waterloo, N. Y., low on general contract. 
PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 
650 tons, tanks, Waterworks Department, 
Lafayette, Ind., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 


Co., Chicago. 

295 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Columbia-Geneva Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

265 tons, heat treated, Navy Purchasing Office, 
Washington, D. C., to Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. 

240 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Columbia-Geneva Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

225 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

200 tons, grade 2, Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal, 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

155 tons, 500,000-gal elevated water tank, 
Flint, Mich., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

135 tons, water tank, Franklin, La., to Ham- 
mond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. 

125 tons, standpipe, Canton, Mass., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


PLATES PENDING 


1100 tons, four oil storage tanks Gulf Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids asked. 
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CHICAGO TRAMRAIL 


GANTRY CRANES 


At the modern plant of one of the country’s largest 


aluminum companies, Chicago Tramrail Gantry Cranes 


handle long extruded pieces from a 14,000-ton extrusion 


press . . . transfer these pieces to other operations through- 


out the mill. 


Fourteen Chicago Tramrail Full Gantry Cranes provide 
individual handling equipment for individual operations 


to eliminate waste time waiting for busy overhead cranes. 
Designed for heavy-duty, continuous service, these 
Gantries are built with maximum headroom and maximum 


clearance between legs to operate independently under 


the large overhead cranes. 


For a practical, economical solution to your materials 
handling problems, see our experienced engineers. Special 
designs, sound engineering and broad application knowl- 


edge qualify us for helpful service. 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL CORPORATION 


: CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


1326 SO. KOSTNER AVENUE 
OVERHEAD CRANES * JIB CRANES 


STACKER CRANES 


° 


MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX 


{1947-1949=100) 


(Bureau of Labor Statisti 


Oct. 29, 


1957 Week Ago 


JUNE | JULY 


Month Ago Oct. Avg. Year 


Ago 


181.7 


181.7 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Oct. 


29 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 


are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. 


For complete 


description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 


Plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Rails, Standard No. 1... 
Rails, Light, 40 lb 


$5.600 


Bars, 
Bars, 


Reinforcing 
C.F., Carbon 


181.7 


Tel 7, 


Boiler (100 ft) 49.130 


Car- 


Tubes, 
Tubing, Mechanical, 
bon (100 ft) 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) .... 
Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
Ib (95 Ib base box).... 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 lb (95 Ib base box) 


9.783 


8.483 


168.6 


Black Plate, Canmaking 
Quality (95 Ib base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 
Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
430 (Ib) mo 
Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 
Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 
Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 
Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
roll) 


Tie Plates 

Axles, Railway 

Wheels, Freight Car, 
in. (per wheel) 

Plates, Carbon 

Structural Shapes 

Tool Steel, Carbon 

Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
Hardening Die (lb).... 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 
Alloy, High Speed, W 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 
5.5, C 0.60 (lb) 

Bars, Tool Steel, s 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, 
Cr 4, V 1 (lb) 

Bars, Ri, Alloy sa... 

eee eee 303 
Qb) cas Sa05 

Bars, H.R., Carbon 


Comparative prices by districts, 


FINISHED STEEL o 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 
Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. . 


Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Chicago 

Plates, Coatesville, on 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ce 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 


Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Strip, H.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Detroit 


Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. $10.30 


*Including 0.35c for special 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 
Wire rods, -%" Pitts. ... 
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C.F., Alloy 
C.F., Stainless, 


H.R., Carbon .... 

C.R., Carbon.... 

, Galvanized Goon 
C.R., Stainless, 


Sheets, Electrical 

Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 

Strip, C.R., Stainless, 
(lb) 

Strip, H.R., Carbon 

Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
ft) 

Pipe, Galv., Buttweld ee, 
ft 


Pipe, Line (100 ft) 5 
Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
(100 ft 
Casing, Oil 
(100 ft) 


Well, 


'; 199.023 
194.499 
304.610 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


Week 
Ago 
239.15 

6.479 


Year 
Ago 
225.58 

6.111 


Month 
Ago 
239.15 

6.479 


Oct. 30 
1957 


«+. 239.15 
6.479 


Index (1935-39 avg—100) 
Index in cents per Ib ...... 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 


Finished Steel, NT - $146.03 $146.03 $146.03 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 
Basic) Pig Irony GT ie. 65.99 65.99 65.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT 35.33 36.83 42.17 


$137.48 
62.63 
62.18 
63.41 
58.67 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, 
of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point 


ct. 30 
1957 


5.425 
5.425 
5.725 
7.30° 
5.275 
5.275 
5.545 


5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.70 


4.925 
4.925 4.925 
6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 
6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 
6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 
6.60 6.60 6.60 6.30 


4.925 4.925 4.925 
4.925 4.925 
7.15 7.15 
7.15 7.15 
7.25 7.25 
7.65 7.65 
8.95 8.95 
$10.30 


Week 
Ago 


5.425 
5.425 
5.725 
7.30° 


5.275 
5.275 
5.545 


5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.70 


4.925 


Month 
Ago 


5.425 
5.425 
5.725 
7.30° 


5.275 
5.275 
5.545 


5.10 
5.10 
5.50 
5.10 
5.70 


4.925 
4.925 4.675 


Year 
Ago 
5.075 
5.075 
4.93 
6.85° 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


4.85 
4.85 
5.25 
4.85 
5.35 


4.675 


4.675 
6.85 


$10. 30 $9.85 


quality. 


$96.00 
6.15 


$96.00 
6.15 


$96.00 
6.15 


$91.50 
5.80 


5 Yr 
Ago 


3.95 
3.95 
4.502 
4.925 


3.85 
3.85 
4.13 


3.90 
3.90 
4.35 
3.90 
4.35 


3.775 
3.775 
4.575 
4.575 
4.775 
5.075 


4.675 3.75-4.225 


3.725 


6.85 5.10-5.80 


5.35 


6.95 5.30-6.05 


7.20 5.10-5.225 
8.20 6.20-6.35 


$8.95 


$70.50 
4.325 


Oct. 30 
1957 


Week 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.01 
66.50 
66.50 
70.51 
62.50 
70.20 


Month 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.01 
66.50 
66.50 
70.51 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 66.50 63.06 
66.50 66.50 63.00 
Duquesne. 245.00} 245.00} 245.00; 235.00; 


Year 
Ago 
$63.50 
62.50 
66.26 
63.00 
63.00 
66.76 
59.00 
66.70 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, deld., Phila. 
. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 
. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 
. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 
BPA diloads Bede Sooac 
2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago . 
Ferromanganese, 


{74-76% Mn, net ton. *75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $35.50 $37.50 $42.50 $57.50 
- 1 Heavy Melt., E. Pa. . 36.50 38.00 41.00 57.50 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 34.00 35.00 43.00 61.00 
1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 33.50 35.50 40.50 66.50 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 30.50 32.50 38.50 65.00 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 36.50 36.50 41.50 57.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 49.50 52.50 59.50 87.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 35.50 35.50 40.50 50.50 


COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. .. 18.25 


$15.25 
18.25 


$15.25 
18.25 


$14.50 
17.50 


5 YE 
Ago 
181.3% 
4.912 | 


$110.98 © 
55.04 
54.66 
55.77 
43.00 


p. 54; | 


STEEL 


| Steel Prices 


RA 


_ 


=r 


| Lowellville,o. S83 


Detroit S41 .. 


Mill 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Sauber a F 
Munhall, Pa. 4! oes ue 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


eoee 


Farrell,Pa. S3 ... 
Midland,Pa, C18 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 


| BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 


} Bessemer,Pa. U5 


Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 

-$77.50 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 - -80.50 
Buffalo R2 ... - 77.50 


Clairton,Pa. US ..... 1177.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ......77.50 
Mairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 77.50 


Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 : - 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 77. 50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..77.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 77.50 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5..77.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....77.50 
Bumeceriing, Ill N15 ...... 77.50 
‘Youngstown R2...... 77.50 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer, Pa. 5 - $96.00 


} | Bridgeport,Conn. N19.101.00 
MeStfaloO R20 1... cee 96.00 
manten,O. R2 ........ 98.50 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......96.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3$.101.00 
Ensiey,Ala. T2 ...... 96.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....96.00 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 105.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........96.00 
Geneva,Utah Cl1 ..... 96.00 
mfouston S85 ......... 101.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 96.00 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. - 96.00 


LosAngeles B3 ...... 105.50 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......96.00 
MunhallPa: US ...... 96.00 
SS CR i: See es 
Bharon,Pa. 83° ...66<. 


s. Chicago R2,U5,W14. a oo 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...96.00 
§.SanFrancisco B3 ...105.50 
Warren,O. C17 ... - 96.00 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$114.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 -114.00 
Buffalo R2 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....114.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..121.00 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. B14 .... 
Warrell,Pa. S3 ...... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 


Gary,Ind. U5 ....114.00 
Houston S5 ....... - 119.00 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Yi - .114.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...114.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2.114.00 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 134.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ....114.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ....114.00 


Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .. 
Bharon,Pa. S3 .....5. 
8.Chicago R2,U5,W14.114.00 
8.Duquesne,Pa. US ...114.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 .....114.00 
Warren,O. C17 -- -114.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 $122.50 


Buffalo R2 .........117.50 
Canton,O. R2 ....... 120.00 
Cleveland,O. R2 .....117.50 
Gary,Ind. US ........117.50 


§.Chicago, Ill. R2, W14 117.50 
8.Duquesne,Pa. US ...117.50 


Warren,O. C17 ..... 1117.50 
SKELP 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....5.075 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ......4.875 


wvarren,O. R2 .....- «4.875 
Youngstown R2, US ..4.875 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.15 
Aliquippa,Pa. J6 .....6.15 
Alton,Ill. Li ..........6.35 
Buffalo Wi2 .........-.6.15 
Cleveland A7 .........-6.15 
Donora,Pa. AT ........6.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.15 
Houston 85 ..... eee - 6.40 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.15 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....6.15 
Joliet,Ill, AT ..... wee. 6.15 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....6.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....6.25 


LosAngeles B3 ... ad 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6. 
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prices as reported to STEEL, Oct. 
Code numbers following mill points 


Monessen,Pa. P17 .....6.15 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.6.15 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.95 
Portsmouth,O. P12 - 6.15 
Roebling Nedoe homens Glo> 
S.Chicago,Ill. R22. ....- 6.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.25 
Sterling,Ill. (1) N15 ....6.15 
Sterling,Ill. N15 
Struthers,O. Yi 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
5. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....5.275 
Fay ay TN ao edion calc 5.475 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . 5.275 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....5.275 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Birmingham C15 ..... 5.275 
Clairton,Pa. US ......5.275 
Wairfield,Ala. T2 .....5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.075 
Gary sind U ows eee ce 5.275 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....5.275 
HoustonisSbi nee seen 5.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...5.275 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....5.325 
Joliet Use 22 ne aT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.375 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 5.975 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.575 
MunhallieanesWb secs 5.275 
NilessCalitey Pt: iene. 5.925 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ..5.325 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.025 
meattles BSi vice ais 025 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.5.275 
S.SanFrancisco B3 5.925 
Sterling,I]l. N15 ...... 5.275 
Torrance,Calif. Ci1 5.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Clairton; Pa. (U5 e0.6.6.Os270 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.225 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2.5.525 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.275 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ..5.325 
S.Chicago,II. US .....5.275 


Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Gary,Ind. U5 aie 
Houston S5 .. srapelsi@e 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 ° aterea 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........6. 
8.Chicago,Ill. US ..... 


H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .. 
Clairton ;Pan, US) ieee. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary, INGy WD weicictetelelereiee 0s 
Geneva,Utah C11 
Houston S85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7. 75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.80 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7. 


seen 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 8.45 
Munhall,Pa. US .......7.75 
Seattio® BS iia .s ee -/as 8.50 
S.Chicago,II. U5, W14..7. ae 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ..... 8.4 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...... . O75 
H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem, Page ise sts ci 7.80 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 7.80 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......7%.75 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ......7.75 
PILING 
BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.275 
S.Chicago,II]. US .....5.275 


STEEL SHEET PILING 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......6.225 
S.Chicago,I]]. US .....6.225 


PLATES 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 


eece 


. 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.10 
Ashland,Ky, (15) A10 ..5.10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 10 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......5.10 
Claymount,Del. C22 ....5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......5. 20 


30, 


Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 seOr2O 


Fairfiela, Ala. T2 acmatine) 
Fontana, Calif. (30) K1_ 5.90 
Gary, ind.) WWD Se. seers 5.10 
Geneva,Utah C11 ...... 5.10 
GraniteCity,Ill G4 ..... 5.30 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ....5.80 
EXOUSCON! S5a erro es nse ave 5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.10 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 .. 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5. 


Munhall) Pan Wiese... 6. 5.10 
Newport, Ky. A2 ...... 5.10 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ ..5.10 
Riverdale, iN. “Ad! oo cck 5.10 
Seattle ESy .calse er soccer. 6.00 
SHALONS Pa. SB cies icice.cis) 16 5.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.10 


Sterling, Il, N15 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5. 
Warren, On RS) ids 4 5.10 
Youngstown R2, U5, Y1.5.10 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
Claymont, Del. C22 ....6.7 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 7.55 
Geneva,Utah C11 ...... 6.75 
ELOUSTON ISDo mts ee cistern: 6.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 6.75 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.75 
PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. Bl4 ..... 13.15 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 7.625 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.625 
Clairton,Pa. US. .5....7%.625 
Claymont,Del. C22 7.625 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 7.625 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A$ ..7.625 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....7.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.625 
Marrell Pas Se osicenic sel 7.625 


Fontana, Calif.(30) K1 .8.425 


Gary,Ind. US .........7.625 
Geneva,Utah Cll ... 7. 625 
Efouston Say «ctw er 7.725 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.625 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.625 
Munhall,Pa. US ......7.625 
Jiaciobigeel UGS Anogon - «7.625 
Heattle BST a tscc.aecislcen 8.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 - - 7.625 


S.Chicago, Ill, U5, W14 7.625 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.625 


Warren; Onmit2erienrrcn: 7.625 
Youngstown U5 ...... 7.625 
PLATES, ALLOY 

AliquippayPa dO) cise siete 7.20 
Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 7.20 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 7.20 
Economy,Pa. B14 ......7.20 
Harrell Pa we SS aye clicteineo. 


Fontana,Calif.(30) K1..8.00 


Gary,Indem Ube. coves tecO 
FTOUSCON SOm arc teresa « 7.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.20 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 7.20 
Munhall,Pa. US .... 7.20 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 7.20 
Pittsburgh J5 Marcle asO. 
Seattle mS Si nom cirerecicrs\s 8.10 
Sharon, Pa: SS) seas. sss 7.20 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, W14..7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 7.20 
FLOOR PLATES 

Cleveland J5 ...... » 6.175 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2....6.175 
Munhall,Pa. US ......6.175 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6.175 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland c¢.l. (15) A110. .5.35 


Ashland l.c.l. (15) A10..5.85 


Clairton,Pa. (9) US....5.425 
Cleveland(9) R2 .....5.425 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5... 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 
Fairless,Pa. (9) U5... 


.5.525 
. 6.175 
.5.425 
-5.575 


Fontana,Calif.(9) Ki ..6.125 
Gary, Ind.\(9) U5) ....:.. 5.425 
HMouston(9) SS. .ccccee 5.675 


Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y15.425 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.425 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in stalles. 
indicate producing company. Key to producers, page 178; 


to footnotes, page 180. 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J65 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S5 

KansasCity, Mo. 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 
Youngstown U5 .... 


Joliet Pls Wee oe 5.495 BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.675 (Including leaded extra) 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 ambridge,Pa, W18 ...9-925 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.125 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9.925 
Milton;Pa. M8) <2. 2)... 5.575 Camden,N.J. P13 . 10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..5.875 Chicago W1i8 . ..9.925 
Niles,Calif, Pl ....... 6.125 Cleveland C20 ........ 9.925 
N.T’wanda,N.Y.(46)B115.775 wlyria,O. W8 .......- 9.925 
Pittsburg, Calif.(9) C11.6.125 LosAngeles P2, S30 
Pittsburgh(9) JS ...... 5.425 “(Grade A) -.+++++++11.30 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 (Grade B) ....+----11.80 
Seattle BS, N14 ...... 6.175 yonaca,Pa. S17 ...... 9.925 
8.Ch’c’go0(9)R2,U5,W14 5.425 Newark,N.J. W18 10.10 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5..5.425 gpringCity,Pa. K3 -10.10 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 warren,O, C17 .....--- 9.925 
Sterling, Ill. (1) (9) N15. .5.425 
Sterling, I1]l.(9) N15 ....5.525 
Struthers/O; eYAl foo -eosdeco: BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 
Torrance,Calif.(9) (C11.6.125 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..... 7.30 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 BeaverFalls, Pa. M12,R2 7.30 
Birmingham C15 ......- 7.90 
BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy Bridgeport,Conn. N19 tes 
(Including leaded extra) Buffalo B5 ....-+e.e-- 4 
Warren,0O. ti. wo Sa BHO 7.475 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... TT 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... Lia 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Allo Chicago W18 .........7. 
Aliquippa, Pa. Sue uf ..6.475 Cleveland A7, C20 peat (eek) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.475 Detroit B5, P17 ....... 7.50 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 Gi5S Detroit, eS41e vente ooo 
Bufealo) oR 2) eee eee 6.475 Donora,Pa. AT ..-.++- 7.30 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....6.475 Elyria,O. W8 ...... ...7.30 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......6.475 FranklinPark,Il. N5 1117.30 
Detroit) S40 (fois ete. Oe Gary,Ind. R2 ARO OOD GG 7.30 
Economy,Pa. B14 3 GreenBay,Wis. F7 ..... 7.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 x Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.30 
Fairless,Pa. U5 5 Hartford,Conn. R2 . 7.80 
Farrell,Pa. S3 : Harvey,Ill. BB ....-+-- 7.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.525 LosAngeles (49), S30 8.75 
Garysind sy WSs. steers ote 6.475 LosAngeles P2,- R2 ....8.75 
HloustonwSs) fen sc.9.-.6,2 6.725 Mansfield,Mass. Bd Se eerheSo: 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1 6.475 Massillon,O. R2, Si ee 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.475 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... es 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....6.725 Monaca,Pa. EYE Soo maoD bas 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 Newark,N.J. wis... ae 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...6.475 NewCastle, Pa. (17) B4 ei. 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 7.525 Pittsburgh J5 By Or 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 6.475 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7. 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 6.475 Putnam,Conn. W18 ... 7.85 
Pittsburgh) JS) 22.2 6.475 Readville,Mass. C14 7.85 
Sharon, Pa. (S83) somes ~ 6.475 §.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....-- ue 
§.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 SpringCity, Pa. ES ee cnictele ah 
S. Duquesne,Pa. U5....6.475 Struthers,O. Y1 ...-->-- {i : 
Struthers;Onge vila eer ter 6.475 Warren,O. C17 ...--+++- ne 
Warren,O. C17 ..-6.475 A a ee 35 scree 
wn 5 ......6.475 Waukegan,Ill. AZ ...---- 
Toe? = Youngstown F3, Y1 ... .7.30 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 7.925 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.925 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....7.925 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..7.95 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......7.925 
Cleveland R2 . see. 920 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 8.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.625 
Gary,Ind. US ........%.925 
Houston S5 s..... sieiste ee ue 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...7.925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...8.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 8.625 
Pittsburgh J5 ........%.925 
Seattle B30 ais avetainieteres.s 8.675 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.925 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 
S8.SanFrancisco B3 ...8.675 
Struthers,O. Yio sc... 7.925 
Youngstown U5 ......7.925 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem, Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 
Houston(9) SS ....... 5.675 


Clevelandiicia R2 ioc... « 5.85 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.675 
Warren,On cl. R27... .5.85 Lackawanna(9) B2 . 5.425 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ...... 5.525 
BA RS Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 . 0.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 

Hot-Rolled Carbon 
pees (Merchant Sal BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 
la.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.425 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.425 
AMtguippa, Pa. (9) Js. 115.425 Muenney Joby sosogvoces 5.625 
INE wily Ml Sopodsos obs 5.625 Joliet,Ul, P22 ........ 5.425 
Atlanta(9) All ...... F628 Niles,Calif. Pl .....% 6.125 
Bessemer, Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 Pittsburgh J5 ..... «- 5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15 5.425 Portland, Oreg. O04 -6.175 
Bridgeport, Conn. (9) N19 5.65 SanFrancisco S7 ...... 6.275 
Buffalo(9) R2 5.425 Seattle BS ........... 6.175 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....8.775 
BeaverFalls, Pa.M12,R2 8.775 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 . .8.925 
Buffalo BS ......-... 8.775 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....- 8.95 
Canton,O. TT .....--- 8.775 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 8.775 


Chicago W18 .......-- 8.775 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....8.775 


Detroit B5, P17 ...... 8.975 
Detroit S41 .........- 8.775 
Donora,Pa. AT ......-- 8.775 
Elyria,O. W8 ........ 8.775 
FranklinPark, Il. N65 ..8.775 
Gary,Ind) R20. .s-.-. 8.775 
GreenBay,Wis. FT ....8.775 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .8.775 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.075 
Harvey,Ill. B5 ....... 8.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.775 
LosAngeles P2 ........- 10.65 
LosAngeles S30 ...... 10.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 8.775 
Midland,Pa. C18 8.775 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .....- 8.775 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 8.95 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 8.975 
8.Chicago W114 .......- 8.775 
SpringCity,Pa, K3 ..... 8.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 .....-. 8.775 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 8.775 
Waukegan, Ill. A7 . 8.775 
Worcester,Mass. AT... .9.075 
Youngstown F3, Y1 8.775 

leery 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 . 5.425 
Atlanta All .... . 5.625 
Birmingham C15, “'s42 5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ...5.65 
Buffalo R2 vale ceeu! 
Cleveland R2 ... . 5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.425 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .......5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.125 
Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) ae 5.875 
Gary), Ind. SUS 32. 2 ..).0:420: 
Houston $5 .. .5.675 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ae 2, Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
Jolletellls P22 eee ea: 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 _...5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .5.425 


Los Angeles B3 ....... 6.125 


Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.875 
Niles;Calif. Pl ..)......6.125 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 .........5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.175 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 .. 6.175 
8.Chicago,ll. R2 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.425 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 5.425 
Sterling. Ill, N15 .....5.525 
StruthersiOl Yio sere 5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.00 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.125 
Youngstown R2, U5 5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


ister ey VEY. Dobandcnoans 7.56 
nies go BUS) sly a-sreisi vs 6.91 
CleyelandeUS wermcrccceiaers 6.89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.08 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.85 
Marion,O. P11 . 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 ....... 7.55 
Philadelphia U8 ....... 7.38 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 7.10 
Seattle B3, N14 .......7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
Sthaull U8) Mavecen ene: 7.92 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy, (Staybolt) B14 18.45 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
AS 


A6 
AT 


B1 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
B9 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

Bll Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 


Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Ci5 Connors Steel Div., 

He Kaeeonters Co. eine: 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 


C4 
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RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, e 2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) 1-2.5. 425 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.425 
Ft. Worth, Tex.(26) T4. .5.875 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 5.325 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ...5.425 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 
Marion,O.(3) P11 . 5.3825 
Tonawanda(3) R12 ... .5.325 
Tonawanda(4) B12 . 6.00 
Williamsport,Pa. (3)S19 5.50 
SHEETS 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

Ala.City,Ala. R2 .» 4,925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 .....-. 4.925 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .4.975 
Detroit(8) M1 .. 5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 4.925 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .......4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 5.825 
Gary, Inds) U6) ieee srt .o20 
Geneva,Utah C11 .....5.025 
GraniteCity,Il].(8) G4 ..5.125 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Ibagivets, 1G) Soncanood 4.925 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 4.925 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 ..4.925 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..5.625 


Pittsburgh J5 ......... 4.925 


Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.925 
Riverdale,Ill. Al . 4.925 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......4.925 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...4.925 
Warren,O. R2 .......4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... .4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..4.925 


SHEETS, H.R., (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles,O. M21 . 6.05 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Garyyinds ae Wate saicrsretetere 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 Sete 
Irvin, Fan SUOM cece oukO 
Munhall,Pa. U5 EoeLO 
Newport,Ky. A2 . .8.10 


Youngstown U5, Y1 : : Fes 


C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 

C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Coio. Fuel & Iron 

C23 Charter Wire Inc. 

C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 

D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Dearborn Div. Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

D4 Disston Div. H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Ine. 

D6 Driver-Harris Co. 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

D8 Damascus Tube Co. 

D9 Wilbur B. Driver Co. 

Ei EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 

E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 

E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 

E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 

E6 Empire Steel Corp. 

F2 Firth Sterling Inc. 

F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 

F5 Franklin Steel Div., 


Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Ine, 


Granite City Steel Co. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 

Helical Tube Co. 

1 Igoe Bros. Ine. 

2 Inland Steel Co. 

3 Interlake Iron Corp. 

4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

6 Ivins, E.. Steel Tube 

7 Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 1.375 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 wekeeko 
Fairless,Pa. US ......-7.325 
Farrel,Pa. S3 aa catacens fee 
alif. wretches 
Fontana,C Dae 


Gary,Ind. U5 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Te 2, el 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 . 8.975 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 . 9.075 
Fairless,Pa. US ......9.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 
Gary,Ind. US .......+: 8.975 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 = 975 
Irvin,Pa. US .....-05. 8.975 
Lackawanna (37) B2 ..8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 8.975 


SparrowsPoint oe B2 8.975 


Lackawanna (35) ‘B2 ..7.275 Warren,O. R2....- . 8.975 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......7-275 weirton,W.Va. W6 ... .8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ......-+- 7.275 youngstown Y1 ....... 8.975 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.275 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......+- 7.275 
SparrowsPoint (36) B2. 121 SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Warren,O. R2 ......-.; 7.275 Steel Fe 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 ...7-275 a shland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Youngstown U5, Y1 1.27 Garton ON 2 eenenGLO5 7.45 
‘airfield T2 .6.95 é 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Gace sie Mies Ts oe 
(18 Gage and Heavies) , 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 GraniteCity, Ill. Gi 735 soe 
Cleveland R2 ......... 5.675 Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 
Warren,O. R2 5.675 Irvin,Pa. US .....6.95 7-20 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 7.05... 
SHEETS, Cold- Rolled eget fon MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 
Cleveland 0 Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..7.70 spaye 
Middletown, o A10 co 35 Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 
Warren,O. R2 .. 6.80 SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
Merete ot vearet ..6:05 SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Allenport,Pa. P7 .......6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 7.20 
Cleveland J5, R2.. . oa ee 
renee eg peaee tn SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......6.15  Hot-Dipped 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......6.05 Ala.City,Ala. R2 6.60t 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........6.10 Ashland,Ky. A10 6.60+ 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 6.05 Canton,O. R2 .. 6.60t 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.380 Dover,O. R1 .... 6.60+ 
Gary, ings (WG tere ieeserete 6.05 Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.607 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ....6.25 Gary.Ind? US" 2°. ..02 3: 6 60* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.05 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 6.80* 
Ervins ae wea . 6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 6.604 
Lackawanna,N. Y. “B2- 6205) Irvin; Pas (U5) fora erste One 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6.05 Kokomo,Ind. C16. 7. 6.70% 
Middletown,O. A10 6.05 MartinsFerry,O. W10 . .6.60* 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 6.05 Middletown,O. A10 6.607 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 7.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ieoDe 
Pittsburgh Ji) 2.2% 6.05 Pittsburgh J5 ... .. 6.607 
Portsmouth, O. P12 ..6.05 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . .-6.60F 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 Warren,O. Ra ie eee -6.607 
Steubenville,O. W10 6.05 Weirton, W.Va. W6 ... .6.60* 


Warren,O. R2 .... 
Weirton, W.Va. We 
Yorkville,O. W10 
Youngstown Y1 


Key to Producers 


J1 
J3 
J4 
J5 
J6 
J7 
J8 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Li 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div. 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


Nil 
N2 
N3 


National Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 

N14 Northwest.SteelKoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N19 Northeastern Steel Corp. 


N5 
N6 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. +Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
2 Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Co. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Diy.,EatonMfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Metals Ine. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Stee! Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 » » 1320. i) 
SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, panes! 
Invin,Pa. Ub... 9. 725 
SparrowsPt. (39) B2 ...9.725 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 Bees!) ) 
Irvin,Pa. U5 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. A10 -. 6.85 

Middletown,O. A10 ....6.85 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland (28) R2 ....7.425 
Niles,O. (28) R2 ......7.425 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.275 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.25 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2).9.35 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.625 
Cleveland R20 lisse 6.625 
Gary, Inds) Wom erent 6.625 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 6.825 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 6.625 


Irvin, Pa. US 20.i0-ae 6.625 
Middletown,O. A10 ... .6.62& 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.625 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 6.625 — 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...8.65 | 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...8.478 
Yorkville.O. W10 ......8.475 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 


Gary,Ind. US . . 7.06 
Mansfield.O. E6 . oe COG 
Middletown,O. A10 . -7.00 


Niles, 0." M21, (S30. cneerr 7.00 
Warren,O. ~R2° sg sane ae 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 7.00 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middeltown,O. Al10 .....7.4U 


$23 Superior Tube Co. 

$25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
$26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
S30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
S40 Seneca Steel Service 
S41 Stainless Steel Div., 

J&L Steel Corp. 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
T6 Thompson Wire Co. 
T7 Timken Roller Bearing 
T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Ine. 
T19 Techalloy Co. Ince. 


U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 

U5 United States Steel Corp. 

U6 U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 

Us U.S. Steel Supply Diy., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Div., 
EH. K. Porter Coy Ines 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Div., 


T3 
T4 
TS 


v2 
V3 


wi 
Ww2 
W3 
w4 
W6 
Ws 


w9 
W10 
wi2 


Wwi3 
Wi4 


International Harvester 
W1i5 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 


Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


STEEL 


Sy aii a inate nna 


November 4, 1957 


STRIP STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
Fe Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10. 
erst Falled. cot Posten aiG ease -16.40 Lounesown Yi “ioe, TIN MILL PRODUCTS 
, Hot-Rolle arbon arnegie,Pa. Sl ans i 
Cleveland A7 S pe “ae oe STRIP, Cold-Rolled ede Iron on yeas SS ea aecga oo WEN) ENTE 
Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 Dover,O. G6 ..........15.05 Warren,O. R2 er poMbaitica Mir erate eee LE Re hb 
ANenport,Pa. P7 ......4.925 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........ 15.05 Fairless, P. are Se Pen eee oe ee 8 2:50 
Alton,Il. Li ..........5.125 FranklinPark, I. Té . 115,05 SURIP, C.R. Flecragalvonized Fontana,Calif. Ki... 12.2 2222200) Seo mets merous 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 Harrison,N.J. C18 inog Cleveland’ AT 7.15% G al 7a oe ne es a ee A Mais blog Be 
STE as Oe Indi as » 16. Dover,O. G6 ... era 4 ary, Ind. Wie sree sie ccortercersheretts 8.75 9.00 9.40 
1. ..+++..5-125 Indianapolis J5 ..... 15.20 >. GraniteCity,IIl. G4 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....4.925 Lowellville,O. s3 “15.05 Evanston, Ill. M22" ++ 7.25% Indi Shan Lane reo oe ea 8:85 Hea pore 
Birmingham C15 ......4.925 Pawtuck “2040.09" Riverdale, Hl. "Al .....7.25% JocianaHarbor,Ind. 1-2, Yi ....0. 8.75 9.00 9.40 
g a eu Ren NSis. 1540 W. Irvin,Pa. U5 
Buffalo (27) R2 ...4.925 Riverdale,Ill. Al .. 18.05 arren,O. B9, T5 ....7.15* Nae “ae ehafehstsr alee leiesic eis era ecetate 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Gonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 Sharon,Pa. $8 ees eves Cree or BeBe: IE flo Kb< Pittsburg eG ee 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Rr areeMT 40... 5.005 Worcester, Mase. ee Pee oungstown J5 Sor eact (on vit SpartOne Polit ae a 9.50 9.75 10.15 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 . 0.025 Youngstown J5 15.05 * fe Weirton,W.Va. We 3.88 oe aoe 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 .....4.925 ip zh Plus galvanizing extras. yorkville.O. W10 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ....5.825 STRIP, Cold-Rolled STRIP, Galvanized 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........4.925 High-Strength, Low-Alloy (CabligGouk ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per 100 Ib) 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I- 2, ‘Y1 4.925 Cleveland A7 ........10.45 IMNiguippa, Fa.) SOl mec 7.725 
Johnstown,Pa. (25) B2 .4.925 Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 CUPID TSIIGEHON, 18). noc bn cdaoins cons Gondber Poet or sami 
Lackaw’na,N.¥.(25) B24.925 Dover,0.'G6 ..........10.45 A 02) Tse 
LosAngeles (25) BS... 5.675 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....10.55 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP TINPLATE, American 125 vie Bienes Cane Cue Seettee 
innequa, Colo. ..6.025 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........10. : i -. 8.60 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11. .5.675Ind.Harbor,Ind. Yi 11063 Riverdate Tl, ‘Ai 11/1550 FantneraleT2 10181040 Woirton wore We eS 
iverdale,Ill, Al . 4, eT hinge - 2 p 4 iW.Va. WO ..... ile 
De ccd a7 Penkts See we a ..10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ...5.35 Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 10.40 Yorkville,o. W10 ee 
’ -10.45 Youngstown U5 ..5.85 Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Seattle(25) B3 ........6.35 Gary Ind. US 10.05 10.30 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
(6.85. STRIP, Cold-Finished 0:2627.0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06. Irvin,Pa. US... 10.05 10.30 Black Plote (29 Gage) 
Be ron.Pa. There eee Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . $7.50 
ow EARCaRe oe 5.675 Baltimore T6 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Sp-Pt..Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 Gary,Ind. US ..........7.50 
Bd B22 025" Boston TS. ses... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Weirton,W.Va.Wé6 10.05 10.30 PraniteCity, Ill. G4 7.60 
“Sterling I, N15 508s oe eh Conny WI oe. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.39 Yorkville,O. W410 10.05 10.30 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 7.50 
| Torrance,Cal age ae Carnegie,Pa. S18 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Irvin,Pa. U5_.......... 7.50 
| alif. Cll ..5.675 Cleveland A7 8 BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Yorkville,O. W10 7.50 
Miverren,O. R2 ........4.925 Dabber “OG erereyehene aie -95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... $7.85 sage q 
Beiton, W.Va. W6....4.925 pemoe nice 9.05 10.50 12.70 .... .... Fairfield,Ala. T2 17.95 MANUFACTURING TERNES 
Betnestown! U5l....-4.925umovero.°Ge 0.) ees Sa} 12.70 15.70 .... ¥airless,Pa. US ........7.95 _. (Special Coated, Base Box) 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ..._.. B06 10.40 ies eae ne CA ee ae 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy OCR OS Coke ater ero OE Te TES Gary, Inde U5) erjerre-isie'1 sf 80 Irvin,Pa. U5 : 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..8.10 FranklinPark,Il. T6 GiOGL16/40 112. 6OlT1b 6004865 Coe ee ee ey ree, ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Farrell,Pa. $3 ‘8.10 Harrison,N.J. C18 ...... Ee Seis some Wes ioc0 te ee ee es ee NL mooesiieaze Boe 
Gary,Ind. U5 ‘1810 Indianapolis J5 .......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 1955 TEs US potege Gaevind: $11.25 
mGiston 85... "78.35 LosAngeles Cl .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. ¥1 ....8.10 LosAngeles J5 .......... TiS TOAD, ALES. none . cane WIRE Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.35 NewBritain,Conn.(10) S15. 8.95 1C.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 ; Portsmouth,O. P12 9.30 
LosAngeles B3 ........9.30 NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 WIRE, Manvfacturers Bright, = Roebling,N.J. R5 9.60 
Lowellville,O. S3 ‘8:10 NewHaven,Conn. D2 .:.. 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 ..., bow Carbon S.Chicago,Ill. R2 9.30 
Newport,Ky. A2 ‘18.10 NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 |... AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 s§.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.25 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ........8.10 NewYork W3 .... ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.40 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....8.10 Pawtucket,R.I. N8 11...) 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Alton,Ill. Li .......... 7.85 Struthers,O. Y1 9.30 
Eeangstown Ud; Y1 ..8.10 Riverdale. A1 ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Atlanta All ...........7.85 Trenton,N.J. A7 9.60 
ROA INE) 1X8 S5saoe 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Bartonsville, Ill. K4 .....7.75 Waukegan Ill. A7 ... .9.30 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled SharonsPag iss) eee see 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Buffalo W12 -.7.65 Worcester,Mass. AT ....9.60 
Bifesizength, <Low-Alloy MrentonN.J.e RS. sconce ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.39 Chicago W13 ..........7-65 Wire MB Spring, High Carbon 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.325 Wallingford,Conn. Ww2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 7.65 Aliquippa,Pa. JD ...... 9.30 
DS nctonocken Pa. AS .i7ge5 WarrenO. TS .......... 8.95 10.40 1260 15.60 18.55 Crawfordsville, Ind. M8..7.75 Ajton,I. L1 .... cee 50 
een GS... 7428 Worcester, Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Donora,Pa. AZ --7.65 Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....9.40 
ia Als, 2. 21) ,7.325 Younestown Jb .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Duluth AZ ......- --7.65 Buffalo W12 ..........9.30 
Farrell,Pa. $3 2325 Pairtielas Alas D2 ean entaOo Cleveland A7 . 9.30 
Sei ind. US) wu... 7.325 gs Up tou 0.8t= lL oG=m Conc eines $1 Se Donora,Pa. AT 9.30 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 _. SPring Steel (Tempered) ©.80C FI-0SCE TASC Fy ine wins Me EON ee 9.30 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2..7.325 Bristol,conn. W1 ........ 18/10. 91.96 96:80, Senseo Be. Be 2 ores SEOs: Sl eae 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 Buffalo W12 ............ ri We LW apenas cake Scene ate "1 11"g5 Johnstown,Pa. B2 9.30 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.325 Fostoria,O. Sl .......... 18.30) (225150 erie — AsCit Mo “95 |) '790 KansasCity,Mo. S5 9.55 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........7.325 FranklinPark,Ill. T6 18.45 (22.80, S665 Go iee GIG Tee neces eee ete 
S.Chicago,Ill, W14 ....7.325 Harrison,N.J. C18 ...... 18.10 21.95 26.30 SoKomo,Ind. C16 .......7-75  Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 . .9.60 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.075 NewYork W3 _.......... 18.1 : osAngeles B3_ ........8.60 yinnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 
(25) 7 0 21.95 26.30 Minnequa,Colo. C10 7.90 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.325 Palmer,Mass. W112. ...... ASS Oe reas ots M ’p P7 P16 __7.65 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .9.30 
eo. ke... 7325 Trenton,N.J, R5—....... 18.10 21 Gpeseense eae --7.65 Yuncie,Ind. I-7 |.......9.50 
-95 26.30 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll 7.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6. 18.10 21.95 26.30 Palmer,Mass. W12 oN) W12, .9.60 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.325 Youngstown Jd .......... 18.45 22.30 26.65 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...8.60 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -.10.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....7.65 Eo emo S oe oer 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Rankin/Pae Av)... 2.2765 Seen oath ae area 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 S§.Chicago,IIl. R2_ ......7.65 §’sanFrancisco C10 ..10.25 
Warren,O. R2 . ‘3.675 SILICON STEEL eae sac ed BReTroWseC MA: B2) or 
; ___ Arma- Elec- Dynes ie Cente ce er ee 9.30 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon -R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo Sterling Il. N15 eC eT Trenton,N.J. AT . 9.60 
BeechBotton,W.Va. W10 . .... 11.80 12.90 13.95 Struthers,O. Y1 A aa re ee tay 
Anderson,Ind. G6 .....7.15 Mansfield,O. H6 ........ 9.625 1110 11.80 12.90 13.05 Waukegan. AT .....1es Worcester-A7, J4, TS ..9.60 
Baltimore, T6 .-.-.---7-18 Newport,Ky. A2 - 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Worcester,Mass. AT ....7.95 WIRE, Fine & Weaving (8” Coils) 
Boston T6 ... one Niles,O. M21, S3 _........ 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 ... WIRE, Gal’d ACSR for Cores Alton,Il. 1 15.80 
Buffalo S40 ... .-7.15 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... .. 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Bartonville,Ill. K4 12.65 Bartonville, Ml. “Ka 15.70 
Gaeveland AT, J5 .....7.15 Warren,O. R2 .......... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 Buffalo Wi2_ “"19'65 Buffalo W12 15.60 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.20 Zanesville,O. Al0 ........ ... 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Cleveland A7 .........12.65 Chicago W13 . 15.60 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.25 Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Coils) . wos. 11.55 12.65 13.70 D Pa. AT7 12.65 Cleveland A7 .15.60 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ...7.25 eee i RON GN SO Ae a5ice Grawtordsville, M8.15.70 
Dover,O. G6 ...... ae C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) Johnstown,Pa, B2 ... 12.65 Fostoria,O. Sl ....... 15.60 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 yale Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 Houston S5 .. 15.85 
peaoston. It. So (Semiprocessed Y2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo Monessen,Pa. P16 ....12.65 Jacksonville, Fla. M8 ..15.95 
eee eet HA *-G'99 BeechBottom,w.Va. W10. | 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......12.85 yonnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
Wee eae vo izes Ereckenridge,Pa. Ads... ...7 .... 12.05 13.15 14.20 New Haven,Conn- AT ..12.95 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
ee ee 7-42 GraniteCity,Iil. G4... 9.825*11.05* 11.75* 12.85" .... Palmer, Mass. W12 ....12.95 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....15.66 
ets 730 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.. 9.625+10.85* 11.55* 12.65* |... Bittsburg,Calif. C11 . .13.45 Minnequa,Colo. | C10. .15.85 
LosAngeles J5 7-39 Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.50 14.29 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 45-60 
ee ‘ging Wandereritt,Pa. US ...... 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.290 Roebling.N.J. RS ..... 12.95 Muncie,Ind. 1-7 ......15.80 
Beneees yee rey erices Warren,O. R2 : * SparrowsPt.,Md. B Palmer,Mass. W12 15.90 
ew Bedford, Mass. R10. 7.60 VOPR asoncriners 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 P , 2 ....12.75 = J 
Zanesville,O. A10 (FP Coils) ... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.29 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 12.65) S:SenFrancisco C10) 71645 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....7.15 Trenton,N.J. A7 12.95 Waukegan,Ill. A7_ ....15.60 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, ES 5 1.15 Waukegan, i, ING soe 12.65 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 15.90 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...7.60 Transformer Grades Ww ee paler ee 
NewKonsington'Pa. Aé..7.15 H-R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) 1-72 1-65 7-58 T-52 orcester,Mass. A7 ..12.95 ROPE WIRE 
PewtiekelR 1. R3 | '7'80 BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 eS tesa dag es oan Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 12.75 
Pawtucket RI. N8 ....7.70 Vandergrift,Pa. US .......... 14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 Aion. Li ir fer attideee nA aren Bra Re ee 
Philadelphia(45) P24’ ...7.70 Zanesville,O. Al0 ............ Ls OMS SORRIO OS NITION Ee, iter ig oper ee ee Ng eer eine 
Pittspuren) IOs sss. oso Lo, Glevetand “A Rae Renies SonBoNn| a. ae exe eae 
' Riverdale,Ill Al ...... 7.25 C.R. COILS & CUT ——— Grain Oriented —__—. Donora,Pa. ING covonne ESO aronessen a ee 
Rome,N.¥. (32) R6..,,715 _ LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 7-100 1-90 1-80 1-73 1-66 1-72 Duluth AT .........,.930 PolmerMass, W12  ..,13.05 
Biscon,Pa. 83 |..../..(715 Brackenridge,Pa. A4. .... 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 ....  Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.30 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5..8.60 Butler,Pa. A10 ..... ... 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... | KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.55 Roebling,N.J. R5 ....13.05 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7.60 Vandergrift,Pa. US .. 16.60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25°* LosAngeles. B3 ..-....10.25 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Warren, 0. R2, T5 ....7.15 Warren,O. R2 ...... ++. «.-. 15.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 Struthers,O. Y1_ .....12.75 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.15 —————— Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 Worcester,Mass. J4 13.05 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....7.70 *Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed, NewHaven,Conn. AZ ..9.60 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 semiprocessed %c lower. **Cut lengths, %%-cent lower. Palmer,Mass. W12 ....9.60 add 0.25c for Improved Plow 
ae 
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SSS EE ————————— ee ees 
ers Tire Bead 
artonville,Ill. K4 Jacksonvi 
Monessen, Pa. | Ke 16.55 John: iville,Fla. M8 
Spec hitedeel a. P16 B+0¢ ohnstown, P: : 11.16 Crawf’dsvi 
Roebling,N.J. R5 or. a 55 Joliet, Ill. ay B2 ....10.60 el adh 17.25 19.05 Hex Nut 
eek i Pa are ...17.05 KansasCity, Mo. Roo ae 10.60 Fonston Sb ..17.65 19.207 Heav its, Semifinished, Lo 
Anderson,Ind. G6 lat Kokomo, Ind. 2, 85 ‘| ...10.85 Jacksonvill ses hae th 7 Un re Papin pes ic) 
Baltimore T6 ......... 11.65 LosAngeles B3 10.70 Johnstow : Meee 19.30 ie toed smaller. . % in. and amaliot. 
Boston 16 11.95 ees ee .11.40 Kan. eho 35 17.15 18.95$ % An. to 1% in, 60.5 % Py %, and 1 in. 8.0 
uffalo W12.. 11.95 ittsburg, Cali ; 10.85 K 17.40 i c ig A diam. 
F ra ad OB) aang ,Calif. okom costa 5 . . 
Chicago W13 ......... -11.65 8.Chieago,Ill. ay 11.40 LE Sve: ...17.25 18.807 ¥ ae 2: and larger. . pee ele Carbon, ‘Heat. Tr 
avelandg.ay ose ee. 11.75 S-San TReRcOrOnOm _.10.60 P’lm’r,M C10. "17.40 18.95** ex Nuts, Finished (1 3.5 6 in. and shorter: onset 
Soe Ind. | Parra Rnarcawse, Md. a S10%r0 Pitts., Gali. CHL. a 45 19.004 Baie and Einlghed (aot Zz ey and smaller 26.0 
ver,O. G6 MS .11.65 erling, Ill. (3 .10.70 Spa 50 19.054 in. and ; Pa) > %, %, and 1 i a q 
Fostoria,O. | 11.6 (37) N15 ..10.7 arrowsPt. B2 .17.! hava smaller.. 63.0 di ay 
: a,O. SI 11.65 .10.70 Sterl .17.25 19.05§ RZ in. to 1% i : Bhat poop F 
FranklinPark,IH. Leia 11.95 Peers 6500 Interim SD rae 19.058 inGl is) apres “ ny Eoneer nana 6 aA 3. 
oe ee te 2? gg Noreen At ES oon tt, dai aiiee: BSH nnd Ssmalier. +13 
assillon,O. RS ....... .65 Bartonvi ‘eaeeNn NO wl 2 Semifinished H Re : i. %, and 1 in. a 
Milwauke 11 rtonville, Ill 75 RE, Merch ex Nuts, R di in. 
aukee C2¢ .65 Buff, i. Ke 10.75 ant Quality (nel. Slotted) : s, Reg. iam. 
te Sa he P7, Pi6. ioe Chieae ees . 10.65 Betevfone tans) ae pale coy. % in. oaatoranilee 60.5 vase! ate Capserews: + 3aN 
,Mass. V - i. Cc ire lesen Aliqui 20% ¥%, in. F Or ieas : an 
Pawtucket 1.1, NS Sora sae Grawfordsville,Ind. M8 "10.75 AAaREAAS) ALE: saree 9.3208 1% nae 1 ae 63.0 pee Saanee ieats 7. 
hiladelphia P2 241 OB CEaluth AT Meee 10.65 Ba eS 5a Py incl. oY up Point, Coarse , 
Riverdale,T, reins 11.95 Fairfield,Ala.. anes ee eee BiTe Odes Me ele and larger. . 59.9 Through i in. qarege 
Sep s ne Ble a ee mavelor ae 12. sees 10.65 Cleveland ‘AT Sree 9.20; CAP AND ae Rnaaee a) rene ane shorter... Net 
Trenton,N. Bie Sinies acksonville, Fla -- "40.90 Crawfordsvil sess OO nase (Base dis r than 6 in...+2 
NJ Soe ail (as la. M8 ille M8.8.7 é counts +23 
Ww . Rd Johnst _.11.21 Don «75 9.42 See packages, 
Warren,O. BO ... 11.95 cote a ate 2). 1065 ae AT ...8.65 9.204 Peake list, f.0.b. cis ee RIVETS 
ester,Mass. A7, SELGR AERRORGHALINGY, GR 4 .o: 10.65 Fairfield + +++. -8.65 9.207 © pal CMDS ob, si Clevelana 
NAILS “'T6 11.95 K ity,Mo. S5 ; US ein Sethe i SEL. OF Fine T freight e and/or 
Alaba, Stock okomo,Ind. C 10.90 Houston(48) 5 9.20; Bright: hread, b qualized with Pitt 
abamaCity, Ala Col, LosAngeles B as ..10.75 Jacks’ vill F 85.18.90 9.45%* 6 in. ar urgh, f.0.b. Chicago a a 
Aliquippa, Pa. la. R2.. Col. innequa ee oe “41.45 EE Se anes 9.675 % ane shorter: te de equalized with nail 
PAT ACL Tia ee © ee 173 Pittsbu Calit _..10.90 Joliet, I = .65 9.325§ . and smaller gham except wh il 
Bartonvill Dinas: burg,Calif. C11 : sh, INGE 4, % aller.. 40.0 izati ere equal-| 
. e Somn unlit SthOls peti ta |s K : +a S800 -Ora0) _%, and 1 in. ion is to 
Chicago ea ada Bea 115 See oles re 35.8.90 San diaiag eee ao. opteuctoral ee ee 
cclelane A9 Nolareye) Aliaicanede le 173 Saprowert. Mi CLO Ve. “41.45 ae ee De Shh OesOn eaeetesse Ye in. under: 3 lene ae 
Crawfordsville, Ind. wig 18 Eee recy Tu ROUT Minnequa panes oe ees BOILER TUBES | 
eee 7 : toler Gi A 21 Oe 9.45** 
Due 5 BALE TIES, Si 75 Monessen P7(48) N 
bate ieee +. +173 , Single L Pal 8)..8.65 9.25* et base c.l 
PEE ee Ce 173 AlabamaCity, Ala. ae Col. Seca rare W12.8.95 9 5* wall thickn . prices, dollars per 1 ; 
HGGErOh Tee GR Ode eraser ey Scheie Seta ae el ae iis; O:> ess, cut lengths 10 to ee mill; minimum 
‘a r+ - 5 ose art * eee tamiaesee in,P cota \ 4 Ao f 2 r} 
Jacksonville, Fla. (20) esate 178 regia Ra tre Ch ol ri A Oneness ..8.65 9.207 In. pepo eceianrea nels es 
own ea B2 M8.184 Donora aye M8. 214 §.SanFran C16 .. 8.65 9.20** an A fe ve H.R. C.D. Elec. Weld 
ania! iG ie, Bee .....173 Duluth , fe A7 ; “012 Spar’ wsPt SON ee 10.15** eh sears 13 tees 25.98 H.R 
Kok asCity,Mo. S5 ...., Wee} SBENEEOGLINEL Pl jangn 4. 212 Sterling (48) N 8) 8.75 9.4258 14, 13 ues 30.78 23.54 
Ree Cig Se TOatOne ae T2 212 Sterling (1) Porat -8.90 9.5758 1% 13 29.03 34.01 23.36 
ae reece Gin bee Tie" pclaoa tice eure S17 Struth’rs,O. (48 Scheer 13 tn 40.18 2555 
Monessen,Pa, PT... 17S Joliet 10 ule Fines 219 Worcester See 8.65 9.301 a see rent 13 See 45.05 aC 
Rankin i alte Cites 3 KansasCit certs 2519 a oa 8.95 9.507 oa 12 -29 50.75 4.20 
een 192 = y,Mo. S5 B 2% 46.99 38.52 
S.Chica a. AT ... Dy eA RUREL «OHI waccce o17 Based on __ zi ; $ 12 55.06 3 
go,Ill. : .173 Mi Ind. C16 *13 ine price a PA aA 51.76 . 41.81 
SparrowsP Roe CONG, CG cnr 214 .50c. +5e ie et se DTS We 12 60.65 
: GaNrae De ee 173 Pi Colo. C10 than Pee Sl0cr theises eS 56.04 46.05 
Benet N ce cu Eman, ae ee ee ee 
r,Mass. AZ _.... 75 Spa ancisco C10 536 ion extras i 53.19 
( Taatoxete rrowsPt. ‘ Se 
Bae. Wholecnlors: ..179 Sterling, Il fee B2 214 FASTENERS RAILWAY MATER 
Nine, , Tex. DT per cwt) Scene eae (Eee discounts, full JALS 
Cc ++ $9.10 packs 6 ei ainer A » tu eon- 
onl AS a PSD BENG erate Ores Cetin Cad ott RAILS ———Standard——— Tee Rais 
Conshohocken, Pa i tive tea ee or BOLTS Bessemer,Pa. U5 No. 1 All 60 Ib 
e eeling, W.Va. wij $9.80 Chicas OHte Tt c2, een te Carriage, Archies aah Ensley, Ala. co 5 525 Non No. 2. Unda 
LISHED § ...9.80 Fr (fdas 172 Full Size Bod EEE MAG TAGIO NE UO Nay saccous 5.525 : ee 
AlabamaCi TAPLES anklin, Pa. Pee kos sht2" 2 in ody (cut thread) Gary,In i ke 5 5.425 u 
eae ity, Al Col, Huntingt seers 172 n. and smaller: Ind. US ..... ones P Sr 
tae a Serta eee Seen eee ae one ining sibs giag 
iii tgkteere ee foe. Mation,O: Pils sis wanes 1g, Bee tay it. EXO. arDOrindan ee date TSH oe 
Bartonville, 11) a Sea: 177 Minneda, Coto ape tt Cane ear Seg S970 ROD eg Piet a Be eee 
D sville,I ......177 Sterling, 11. : 2 177 . and shorter. nna,N.Y. B sees big Z eg. 
Donors, Ea, A nd. Ms” 177 ea pen 172 ioe Reha a sey ooo See Colo. C10 e 5.525 5.425 +. (16)6.50 
Fairfield, Ala. 3” TIT WIRE, Barbed 13°111t4 "An lengths sss Mle nomen ne EOS S * 5.828 5.425 54 
Pe crdonvitie Ly DOR a ut : on te AlabamaCity, Al Col, U Paani i tae 35.0 TIE P Paw SOE : 25 5.425 7.06! 
Johnstown, Ba. 52 oe ee la. F2..103°¢ en ody (rolled Fairfield. Al TRA 6.50 
oliet, Il] Mo enonty¢ Aen GINS BID cat ae wR to 190s % in. and Ga Ala, T2 6 ck BOLTS, . 
Pole MAN a aceon a: iy SAO ee 1937 6 i oes Tyla eS -60 Clevelan Untreated 
: Tee ae 75 G MaKe -198 in, and Bea Ind.H sooenes nGol a R2 
Min nd. C16 % 175 Crawf oy Ae oe Caen shorter. . arbor,Ind. I- Kans: 
BRE one Popes a Seer une aad MS . ce ee tages, Mvening, Lag Pi TackawanniN.¥, a an nee KansasCity, Mo. $5 eyes: 
Re eae ae DYE AT eee 193; % in zeus: g equa,Colo. C10 ‘60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 14.7 
cin, Pa, 1 Bus oer ; ye i ,Colo. C re 
S$ Chica Be Ne no. 194 Wairfiel Ihe heres Bae tres 193} oe and smaller: eattle B3 . 6.60 Pittsbu oO 10 14.7 
Oa oD eS 175 eld,Ala. T2 1937 in. and sh Bicelin Pal ke eee 6.75 rgh P14 75 
SparrowsPt... Roe Housto Piers meee 193+ io, shorter. 2 on,Pa. B2 ; Riana) ES 14.7 
rsPt. are is) m,Tex. S5 x tr onger tha : .. 29.0 Torra +. +++ +++ -6.60 BS eet 
Btorling,I t..Md. B2 TAaeonville Play MS oe jogex % i n 6 in. nce,Calif. C 2 SCREW 15 
11. (7 2 177 onville,Fla. : % in. and 1 : 15.0 JOINT . Cil 6.75 SPIKES -29) || 
MUDRCee Johnstow ONE he eine ee ESN: BARS .75 Lebanon,P 
iE se pais AT ae Joliet ti,” AT . Racin 196s Lag aie ats 12.0 abe aN a U5 6.975 STAND ARO ere ices ee 
Ways Caiteroes Bal ansasCity,Mo erage 6 in. and sh m.) ey SN Deas eos irfield, Ala. T2 s 
(Per 97 Ib er Kokomo,I Rete Areune dha Lon shorter. 49.0 arbor,Ind. I-2 .6.975 Ind.Harbo as .9.75 
Coil N Net Box) Mi IndurGilG@ue. she vies ger than 6 in 9.0 Joliet,Il. U5 6.975 Ka r,Ind. I-2, eae 
DSabaiacite Mee nnequa, Colo ....195; Plow and T ° 39.0 Lack : 6 nsasCity,M 9.75 
s ty, Al Mon MWCO 108. par ap Bolts ckawanna,N. -975 Leb o. Sd 
Menta a. R2.$ lonessen,Pa. P7 .198 Y in. a Mi Y. B2. »~banon, Pa 9.75 
11 2.$10.26 P a. PT... Sf nd small ; innequa, 6.975 M . B2 2... 

Bite ine ee ae ittsburg,Calif. C11 ‘!.1g6* | in, and shorte er byae Steelton BE Oo finnequa,Colo, C10 re nee 
Buffalo San: K4 16 28 He ee AT "913+ Larger than ¥% = 49.0 AXLES My 1B Sooo KOO peep wed 35 9.75 
i Die ss ae Chi nowronioxed OB 6 in. Bora Garis | ase ae 
Gras for eS os pe pee S Chicago iS 500 doaet ge tn eo Y 39.0 reenter $13 8.775 S.Chicago,1l [Rome 10.23 

aevillecin ante: .26 a i : ee ae : ow ‘ . Il. ‘ : 
re ay tee oe Se Sone Step, Elevator, Be 1 BF a oe Ey eo poaue tle 
patath Se eee 10.26 ing,Ill.(7) N15 Maoee Reeve, Bolts, Slotted: ts 49.0 ootnotes ungstown R2 ...... 9.75 
Pin Ae (oe ee WOVEN FENC ““yo8g «= to %4-in. incl., (1) Chie ere 
Houst . T2 Al E, 9-15 Ga 3 in cl., (2 ago base. 
ceyat On eee eee 10.06 “2.City, Ala. R2 «Col. 5 . and shorter 5 2) Angles, flats, bands (26) Deli 
acksonville.Fla. MS _ 10.51 Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-141 ~4 a ASTE* f; to % in., in Ha 5.9 (3) Merchant. , s. (27) 1a ivered in mill zon 
Johnstown,Pa. 1 Mg) .toss Senet 2ga.J5 1908 sive Seo tapes (4) Reinforcing. Cer mee @, 6.045¢. 
Follett “AT. _. tog Bartonville, I. K4" reel O28 NUTS BBG ee ee lore ine (20) Youngstown 
Beteactiy, “Mo. $5" "10.26 Crawfordsville a sees 192 Res. & Heavy Sau Rican ie ee tee Sheareay fount 
okomo,Ind. C16 10.51 Donora,Pa. A7 d. M8 ..192 All sizes are Nuts: nnichasive ae to 8) ins (3 add 0.45¢ universal mill 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.36 Duluth A7 Poe cl keith Square Nuts Reo 55.5 (6) Chicago or A - (31) Widths over % i 
Minnequa,Col Sed O5 Fairfield, Al tee "197; Heavy Hot » Reg. co (7) Chicago bas De base. for widths % As in.; 7.60c, 
Pittsburg, Calif, ee “ "40151 Houston, Tex. 2 “as7+ 4, Au ‘sizes Galvanized: WE eae Rta cep ee pees Dee ae ana nee ae 
if 05 Touston,ifex. $5 ...., 192+ Hex Nuts, Reg. & er s Ke oe er. | 
eiciicaso UL R2 a. .1104 Lee cae .192** Ties Nuts, Rez. & 41.0 Merchien eau add 0.35¢ i To See é r 
SPeeGEEE AE COM stuo Johnstown, Pa. (43) B10 Hot Pressed: (10) Pittsburgh age (34) 9.600 for out meee 
rowsPt.,Md eenl1s04 iet,Ill. AT . .190§ % in. and Sane eveland & Pi E and nar 
Sterling, Ill Md. B2 10 Kan Reeds TURE G Ps WA a smaller 6 (12) Wor Pitts. ba (36) 54” and rower. 
Ill.(37) Nis 36 sasCity,Mo. $5 Here Sat Z in. to 1 in., incl, 0.5 (13) A reester, Mass., b Sex (37) Chi narrower. 
Coil N 10.36 Kokomo, Ind = lose 1% in. to 14 +, Incl. 55.5 dd 0.25¢ for 7 ase. 1 cago base, 10 “ 
AldBamacCits 6500 Stand Minnequa,Co C16 189} % in., heavier. Ga. & (38 yer ; iefoatetis 
ty, ‘ : qua,Col -1897 ine. (14) G )14 G 
Atlanta ALL Ala. R2..$10.60 Pittsburg, Calif Cio 19289 ae ene and 1 58.9 Poe eager us to 0.249 in.; nano ree lighter; 48” & 
Bartonvilie,TIl. Ké egies LOMO a nee ee PC pene ce Fe Oe ager: 53.5 (15) 3 Sota and Mentor, (6) Jaane eno 
alo Wi2 Aony S.chicago TL. R20. "187; Heavy, Cold i 4” and thi j ghter than 0.035 
Chicago W Re LO: Sterli UL hea rue Punched: (16) 40 1b inner. 0.035” 0357; 
13 .. 60 rling, Ill. (7 sues Sas % in. and a (17) ¥ and unde hi and heavi 
Crawf tee bie es | ° ) N15 as smaller. . ) Mats o n T. , igher, vier, 0.25¢ 
eee Cae *M810.70 WIRE (16 An'Id ie ivaimeand te peel 55.5 (18) Te deel ees Mae (43) ene fee ote Band 
oe a 5 e S : a 
Bult fheee ....10.60 Ala.City gage) __ Stone Galv. Hex Nuts, All larger... 53.5 (19) Chicago & Pitt A en cee 
Fairfield, Ala, se pe aaah ap a ae pores Gaiecuen. ae (20) Plus Le Der be eee. (43) 914i, limits, 6.6850 
ETO fein so ee 60 eae mal. ‘ : 4 i z e ew Ha : a G : c 
S5 - .10.85 ee Ka. aa aoree vA ee foe Ee 46.5 ey, Dela. ee cee as To, fabricators. 
= a AG , 9.08 an Bony a 7 rea. ay in 
© ne AGS rae in. to 1% cee se (ba) ae quality, (46) Special Sate me | 
Tact pave at OANA OS Vai luct © 0. lbess fiuon sihan (49) 334 Gauge eas 
-5 (25) Bar mi “ 
ar mill bands, Hee tear ere rounds: 
shapes. v 3% in. and other 
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"SEAMLESS STANDARD ae Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 


m% Size—Inches ......... 24% 3 3% 4 i) 6 


Rmemist Per Ft ........., 3% 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ 1.0 1.48 $1.92 
$ mounds Per Ft ....... Ste Fa Bn es 7.62 9.20 O80 isi 19.18 
aly alv* Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk — Galv* 
| Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ....+9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 415.5 1.25 415.5 1 + 15.75 3.5 +13.25 
feembridge, Pa. N2 ....+9.25 ... SE TOUn Wetec HOLD ee MPS Sak sos se. 1 ere 3.5 eee 
forain, O. N3 .......+9.25 +24. 25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 125 + 15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 4+ 15.75 3.5 413.25 
Youngstown Y1 ......+9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 $15.5 1 + 15.75 3.5 413.25 


ee ee ee a a aa a gl lm oa 
ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and eeupted Carload discounts from list, % 


K Youngstown R2 ...... +9.25 +24, 25 Gia Ome SLO) +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 + 15.75 3.5 +13.25 


BUTTWELD STANDARD at Threaded gee peti Carload discounts from list, % 


H/ Size—Inches ... 3% iy %, 1 14% 
Meeosce Per Ft ........5% 5. Be Se 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
mounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* BIk Galv* Bik Galv* Bik Galv* 
Bmiippa, Pa. J5 .... .... Sires anatece Hien 6 need teietd 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
meiton, Ill, Ll... e ehatts ae etre ice Aa bat 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 42.75 
Benwood, W. Va. ‘W104. 5 + 22 +7.5 431 +18 + 39.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Bebler, Pa. BG oo. -.ss 5.5 +21 +6.5 +30 +17 + 38.5 wee soe Oe Pac Seats SHeseie neat B80 
Etna, Pa. N2 ........ oie en Jen AP Rib motes eran 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ..... 5 850 wee shes Soni Aer oes 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ....... eer Sacre seats ete sha +8.25 + 23.5 +5.25 +19.5 +1.75 +15 0.75 +14.25 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... seins ietel Bc BUR fone 4.25 +11 7.25 +7 10.75 +2.5 13.25 +3.25 
morain, O. N3 ....... pire mes wee Rt aoc Male 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 41.5 14.25 +0.75 
Beraron, Pa. S4 ...... 5.5 +21 +6.5 +430 ad + 38.5 Aficie See see eels Mate: deen te 5 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ...... Beas ba si eed Beatin SHG re 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
| Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 3.5 +23 8.5 +32 +19 + 40.5 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 ... 5.5 +421 +6 +30 +17 + 38.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 40.75 
Bmounrstown R2, Y1 .. .... Boe a aees aie ving arAnls Bierce 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 41.5 14.25 +0.75 
0 ae a eee eee ee 
#) Size—Inches............ 1% 2 2% 83 3% 4 
memist Per Ft............ 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
mounds Per Ft .....5.-. 2.73 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
} Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
migquippa, Pa. J5 ....:. 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 Pr SteG Aah feiss ates 
UU ee 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 heres ee Sens dpcia 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
Bertie Eas IND! ociass aia,6;81 2/00 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
miairless, Pa. N3 ....... 12.75 +4+1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 41.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
montana, Calif. K1 .... 1.25 +13.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 +13 +7.25 +24 +7.25 +24 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 13.75 +0.75 14.25 +0.25 15.75 +0.5 15.25 +0.5 5.25 +11.5 5.25 +11.5 
moran, O. NS ......0+. 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 Suse SBacet 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 Die Saye 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +41.5 14.75 +41.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
Wheatland, Pa. WSS ions 14.75 0.25 15,25) 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
woungstown R2, Y1.... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates Sheets 
Wire Bars; C.R. Carbon Base Carbon Base 
hel Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
| AlSI —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat | stainless 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire BOD Siete: etary ee Beets ae ae mt, Ler 37.50 
ZOU we... 22.00 27.00 Ai 36.00 nee 42.00 44.25 48.50 45.00 Sd ee eet 47 0 1095 2 GeO 40.00 
BO fe Nees 23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 45.00 49.25 49.25 304 ln oe ee 36.90 40.55 45.10 49.85 en 
Bee sac 23.20 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 46.25 51.25 47.50 316 .......e..-. 40.35 44.40 49.50 54.50 58.75 
U2 ieee. 20.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00 Chi Be angnusene Coun OYSs, EYE) Gio cee 
B02 2... 25:50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 49.50 57.00 57.00 316) Gbit ees 47.30 53.80 61.45 69.10 etre 
SOS eris'cyee ice 32.00 41.00 siete 45.50 48.00 50.00 56.75 56.75 30 iO he is Ore 36.60 40.05 44.60 49.30 47.25 
21 ee 27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 50.75 55.50 55.50 CU Mate ion a See ee 38.25 42.40 47.55 52.80 57.00 
BOE ose cabins HOS 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 58.50 63.25 63.25 405) | sono eanee., 628560). 29°85 203) 85" 36.85: ora 
SON aaa 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 51.25 58.75 58.75 C1O eee 28.15 29.55 33.10 36.70 
HS) etre 30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 63.00 ARG ea gacan, eett CET Sua Biden 
BUG or. cins 39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 80.50] Inconel .......---- 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
UD eee 49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 92.75 96.75 96.75) Nickel. ...5..<:4 fo 41.65 51.95 62.30 72.70 
1 Rob Rieti Peat ele 86.50 Aly eug 92.75 aes 104.50 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
Cl a eee 39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 76.75 81.50 81.50 | Monel ...........- 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 = ae 
BiG OS ea abo ears 70.00 76.50 77,00 80.75 84.50 89.25 89.25] Copper* .......-:: ae ee SO ee 46.00 
PIN Clie csieds ‘ais: 's 48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 
Sen ats ;s cis. 32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 59.75 65.50 65.50 Strip, Carbon Base 
Se Sst 106.75 Rake 106.75 106.75 105.50 108.00 149.25 —Cold Rolled— 
18-8 CbTa 37. 00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 69.75 79.25 79.25 10% Both Sides 
08 gage ar 32.00 eerste BaD SUIS 40.25 48.25 48.25 | Copper*® ........... sees seee se se eens ee. 33.99 40.25 
BN sete a csi 19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75 4655) aa : y 
A510 Aces 16.75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 35.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
“GG ae 28.75 32.50 34.25 36.25 48.25 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 


LN eee “7 7) 33°50 34.2545 ~Ss«329.25. «41.250 45.25 © «62.00 ~—S—«6 2.00 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. 1-4, and Wash- 
a ae 1700 21.75 28:75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75  40.75| ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
BSOH . 5s ao Bean 29.50 3 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 51.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 

io en see, 28-75 — 37075 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 

i 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 47.75 70.00 70.00 


Stainless Steel Producers Care: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; | Grade $ per |b Grade i$ porte 


A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Ine.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Charter Wire Products; Regular Carbon . 0.305 Cr Oty WOLKE csare asec 5. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; | Extra Carbon ...... 0.360 W-Cr Hot Work .... 0.500 
Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Special Carbon ..... 0.475 V-Cr Hot Work .... 0.475 
Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; | Oil Hardening ...... 0.475 Hi-Carbon-Cr ....... 0.830 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg- Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Grade by Analysis oe 

Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin Ww Cr Vv Mo $ per lb 
Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stainless Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe | 20.25 4.25 1.6 1s 25 ane aw ator 4.285 
Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McInnes Steel Co.; 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 wen srehiereyeniee es 00! 
McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard | 18 4 2 9 Sec  slawtitnan orsecnve 2.870 
Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire| 18 4 2 TOD o Geet ine sioner 1.960 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel 18 4 De rah, ON, lexsre, Pls erate eves 1.795 
Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.;| 9 3.5 eee O08 us. wetetcace eistene 1.395 
Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty | 13.5 4 3 Shan he Sia eaersimiecin, os G0 
Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel’ Corp.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco 13.75 3.75 2 5 ae Pe ean See ae 2.440 
Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary | 6.4 4.5 1.9 5 1.300 
of Crucible Steel Co. of America; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inc.;]| 6 4 3 Gir) booth ad aUonka 1.545 
U. §. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel.,Corp.; Wanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall| 1.5 4 a 8.5 1.155 


Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Tool steel producers include: A4, A&, B2, BS, C4, C9, 
Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. €13, C18, F2, J3,°L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 
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Pig Iron 


do not include 3% 


Birmingham District 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Birmingham R2 
Birmingham U6 
Woodward, Ala. 
Cincinnati, deld. 


Buffalo District 


Buffalo Hi, R2 

N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 

Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 
Boston, deld. 
Rochester,N.Y., 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. 


Chicago District 


Chicago I-3 

S.Chicago,Ill. 

S.Chicago,I1l. 
Milwaukee, deld. 
Muskegon, Mich., 


No. 2 
Foundry 


62.50 
62.50t 
62.50% 
62.50t 
70.20 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, 
federal transportation tax. 


Malle- 
able 


66.50 
66.50 


Besse- 
mer 


as reported to STEEL. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


No. 2 Malle- 
Basic Foundry able 
Youngstown District 


Hubbard,O. Y1 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 .. 
Youngstown YI .........:; ntionste 
Mansfield,O., deld. .... 70.90 
Duluth I-3 66.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 wees) 166.00 66.50 
Everett,Mass. E1 Reoneooo, Gal) 68.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 aoe Sleiers 
Geneva,Utah Cll . 3 erelens 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 neopoc Uc 68.40 68.90 
Ironton,Utah C11 66.00 66.50 See eke 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.00 68.50 69.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 62.50t 66.50 
Toledo,O. I-3 .... 66.50 66.50 
Cincinnati, deld. 73.04 oleae 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS i| 
Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereos 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos, iron on which base 


is 1.75-2.00%. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1%) 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
71.40 


66.50 


66.00 


66.00 


or portion thereof. | 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton) 


and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton | 
(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portisr) 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting| 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon on} 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) it 
Jackson,O. I-3, J1 .... 78. 90) 
Buffalo H1 50 chelerelens 79.22 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


Cleveland District 


Cleveland R2, A7 
Akron,O., deld. 


Mid-Atlantic District 


Birdsboro,Pa. B10 
Chester,Pa. P4 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 .... 
New YoOrk,) deld. ic iiss. 
Newark,N.J., deld. 
Philadelphia, deld. 
Troy,N.Y. R2 


each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross 

CalvertCity,Ky. P15 

NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 . 

Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 

Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
allowed up to $9, K2 aievererane 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) .... 

Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) 3 
Philadelphia, deld. 5 are: 

Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max)..... 

Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ....... 

Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 

NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 


Pittsburgh District 


NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 
Aliquippa, deld. 
McKeesRocks,Pa., 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. 
Verona, Trafford,Pa., deld. 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. 
Midland,Pa. C18 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Moline, I 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran--| 
cisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle no charge. 


—_ SHE ETS ——_____—__ STRIP 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.# 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
Atlanta . 8.59§ 9.86§ 5006 Breens 8.64 9.01 10.68 as 9.05 8.97 10.90 


Baltimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.76 Nd 8.76 9.06 11.34# 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
Birmingham... 8.18 9.45 11.07 a 8.23 8.60 10.57 ae 8.64 8.56 10.70 
Boston 9.38 10.44 11.45 ae 9.42 9.73 12.90# 15.28 9.63 11.20 
Buffalo 8.40 9.00 10.07 ea: 8.50 8.80 10.90 # 15.00 8.90 10.45 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 8.40 8.77 10.46 eet 8.88 10.66 
Chicngaseese ets = 820 9.45 10.00 8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 i 9.88 
Cincinnati 3332; 8.34 9.48 10.05 8.54 8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 i 10.21 
Cinyeland Aes Sas 9.45 9.95 8.33 8.69 10.80 # 14.74 9.01 : 10.11 
enver ........ 9.38 11.75 ee Ri 9.41 9.78 11.10 Rk 9.82 ; 11.06 
Detroit |....... 8.43 9.70 10.35 a 8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 10.13 


Erie, Pa. 8.20 9.45 9.9518 8.50 8.75 9.0516 sees 9.00 10.10 
Houston ...... 8.45 9.75 8.45 eee 8.60 9.05 11.10 eee 9.10 10.30 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 miele os 8.57 8.94 10.68 cone 8.97 10.74 
Los Angeles .. 9.50 10.75 11.65 : 9.55 9.55 12.75 16.00 9.60 11.70 


Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.13 , 8.36 8.73 9.03 14.78 
Moline, Ill. .. 8.55 9.80 10.35 ‘ 8.58 8.95 9.15 Rene nee 


New York ©... 8.87 10.13 10.56 oe 9.31 9.57 12.76 15. 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.05 C c 8.55 8.60 10.80" coe 3:08 


Philadelphia ... 8.00 8.90 9.87 d 8.69 8.65 11.514 15 01 

Pittsburgh .... 8.18 9.45 10.35 8.33 8.60 10.80 # 14.65 wee 
Portland, Oreg., 8.50 11.20 11.55 11.3533 8.65 14.65 # 15.95 9.60 
Richmond, Va. . 8.45 10.40 6 9.15 9.15 Sori 9.40 


St. Louis 8.54 9.79 10.36 8.59 8.97 9.41 15.01 

St. Paul 8.79 10.04 10.61 ie 8.84 9.36 9.66 : is 588 
San Francisco.. 9.35 10.75 11.00 : 9.45 9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 
Seattle ........ 9.95 11.15 12.00 : 10.00 10.80 14.05 16.35 9.80 
Spokane, Wash. 9.95 11.15 12.00 om 10.00 10.10 14.05 17.20 9.80 


Washington ... 8.48 9.58 mahee A 9.06 9.15 9.73 S00 9.35 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent ba: li ; i 
and heavier; fjas annealed; ttover 4 in.; §8§over 3 ina #1 in. Pound Coates c Tage rgietca ebe bambi 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over exce 
; : f pt in Seattle, 2000 t 
in Los Angeles, 6000 Ib and over; stainless sheets, 8000 Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 Ib Aes i aa 


Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled products on We ; 
1000 to 1999 Ib; &—2000 to 3999 Ib; 10-2000 Ib end oe seat 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 lb; 3—400 to 9999 Ib; s— 


BARS———____—__ Standard 


182 STEEL 


thoroughly 
experienced 


immediate openings for thoroughly experienced ship estimators are 
now available at The INGALLS Shipbuilding Corporation's Gulf Coast 
yard at Pascagoula, Mississippi. 

Here, the cost of living is lower than in big cities! And you'll like 


the pleasant Gulf climate, the excellent living and recreational facilities. 

lf you are thoroughly experienced in estimating ship work... if 
you are ready to meet a new challenge...if you would like to start 
working now for one of the largest shipyards in America, where there 
is a backlog of work for years to come... write immediately to W. R. 


Guest, Sr., President, or Jack Gray, Chief Estimator, The INGALLS 


Shipbuilding Corporation, Pascagoula, Mississippi. 
SHIPBUILDING 


THE INGA LL CORPORATION 


PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI 


ND Cree ae 


STAINLESS STEEL! 


eoee3e#ee#eee@ 


The nation’s largest 
supply network 
of brass, copper and 


STAINLESS STEEL! 


Chase 


BRASS & 
COPPER CO. 


See the Yellow Pages 
for your nearest 
Chase warehouse 


or sales office 


i (Cc A 


ELECTRIC FURNACE 


STEEL CASTINGS 


CARBON-ALLOY-STAINLESS 
SAND OR SHELL MOLDED 


“C” Steel Castings—sand or shell molded—possess 
qualities far more interesting than the mere 
strength of steel. For, in addition to strength 
they provide more efficient design—better weight- 
strength ratio—and greater fatigue resistance, 1.e., 
longer life and less replacement. Furthermore “C”’ 
Steel Castings, because they are truly fouadry en 
gineered from pattern to final casting, require 
minimum machining and provide better fit plus 
fast assembly. 

If you are interested in castings the know-how, 
experience and engineering knowledge of our 
staff are at your service upon request. 


Crucible Steel Casting Co. 


Lansdowne 2, Penna. 
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7 Good Reasons Why 
Strayer Electrics Deliver 


Strayer Electric motor driven, 
combination block and tackle 
and lever arm action. 


No stiffening plates or braces 
to collect material. 


Full wrap reeving. No 
backlash. 


Positive scoop alignment. 


Dig or Dump as much as 
you like. 


Fool-proof power brake. 

Power unit made of standard 

catalog parts. Quick delivery. 
AC—DC MODELS 

Send for Catalog. Write Dept. ST 117 


ERIE STRAYER CO. 


GREAT CLOSING POWER: 


DUMPS FULL PAYLOADS: 
LONGER CABLE LIFE: 


NO SIFT-OUT: 
POSITIVE CONTROL: 


COMPLETELY SAFE: 
FAST PARTS SERVICE: 


14117 Rudolph Ave. & NKP RR 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


183 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles, 
O., $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, O., Vandalia, Mo., Olive 
Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., New Savage, 
Mad., St., Louis, $175; Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
$185; Cutler, Utah, $233. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, O., Hawstone, Pa., $150; Warren, 
Niles, Windham, O., Hays, Latrobe, Morris- 
ville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, O., Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$160; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
$182. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, O., $96.75; 
Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, O., $102. 

High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


$137; 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa.. St. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, iPass 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, O., $16.75; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Siding, 
Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point, in 


Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF’, 
content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.0.b. cars 


point of entry duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all-rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
27.75. 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500 1 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 


drum, frght Bobred Electrodes 


Carlots) rec. caicetss ls 39.50 
Ton lots 
Antimony, 500 Ib lots 42.00° 


Threaded with nipple; un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant 


Brass, 5000-Ib 


Cents 16te eae eee 31.30-38.40+ GRAPHITE 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: Bronze, 5000-lb 
Deld. east of Missis- ey Ne? 48,10-52.701 ing ee aon 
sippi River, ocean bags Copper: & 
23,000 Ib and over.. 10.50 Electrolytic . ae 14225". 2 24 $60.75 
F.o.b. Riverton or Reduced ........ nics EPID 21% 30 39.25 
Camden, N. J., west Beadincescosckr ate 7.50° 3 40 37.00 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 Manganese: Fes a0 poe 
Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 . 
oy glee ia aor ia Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 6 60 31.50 
meld weaatot Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 7 60 28.25 
Mississippi River, Nickel unannealed $1.065 8, 9, 10 60 28.00 
23,000 Ib and over 10.50 Nickel-Silver, 5000-1b S oe ele 
Fob. Riverton, SE) odoangoas 49.20-61.30t 14 60 26.75 
N. J., west of Missis- Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 16 72 25.75 
sippi River ...... 9.50 iN) YO, poouoondone 59.80 17 60 26.25 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 18 72 26.25 
Electrolytic Iron: i) WEY Goonoe 40.30-48.80t 20 72 25.25 
Melting stock, 99.9% Silicon! Ser as seeks 47.50 24 84 26.00 
Fe, irregular frag- Solder) soiurcon eens 7.00* 
ments of ¥% in. x Stainless Steel, 304 .. $1.02 
1.3 im. ..---.--0- 28.00 Stainless Steel, 316 .. $1.20 CARBON 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 WON secdunescacboustc 14.50° 8 60 13.30 
Unannealed (99 + % Zine, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 10 60 13.00 
INS) seougcas oeseee 36.00 Tungsten: Dollars 12 60 12.95 
Unannealed (99 + % Melting grade, 99% 14 60 12.85 
Fe) (minus 325 60 to 2000 mesh: 14 72 11.95 
MES) wile eae eis 59.00 1000 Ib and over .. 3.15 17 60 11.85 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 lb .. 3.30 17 72 11.40 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 28.00 Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr min 20 90 11.00 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis .... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.25 
crons, depending on ———- 24 96 10.95 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. fDe- 30 84 11.05 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. tDe- 40, 35 110 10.70 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh. 40 100 10.70 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on 


current ocean rates. Any increase in these 


rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 


North South Gulf Wes? 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... $6.30 $6.25 $6.25 $6.50 
Bar Size Angles. cites ccilsre'6 <a cistaels vlc eave ere 6.62 6.57 6.57 6.75 
Structural Angles ......... RGM AD OOM One GA 6.62 6.57 6.57 6.75 
I-Beams ........ eeler@otetev ais! eleteis etelete ovary eelOeretete 6.87 6.82 6.82 7.00 
OMAN OIB hye tetare ducts arieers sie tereie vee ele ae aierevetevessveleve! 6.87 6.82 6.82 7.00 
Plates) (basic: bessemer) | asic eecccccicnaeae SE 8.35 8.30 8.30 8.60 
Peete sb hew vets tales tarcleieectiers a avalaisieters craehecete 5 eS 8.20 8.20 8.50 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ............. 9.00 8.95 8.95 9.25 
ee Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
OLB L CMe nave onic otorelsiope niche ctalescicvaiesciecestecte oe nitions 26.67 26. i 
Barbed Wire (fT) 6.95 ane wot 
Merchant) Bars: os sic ceils. 6.82 6.82 7.22 
Hot-Rolled Bands ; 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ...... 6.73 6.73 6.73 7.13 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 7.07 7.07 7.07 TAT 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ......... Ree a StcS 8.38 8.38 8.58 


tPer 82 lb, net, reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d 
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nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping season 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel 
lower lake ports.) 4) 
Mesabi bessemer .......- reecees sees cn FILER 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......--+e++eee+ee 11.45} 
Old Range bessemer ......-++. i 
Old Range nonbessemer ....++.++++eeee 11.70) 
Open-hearth ]UMP ...seseceererseecees 12.70 


absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
concentrates ........-sscceseee - -25.00-27.00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% ...... eoccece 021-00-27.508 
N. African hematite (spot) ...........-nom. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% «eevee e 28500} 
Tungsten Ore i 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial +i 
CUEWING <5. ci co oOh Aono se Ton aie $13.50-14. 257 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
POINES! “eco ctessieiehelel lohan token nes 20.00-22.08 


*Before duty. 
Manganese Ore 


Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included). 
$1.35-1.40 per long ton unit, c.1.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian. | 
$1.35-1.40; contracts by negotiation. | 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel: - 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocea 
freight differential for delivery to Portland. 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


48%. Sil. 7 eerste ees see. s+ -$01.00-53. 08 

48% QoS ae te tevetee ihe ne eereeees 48.00-50.0% 

48'%, NO TatlO: assert aucteyeiepateletens state teks 41.00-43.06 | 
South African Transvaal 

48%. NOsTatio wena ae ene »..» .$40.00-43.0% | 


44% “MONTAG! . sie clea a eee 30.00-30.50 | 


Turkish ; 
48% 3:1 ab eis eienee ised - $59.06 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18% 3:1 Sibel a else © senm ho mt Since ntien Ohne ere eee 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines), unpacked): yom. tence eee $1.18 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 


55-60%) | sisie% <c nies bp viele satchel tae Oe Oso nOM 
60-65% POC OG AL 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V0, 

Domestic cmeisiaictarceeta selec ee tee ae 31.00 


Price per net ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace .......$14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 


Birmingham, ovens ............ 
Cincinnati, deld:) <.).)....s ; 
Butfalom Ovens). wee coe ee oe 3 
Camden, N. J., ovens I 
Detroit; ovens lees. g “ i 
Pontiac, Mich., deld. 5 A 
Saginaw, Mich., deld ........ prio OmOot Cette. 
Erie <Pa. (Ovens = warm soccer te - 30.50 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New, England), deldai-1. site » .31.55* 
Indianapolis, ovens ............ ayelovarsysyetewre Oeics 
Lronton (Ox (Ovensmreeay comer ete -- 29.00 
Cincinnati Sydeldcaes sae . 31.84 
Kearny, Na J, OVeDS Sensei oisleleisiere eo) LORMS 
Milwaukee;siovens) ir anise eeisess COLOU 
Painesville, O., ovens ............. boo 30.50 
Cleveland, deld. ....... sles s{olls/olslelejeleleenenOe 
Ehiladelphia;~ ovens!) saeco «eo. 29.50 
St. > Louis; .ovensiiereee eee eee Goucac cubist) 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
Sty Paul.) Ovens tran. 5 secre eee 29.75 


Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens ........ SO 


°Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


Pure benzene ....... bceije ¢] m ire'elie'e os) ever =tpe mrs GOOD 
Toluene; (one dee % osils cece sifersie je) ecsus's SOROS 
Industrial) xylene. an -ecos «e+ ee 23d2.00-34.00 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
AMMONIUM SUAS meee nett sere $32.00-34.00 
Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 


Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 


STEEL 


Lift it the low-cost way | Reve re 
WITH DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC POWER 


IS THE NAME TO REMEMBER 


Load trucks from floor level 
. no dock needed 


Move traffic from one floor 
level to another 


Rotary Levelator Lifts, 
using dependable, 
economical oil-hydraulic 
power, have countless 
applications in modern 
industry. Capacities 

to 100,000 Ibs. 
Standard models and 
special lifts engineered 
to your specifications. 
Write for catalog. 


Feed machines, perform other 
industrial lifting jobs 


. ® e 
A Levelator Lifts 
Rotary, ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 


Division of the Dover Corporation 
1017 Kansas, Memphis 2, Tenn. * Chatham, Ont. 
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METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 


Y 


Y than 92% of the industry's business 


important ones, those that do more 


Tell the buyers and specifiers in these 


Y plants of the machines or matericls Send today for these 


informative catalogs: 


1—REVERE ALUMINUM, 
BRASS AND COPPER 
FORGINGS 
2—REVERE WELDED STEEL 
TUBING 


you have for sale through an “Equip- 
ment—Materials’’ advertisement. Fo: 


rates write STEEL, Penton Building, 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 
INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Rome Manufacturing Company Division 
Box 111, Rome, N. Y- 


Cleveland 13, Ohie 


ee A I I A 
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Ferroalloys 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
$102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.: Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(Mn 79-81%). Lump $263 per net ton, f.0.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1e per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.50% C, and 6.5¢c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per Ib of metal; packed, 
45.75¢c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 1b to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Pre- 
mium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per 
Ib. Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract. 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14¢c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% C grade 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c¢ from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, (oye 
lump, bulk 28.75¢ per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk. C 0.025% max, 
36.75¢ per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75¢. Ton lot, add 3.5¢c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 

Cr 67.71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75¢c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4¢; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.1., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon:; Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk. 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 27.50c per lb contained Cr, 
14.20c per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65e per Ib contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about 14” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed $1.38 per lb contained V.O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0ec per Ib of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max), Add 1.45¢c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
el. 18.30¢, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5¢ per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c¢c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5¢c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5¢ for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75¢e for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, ¢.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45¢c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to e.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45c¢ per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per lb. 


Carbortam: (1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c, per lb f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, y 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carlo 
lump, bulk 23¢ per lb of alloy, carload ei 
24.25¢c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢e. 

livered. Spot, add 0.25c. A 


Caleium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, ] 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 2 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, tdf 
lot 27.95ce, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, a 


0.25c. 
BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 34) 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contra 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, cal 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bagi 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 21.00q)) 
2000 lb to ¢.l. in bags, 21.90c; less than 20( 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c faf) 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. ! 


| 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing appro’ 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contrac*(/ 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; ci 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to ¢.i 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c¢.l. bags, ea 
less ton 18.1¢c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for note 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing appra|, 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approjd 
1, 1b of Si). Contract; cla pulk wlome peri 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, a 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5¢; 260) 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5¢; less ton 18.4c. Delivered 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing a5i) 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Cen 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb tat} 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.604 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.26e« 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and cons 
taining 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85eq 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 Ib ¢t 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.68<% 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notca- 
ing, smal: size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% ty 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. y 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 Ib W or mores 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W tad 
5000 lb W, $3.05; less than 2000 lb W, $3.17." 
Delivered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max,. 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x 7B) 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, | 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%,, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x¢ 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15¢,, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c.. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- * 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton! 
lot 20.15¢c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara: 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, . 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55¢e; less ton lot 20.8c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to c.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
lb 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


eee 
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| MICHIGAN CHROME 


MICCROSOL. 


for Corrosion Resistant 


Coatings on Tanks, 


Ducts, Housings, Racks, etc. 


J 
8615 GRINNELL AVENUE 


HOW TO BUY BETTER 
STAINLESS STEEL 


IN ONE EASY LESSON! 


® 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
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See the Yellow Pages 
for your nearest 


Chase warehouse 
or sales office 


® 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. WATERBURY 20, CONN. 


THE COLOR TELLS 
THE THICKNESS 


ARTUS 
PLASTIC 
“SLITTING 
MACHINE 


SHIMS 


Save Time! 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS SUPPLIERS 


Save Money: 


201 South Dean Street 
Englewood, N. J. 


| 
= INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
By Albert Portevin .. 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of 
heat treatment of steel are presented in simple and 
understandable manner. Research engineers, metallur- 
gical students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in 
metallurgical investigations and the heat treatment of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals will find this book of 
inestimable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 Iustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


ARE YOU OFFERING A SERVICE? 


lf your company performs plating, galvanizing, finishing or any one of 


dozens of metalworking operations on a contract basis, you can attract 


new customers by inserting an advertisement in the classified pages of 
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Downswing in Scrap Is Unchecked 


Prices register further decline as consumers stay on sidelines 
and material begins to pile up in yards. STEEL’s composite on 
the prime grade drops to $35.33, off another $1.50 a ton 


Scrap Prices, Page 190 


Philadelphia—Further weakness 
is noted in domestic scrap prices. 
Prime grades of open-hearth ma- 
terial are lower at $36.50, deliv- 
ered, on light buying. Prices on 
the secondary grades are un- 
changed. Electric furnace bundles 
are off $1 at $44, and heavy turn- 
ings are also down $1 at $32.50. 
Low phos structurals and plates 
are easier at $45-$47, and railroad 
specialties are nominally lower at 
$54 for couplers, spring and 
wheels, and $66-$67 for rail crops, 
2 ft and under. No. 1 cupola and 
heavy breakable cast are lower at 
$41. 

Contributing to the weaker tone 
is an easing in export demand. One 
cargo vessel of steel scrap is be- 
ing loaded here, and another is 
scheduled to be loaded within a 


week or so, but beyond that, noth- 
ing is in prospect for shipment 
from this port in the foreseeable 
future. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will 
close Nov. 5 on 18,465 net tons 
of ferrous scrap, including 3500 
tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel, 
3800 tons of No. 1 rerolling rail, 
and 2500 tons of steel cars, cut to 
load. 

New York—Brokers again have 
reduced buying prices on most 
grades, with domestic consumer 
buying slow, export demand off, 
and yard stocks accumulating. 

Prices on No. 1 heavy melting 
and No. 1 bundles are now $34-$35, 
and on No. 2 heavy melting, $29- 
$30. Only No. 2 bundles, of the 
major open hearth grades, are un- 
changed. 

Machine shop turnings are lower 


at $11-$12, mixed borings and 
turnings are $13-$14, short shovel} 
ing turnings are $15-$16, and low 
phos structurals and plate, $45-$46( 
Heavy breakable cast is down $1 ay 
$33-$34. ‘| 
With consumption slack, prices 
on nickel bearing stainless stee\ 
scrap have dipped sharply. Brok; 
ers are offering no more than $165; 
$175 for 18-8 sheets, clips, and| 
solids, a drop of $10 a ton. On 
18-8 borings and turnings they ar¢ 
offering $55-$60, down $20 a tonf 
Prices on the straight chromiuny 
grades are unchanged. 
Boston — Heavy melting stee? 
scrap prices are lower. Brokers ara| 
paying $27-$28 for No. 1 heavy) 
melting, shipping point, but buying; 
is sluggish. No. 2 steel bundleg/ 
are off $5 a ton to $19-$20, ship, 
ping point. Cast iron prices are 
for the most part nominal, witil 
buying at a minimum. 
Chicago—Few sales are repori- 
ed. The market continues to saz, 
though less drastically than it has 
in recent weeks. In most cases) 
price declines of $1 to $2 a to: 
are noted. Only rerolling rail and: 
axles dipped as much as $3. 
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Mark of quality in 
STAINLESS STEEL too! 
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condition. 
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“CLEVELAND” | 


Rotary Slitting and Side Trimmer Knives 


It’s the quality of the 
tool steel plus 40 years 
of ‘‘Know How’’ that 
insure CLEVELAND KNIFE 
users of complete satis- 
faction. ‘‘CLEVELAND’’ 
Knives are made in 
*‘Alloy’’, ‘‘Century’’, 
‘‘Peerless’’ and ‘‘High 
Speed’’ grades to meet 
every metal cutting 


AY 
1 Oano, 4 
§ INDUSTRY 


THE HILL ACME COMPANY 


CLEVELAND KNIFE DIVISION 
6402 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


| Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
| Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


pushing for sales, apparently be- 
} ing content to sit tight in hope of 
iy an upturn in demand and improved 
prices. Consumers hold substan- 
} tial inventories and are not active- 


Pittsburgh—Bids closing soon 
| for railroad and industrial scrap 
will give a clearer indication of 
the local market’s position than 
has been discernible for several 
weeks. Prices continued to drop 
an average of $2 a ton last week, 
based on brokers’ estimates in the 
absence of mill buying. Market 
observers doubt the decline has 
ended, but they say it is difficult 
to buy large tonnage at current 
quotations. 

Cleveland — Automotive scrap 
lists are closing on bids averaging 
under $31 on No. 1 factory 
bundles. Large tonnages are in- 
volved, one lot totaling 15,000 tons. 
As a result of the lower prices on 
factory scrap, quotations on steel 
grades generally are off another 
$2, with No. 1 heavy melting $30- 
$31. All prices are nominal in the 
absence of representative buying 
by consumers. Prices on railroad 
scrap are unchanged, but quota- 
tions are nominal. Small railroad 
lists are expected to be out this 
week. 

Youngstown—A further decline 
in the nominal prices quoted is ex- 
pected here. Dealers see no early 
end of the current slump in their 
market. Material is piling up in 
yards and at steel plants. Local 
sellers can’t ship into adjacent 
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Oct. 30 Week Month Year Sept. 

1957 Ago Ago Avg. 
$35.33 $36.83 $42.17 $58.67 $47.73 
Brokers and dealers are not consuming markets because of a 


$4 to $5 a ton freight disadvan- 
tage. 

Buffalo—Prices continue on the 
downside, but lists are largely 
nominal in the absence of new or- 
ders. Dealers anticipate a further 
drop when November mill con- 
tracts are placed. Prices already 
are down $2 from early October 
levels. 

If the market continues under 
pressure, dealers say No. 1 heavy 
melting will likely fall to a range 
of $32-$33 this month. No. 2 
grades, though, are not expected 
to decline as sharply. 

Cupola cast has been reduced $1 
to a range of $42-$43. 


Detroit — Prices have moved 
down several dollars, but no new 
buying is reported here, except for 
a few orders from outside the area. 
The general feeling is that scrap 
will hold about at present levels, 
possibly a bit lower, until Decem- 


ber. The outcome of bids on 
month-end automotive lists is 
awaited. 


Cincinnati—Prices on the prin- 
cipal grades are off another $3 a 
ton. No. 1 heavy melting is $33- 
$34. Weakness has spread through 
the entire scrap list, with railroad 
steel grades dropping $3 to $5 a 
ton. 

Birmingham—Buying of scrap is 
hand-to-mouth here. Cast iron 
consumers are taking some ton- 
nage, but only enough to maintain 
inventories. Open hearth and elec- 


(Please turn to Page 195) 


Push a button 
for higher production with 


READING ELECTRIC HOISTS 


@ Ohio Crankshaft’s Tocco Division plant 
is meeting higher production goals with 
help from Reading Electric Hoists. The 
new plant was designed with a Reading 
Hoist ‘“‘custom-built” into the plans. Write 
for our latest bulletin ““The Why and How 
of Faster Production”. 


READING CRANE 
& HOIST CORP. 


OVERHEAD 
CHAIN STRAVELINGHIS ELECTRIC 


HOISTS CRANES HOISTS 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


WARD 
STEEL 


_ We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL © 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
_ America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way to sell is to 
carry.a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


B7A Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: 


3042-3058 W. 5lst Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Grovehill. 6-2600 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Oct. 30 $35.33 
OCR 23 9. aie a i saree 36.83 
Septse Avie ns ae 47.73 
Octi GoGeee er Olean 
Oct 105 2a eo. 00 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 35.00-36.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings 23.00-24.00 
Cut structurals: 

Pott and uUnderee eo 41.00-42.00 

Se HATRED Bo o.h.ocec. 09 40.00-41.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 33.00-34.00 
Punchings @ plate scrap. 40.00-41.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 42.00-43.00 
Stove plate .... 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 29.00-30.00 
Clean auto cast 45.00-46.00 


Drop broken machinery 54.00-55.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 2. ft and under.. 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 60.00-61.00 
Angles, splice bars 53.00-54.00 
IRatiseerenGll ie nate 59.00-60.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids.210.00-215.00 
TSSSRturMINeS epecds< isles 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids... 95.00-100.00 
430 turnings 65.00-70.00 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 30.00-31.00 


No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 33.00-34.00 
Nosel bundles” re. 30.00-31.00 
INGteZm bun dlesigh..(. sero 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 30.00-31.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00-17.00 
Cast iron ‘borings ..... 16.00-17.00 


Cut foundry steel 34.00-35.00 


Cut structurals, 


plates 


eat ‘and Under i ..i.. 39.00-40.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

DIAC Preteen er 31.00-32.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

CULMINES! Concerns ae 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace bundles 33.00-34.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO de CUDOIA) micas cerca: 42.00-43.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00-35.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00-33.00 


Stove! plate eae noe 40.00-41.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
Brake shoes iiss cane 1.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast - 42.00-43.00 
Burntreast) pipiens 29.00-30.00 
Drop broken machinery 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 
R.R. malleable. ..0.... 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 
Rails, random es 55.00-56.00 
Cast steel : -.. 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties ».. 52.00-53.00 
UMeCUbeIbIness| Wee eee 4 7200248500 
Angles, splice bars” --. 52.00-53.00 
Rails, rerolling” 2.0.5... 60.00-61.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids... .205.00-210.00 


IS=O SHUTS ee 90.00-95.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

solids ? -.:+. 75.00-80.00 
ASO OLUTHID SS) tareisccc enue 40.00-50.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, Oct. 
YOUNGSTOWN 
No. 1 heavy melting 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles 33.00-34.00 
INGl 2s bundles! win, cee: 26.00-27 00 
No. 1 busheling 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 18.00-19.00 
Castaarons borings etek 18.00-19.00 
ODE DROSS Geter 35.00-36.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 35.00-36.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 40.00-41.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy melt., indus, 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer. 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 33.00-35.00 
NO eae PUTA C Sie ae ee 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 busheling dealer. 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings... 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. .. 39.00-40.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Stove plate 34.00-35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
Clean auto cast .... 40.00-41.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 37.00-38.00 
IRoRe  alleavlcus eae es 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 50.00-51.00 
Angles, splice bars 46.00-47 .00 
VAIS ane Ree ee 49 .00-50.00 
Rails reroliyee er ae #9 .00-50.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .205.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings ........ 105.00-115.00 


430 bundles & solids .. 80.00-90.00 
430" turnings) (s.. <0. secs 50.00-55.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 22.00-23.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 18.00-19.00 
WOR Tl 1xuHHEG Son CAA BS 21.00-22.00 
IN GME aD ITAL S) tere ee 18.00-19.00 
Ne Tl TAGUGITTRE 8. a tor 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9 .00-10.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 10.00-11.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 11.00-12.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 26.00-27.007 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 34.007 
SLOUCIIDIALE Wile ose ne ay ae 28.00 
Charging box cast ..... 27.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 27.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 15.007 
Clean auto cast ...... 36.00 
Malleable Be 36.007 
yNominal 

ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00 
Nome pundlesi ene raaves 39.00 
NG 2a pundledain cara or. 29.00 
No} J busheling: can... 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 19.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 45.00 
Charging box cast .. 37.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 37.00 
Brakemshoes: «crease 40.00 
Clean auto cast 46.00 
Stove plate” Sou22eesen 39.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. $8.25 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 50.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 57.50 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 


30, 1957. Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Jo. 1 heavy meltin 36.50 
Ae 2 hears EN 33.50 
No, dl bundles) vrs as 36.50 
No. 2 bundles ......-. 27.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.50 
Electric furnace bundles 44.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.007 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00+ 
Heavy turnings ......- 32.50 
Structurals @ plate 4500-47. Oe 


Couplers, springs, wheels 54.00+ 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 66.00-67.00+ 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 eee ae ae 
Heavy akable cast. : 
Malicabio.” Bia eter oncohelapstare 59.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 
+Nominal 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 peas ESS ... 29.00-30.00 
Now Le bundles Warren 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 hnaies 24.00-25.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 13.00-14.00 
Shee shovel turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Low phos. (structurals se 

plate «Ber een Cera 45.00-46.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ........ 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 
Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 


Olid aaa ener Se. 165.00-175.00 
18-8 borings, turnings... 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 
+Nominal 
BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 24.00-25.00 
WO Ol WEEN Becnones 27 .00-28.00 
NOMA ULETIA LCS meee 19 .00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 27.00-28.00 
Machine shop turnings 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel HUD 6 12.00-13.00 
No. 1 cast ++.- 33.00-34.00 
Mixed cupola cast ---- 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 38.00-39.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.50-33.50 
INO} bundles wees 36.00-37.00 
No. 2) bundles: se sccice 29.50-30.50 
No. 1 ‘busheling cn. 36.00-37.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 21.00-22.00 
Low: PHOS A wed ettes are 41.00-42.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.0.b. shipping point) 
NGL CI Ol de 42.00-43.00 
NOs lenachinenys a. eer 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting. . 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 29 .00-30.00 
Nomlinbinid loses Neen 33 .00-34.00 
INGOs, UNOS cope kaa. 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ......., 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings... 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 21.00-22.00 
Low phos. 18 in. ..-... 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Noel aRGIt) Ol a eee 35.00-36.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast ..... 32.00-33.00 
Drop broken machinery. 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths... 49.00-50.00 


broker’s commission, as reported taj 


BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting 3400-35 086) 
No. 2 tte melting 29.00-30.00) 
No, 2 bundles ee 34.00-35, 06) 
No. 2 bunalee pee eee 20.00-21. 00) 
No. 1 busheling .....- 34.00-35. 00) 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20. Ol) 
Short shovel turnings 21.00-22. 00) 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21. 00) 
Bar crops and plates 39.00-40. 00) 
Structurals @ plate . 39.00-40.00) 
Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00) 
Electric furnace: 

3 ft and under 36.00-37 00) 

2 and under 37.00-38.06) 


Cast Iron Grades 


Gy al byes Agmuncce 47.00-48.00) 
Stove. plates eee ere 47 .00-48.0 
Unstripped motor blocks a Ae 37.06 
Charging box cast . 0-26.00} 
Non ohecls eee re 33. OO. 39.00, 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 37.00-38. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 50.00-51.0 
Rails, rerolling ........ 55.00-56.0 
Rails, random lengths. 45.00-46.C! 
Angles, splice bars 43.00-44.6 
SEATTLE | 
No. 1 heavy melting 34.007" 
ING eli bide ete eet 32.00%; 
No. 2 heavy melting 32.00 
INOW 2 AULA CS eer 21.06 
Machine shop turnings 26.007 
Mixed borings, turnings 26.00F 
Electric furnace No. 1 35.007 


Cast Iron Grades | 
35. 06F j 


NOS 2 Cupola ements i 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00% 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00% 4 
Stove plate (f.0.b. i 

EWG) Ssicngo Soc mos vlC 25.007 j 
;+Nominal fi 
LOS ANGELES fj 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 39.09 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 37.09 
(NOm dl sbundics: ee 38.00) 
Nos 2) bund 2surne ene 30.69) 
Machine shop turnings. . 20.00) 
Shoveling turnings ..... 25.00 )) 


Cast iron borings ...... 25.00) 
Cut structurals and plate, 


1 ft and under ...... 54.00) 
Cast Iron Grades ! 

(F.o.b. shipping point) 

Now Lac pola ee eee 2.06 | 
Railroad Scrap || 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 39.00) 
| 

SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.00 \ 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00 }} 
Nos I bundles. << sevens 38.00 | 
INove2e bundlesisa.creicrite 30.00 | 
Machine shop turnings 27.00 || 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00 | 
Cast iron borings .... 27.00 | 
Heavy turnings ...... 27.00 | 
Short shovel turnings. . 27.00 | 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 50.00 | 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ........ 50.00-52.00 | 
Charging box cast .... 45.00 || 
Stove ‘plates iia. cece 46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00-52.00 | 
No. 1) “wheels eee 45.00 | 
Drop broken machinery 50.00-52.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
Now iebundles@-nceeene 38.00 
Noi e2 bundles n sen. 5 28.00 
Mixed steel scrap .... 33.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00 
Busheling, new factory: 

Prepared einen thee 38.00 

Unprepared! 3.325005 32.00 
Short steel turnings ate 23.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... 47.00 


Cast Iron Gradest+ 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 50.00 


7F.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Stockpile Probe To Start 


ODM’s Gray appoints committee to re-evaluate stockpile 
requirements in “nuclear age.” Third quarter earnings off. 
Availability of nickel reported to be at all-time high 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 194 & 195 


THE GOVERNMENT will take a 
long look at its strategic stockpile 
program through a nonpartisan 
committee. 

Gordon Gray, director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, is 


executive, “and the government 
knows it.” 

Outlook—There are differences of 
opinion inside the industry, though, 
on whether the program itself will 
be discontinued. Says one ob- 
server: ‘The committee’s recom- 


an end to the lead and zinc stock: || 
pile will hinge on whether the in-, 
dustry gets a protective tariff. 


“Without the stockpile or a tariff, 


stocks would zoom and prices fall,” | 


sums up an observer. 


Even if some metals were taken | 
off the essential list, it would not | 


necessarily signal the end of stock- 
piling. There is a possibility the 


committee would recommend some | 
of the glamour metals, like boron, | 
be stockpiled for defense reasons. | 


Metal Earnings Off 


I 


expected to name the 12-man group 
momentarily. The odds are it will 
be composed of people with an in- 
timate knowledge of the program 
but who haven’t “any axes to 
grind.” One Washington source 
reports the committee chairman 
and chief assistant have been 
working behind closed doors at the 
ODM for at least the last two or 
three weeks. It tends to back up 
Mr. Gray’s statement that a report 
could be ready by yearend. 


Originally, the stockpile was 
set up to provide an emergency 
source of strategic metals in case 
of war. But the program has come 
under increased attack from some 


A look at the nonferrous indus- | 
try’s earnings for the first nine | 
months shows that profits are off ] 
in almost all categories. Falling — 
metal prices is the reason most | 
often quoted; the slump in demand > 
rates a close second. The increas- 
ing costs of labor and supplies 
have also hurt many firms. 


Enough Nickel 


Domestic availability of nickel 
for civilian use is reported to be at 
an all-time high. No complaints 
are being received in Washington 
about lack of supply. (It’s rumor- 
ed that consumers’ stocks stand 


= = = 


MAGNESIUM 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION UP 
( INGOTS, NET TONS ) 


Naw, 


J F M 4 M J J A 
Congressional leaders who ques- Source: Magnesium Association. close to 45 million Ib.) In fact, 
tion its value in the “nuclear age.” industry sources admit it’s almost 
Some, like Sen. A. Willis Robert- impossible to sell the premium 
son (D., Va.), chairman of the mendations will probably just grade. 


Joint Defense Production Commit- 
tee, have long advocated disposal 
of unneeded metal. 


gather dust like many other gov- 
ernment reports, and the stock- 
pile will die a natural death over 
a period of time.” But another 
highly placed metalman says he 
believes the lead and zinc pro- 
grams will end next year. 


It’s felt in most quarters that 


Look for a boost in consumption 
by 1958’s third quarter. Reason: 
The aircraft industry is living off 
its nickel inventories. Washington 
observers believe the Defense De- 
partment will have to come into 
the market for substantial ton- 
nages by then. 


Problem—The stockpile question 
is a political hot potato. If the 
committee proposes its continua- 
tion, look for noise from Capitol 
Hill. But disposal of any part of 
the stockpile would require Con- 
gressional action, and it seems cer- 
tain that Democrats and Republi- 
cans from the mining states would 
fight any such action. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Lead and zine would be most ap ree Previous Sept. Aug. Oct., 1956 
7 ct. ange Price A 

seriously affected by any change S * ae ay 

. Aluminum .. 26.00 Aug. 1, 1957 25.00 26.000 

He tree eel : 26.000 25.000 
: program. (Average monthly Copper ..... 25.50-27.00 Oct. 15, 1957  26.00-27.00 26.469 28.639 38.365 

shipments of lead to stockpile this Leadmeererer 13.30 Oct. 14, 1957 13.80 13.800 13.800 15.800 

year are estimated at about 8000 aisetesiu gees Bae, 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 

3 ickel ..... ; ec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
tons, zinc at around 12,000 tons. ) Nini a, aero 1200 Oct. 30, 1957 91.375 93.422 94.259 105.981 
A STEEL check of leading produc- ZANC orc cicieteisirl 0,00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


ers finds little worry about the 
government dumping metal on the 
open market. “It would destroy 
the domestic price,’ says one 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley; 
deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUM 
99.5+ %, deld.; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


LEAD, common grade, 
New York; NICKEL, 
INUM, primary pig, 
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STEEL 


HILLSBORO, ILL., PLANT | 
Prime Western, Brass Special, 
Intermediate, High Grade, Continuous 


Galvanizing Grades 


MONSANTO, ILL., 


Y ELECTROLYTIC PLANT 
Special High Grade, High Grade, Continuous 
\ Galvanizing Grades, Special Shapes 


FORT SMITH, ARK., SMELTER 


Prime Western, Brass Special 


DUMAS, TEXAS, SMELTER 
Prime Western, Brass Special, 
Continuous Galvanizing Grades 


You get 


speedier service 


from the Z I N C Central location of 
ZONE American Zinc plants assures 


prompt deliveries of slab zinc to 


any point in the nation. 


e 
® 
s 
® 
® 
e 
i) 
PRODUCERS OF ° 
» 
J 
2 Se 
ALL GRADES OF SLAB ZINC x merica r 
ZING ANODES (Plating & Galvanic) 
METALLIC CADMIUM = 
. 
SULPHURIC ACID = e H 
LEAD-FREE and LEADED ZINC OXIDES Tate sa e Ss 
ZINC CARBONATE . 
GERMANIUM DIOXIDE : 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE _ orm Pp an y 
CRUSHED STONE : 
e 
Distributors for F AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
4 Columbus, Ohio ¢ Chicago « St. Louis e New York « Detroit # Pittsburgh 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 


noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 
Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 27.50-28.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment data, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 25.50; lake, 27.00 deld.; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intristic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $86-110 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 13.30; chemical, 13.40; cor- 


roding, 13.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex. 12° in. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $230- 
233 per 76-lb flask. 


$35 per oz. 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F”’ nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per lb of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 
Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz. nom. 
Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $81-87 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 


Selenium: $10.50 per lb, commercial grade. 


Silver: Open market, 90.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.1.; 17.00 1.c¢.l. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per Ib; sheet, $55 
per lb. 

Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 


Thallium: $12.50 per lb. 
Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 91.00. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 


(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb. 
Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 


1000-lb lots, $3.50 per ib nom., f.o.b. shipping 


point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass. special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, Hast St. Louis, 


freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 


Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50- 
26.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50-26.00; 
195 alloy, 24.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 22.25-23.00. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.00; 
grade 3, 20.75; grade 4, 19.00. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 26.75; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 30.75; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 40.75; AZ91B, 
37.25; AZ91C, 40.75; AZ92A, 40.75. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 


23.75-30.25; 


5000 1b; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-Ib lots, 


32.355; 1.¢.1., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-Ib 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 

LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 


more, $19.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $19.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


ZINC 
(Prices per Ib, c.l., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 In.) 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Plate Base 


Alloy 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


1100-F, 3003-F 


5050-F 
3004-F 
5052-F 
6061-T6 
2024-T4* 
7075-T6* 


24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengthss 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 
Diam. (in.)or 
across flats 


Drawn 
0.125 78.20 
0.156-0.172 66.20 
0.188 66.20 
0.219-0.234 63.00 
0.250-0.281 63.00 
0.313 63.00 
0.344 62.50 

Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 
0.563-0.688 62.50 
0.719-1.000 61.00 
1.063 61.00 
1.125-1.500 58.60 

Rolled 
1.563 57.00 
1.625-2.000 56.30 
2.125-2.500 54.80 
2.563-3.375 53.20 


Forging Stock: 


in specific lengths, 
8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, ree | | 
ick, 


66.60 


in random lengths, 


width 0.750-10 in. 


42.70 
43.80 
44.80 
45.40 
46.90 
50.60 
58.40 


Round—— 


75.20 
63.40 
63.40 
61.50 
61.50 
61.50 


61.30 
61.30 
59.70 
59.70 
57.40 


55.70 
54.90 
53.40 
51.70 


Round, Class 1, 
36-144 in., 


Circle Base 


47.50 . 
48.60 ° 
50.50 

51.20 
53.00 

57.40 
66.00 


\ 
i) 


—Hexagonal—»- 
2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4) 


ey 

81.60 | 
77.90 | 

74.20 

74.80 69.80 
71.10 65.56 | 
64.90 61.70. 
.... 59.60)}] 
62.80 59.60 
\| 
BT.50 | 
oO || | 
45.20-58.60 )} 
diam. 0.375- -| 


0.375-4 in. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standard \ 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 ft. 


| 
| 


ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates 19.00. Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) 
ZIRCONIUM % $19.40 2 $ 59.90) 
Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 1 30.50 4 165.09 » 
C.R.. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 1% 41.30 6 296.10 | 
$11.00-17.40. 1% 49.40 8 445.55 | 
NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL Extruded Solid Shapes: 
“*A’? Nickel Monel Inconel Alloy Alloy 
Sheets, C.R. .....-. 126 106 128 Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
Strip;aC cl wisrsciccce eee 108 138 9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64.8@ }| 
Plate; HRA sence on 120 105 121 42-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65.86 |) 
Rody Saapes ti. F i Ue se oe 15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67.50 || 
Seamless Tubes 157 129 200 18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-70.16 °| 
ALUMINUM MAGNESIUM 
Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
base; freight allowed). in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
phiciness in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Range Flat Goiled grade, .032 in., 171-305 “O82 “ins 20S.7Gs 
.125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
Inches Sheet Sheet = 
0.249-0.126 43.10-47.60 93.30. Thread plate, .188 in., 71.70; -250-2.00 
0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 in., 70.60. Tooling plates, .250-3.0 in., 73.00. 
0.095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 c i : 
0.076-0.061 44.90-52.80 40.80-42.00 abe? eeigea n° 
0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.06 
0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.018-0.17 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
0.016-0.015 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 
0.014 50.90 46.10-47.80 
0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
0.011 53.10 48.00 
0.010-0.0095 54.60 49.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRIC 
0.009-0.0085 55.90 50.90 J va 
0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
6.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; old 
0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50- 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
ae MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES f 
eet, 
Strip, Y Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper Micheieiens/s sieieieierene LOM oI 46.36c SHivexs 49.32 23.000 23.000 22.250 
Yellow  Brassv csasiwos ss 43.02 31.30d 43.56 45.93 17.375 17.125 15.750 
Low Brass, 80% . 45.50 45.44 46.04 48.31 19.500 19.250 18.750 
Red Brass, 85% .. 46.37 46.31 46.91 49.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 47.78 47.72 48.32 50.34 21.000 20.750 20.000 
Manganese Bronze ..... 51.01 45.11 55.61 etic 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal 45.39 41.20 ry ae 16.375 16.125 15.625 
Naval Brass 47.27 41.58 54.33 50.68 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Silicon Bronze 53.76 52.95 53.80 55.74e 22.625 22.375 21.625 
Nickel Silver, 10% 59.43 61.75 61.75 sor 23.625 23.375 11.813 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% 68.07 68.57 68.57 69.75 23.750 23.500 22.500 


a. Cents per lb, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. b. Hot-rolled 


d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. f. Prices in cents per lb for les 
point. On lots over 20,000 Ib at one time, or any or all kinds 


- ¢. Cold-drawn. 
s than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping 
of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


eee 


TEE 


7.00; crankecases, 10.50-11.00; industrial cast- (Concluded from Page 189) quotations are nominal with rep- 


a ag Sos, . : tric furnaces are out of the mar- resentative sales lacking. Consum- 
opper an Tass: One ks ea’ copper 2 j 7 

Biire, 18.50-19.00; No. 2 heavy coppes ona See ket. Some indicate they may be- ers are well stocked. 

15.50-16.00; light copper, 15.00-15.50; No. 1 i i imi iti j j 

ee orion red brass, 15.50-16.00; No. 1 com- oil buying limited quantities this Oriental buyers are hard pressed 
BE eition Se ee ae ot Denon month. financially, but Japanese stocks are 
heavy yellow brass, 11.00-11.50; new brass rod A couple of ships are loading low and exporters here anticipate 


,ends, 12.00-12.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
| 11.50-12.00; cocks and faucets, 12.50-13.00; 
brass pipe, 12.50-13.00. 


‘Lead: Heavy, 8.50-9.00; battery plates, 4.00- 


scrap for export on the Gulf Coast, some business from that area at 
but prices are reported to be the the turn of the year. 


4.25; linotype and stereotype, 10.50-11.00; lowest in a long time. Los Angeles—Scrap prices have 
|electrotype, 9.50-10.00; mixed babbitt, 10.50- eee tapes 5 5 
11.00. Some dealers are _ pessimistic nose-dived here, the market being 
Monel: Clippings, 33.00-34.00; old sheets, j i 5 

ee cose ba eka se one about any early pickup in quota down $4 a ton on the average. 
| 34.00. tions with district steel production No. 1 heavy melting steel is off $5, 
Nickel: Sheets and clips, 50.00-55.00; rolled . D0 7 

anodes, 50.00-55.00; turnings,  45,00-50.00; still declining. now being quoted at $39. No. 2 


rod ends, 50.00-55.00. 


Wine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
12.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Seattle — The scrap market is heavy melting also is off $5 at $37. 
marking time. Dealers estimate Machine shop turnings dropped 
prices are down another $1, but $11, being quoted at $20. 


! 
( REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
‘(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
‘clippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
‘17.50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
“pings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
12024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
'15.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.50; old cast, 13.50; 
clean old cable (free of steel), 16.00-16.50; 


borings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. Help Wanted ASR sac? 

Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and Galvanizing Worries? 

‘heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light STEEL CASTING SALES ENGINEER End Th b e 

scrap, 48.00: turnings and borings, 33.00. Challenging opportunity for experienced sales- nd T em by Contacting— 

Copper and Brass: No. 1 hea copper and man, Practical foundry and technical back- 6 5 

Swire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy Cobo SunGl SHS, ground required. Location Northeast. Age range National Galvanizing Company 

‘19.75; light copper, 17.50; refinery brass 35 to 45. Salary plus commission, plus expenses. 

‘(60% copper) per dry copper content, 19.00. Reply with complete resume to Box 592, STEEL, Who will: 

( Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 1. Do your galvanizing for you in the 

: world’s most modern and_ efficient 
INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES Positions Wanted galvanizing plant (which we would like 


you to consider your own private gal- 


(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) vanizing department). 


} 


COLD STRIP man desires to locate with medium 


er reeset Aor Pee peas naa size mill as Ass’t Superintendent or better. 24 OR 
; 25. » 2 A ; ; a 2 
Ho.t5; light’ copper, 17.50) Nort composition | | $e3%s,g*berlence cold rolling steel and aluminum, |! > puna and operate complete. ob gal 
borings, 18.50; No. 1 composition solids, 19.00; f R Revive vanizing facilities in your city. 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 612, STEEL, Penioneaides See Gee OR 
turnings, 12.00; radiators, 15.00. : t bre : - 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 43, graduate, 20 3. Engineer and install modern, low-cost 

facilities to replace outmoded galvanizing 


yrs. experience plant engineering, forward plan- s 
ning, design, specifications, new construction in operations. 


PLATING MATERIALS ; 
facilities, Desices to velocate ao dest weed cx || NATIONAL GALVANIZING COMPANY 


_CB.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed on administrative assistant. Midwest or far west 4000 Grand Avenue 
quantities) preferred. Appropriate responses acknowledged. Pittsburgh 25, Pa 
. ANODES Reply Box 602, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- ittsburg: ’ e 

BES eS Galvanizing facilities to process 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 
per ib. 

‘Copper: Flat-rolled, 45.29; oval, 43.50, 5000- 
10,000 lb; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 36.25. 5000-10.000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
(100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib. 107.50; 5000- 
29.999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 


200 tons of job work per day 


WANTED 
BAR MILL SUPERINTENDENT GET CASH NOW 


deduct 3 cents a lb. F f 
‘or your new surplus motors, controls 
Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 109.50; 200- Experienced, all grades of steel 7 , aes 
499 Ib, 108.00; 500-999 lb, 107.50; 1000 Ib or Capable of assuming full respon- and transformers! 
Bee) 107.00. ie sibility. In reply enclose full NEW MOTORS 
Zine: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 17.50; flats, pe ; AVAILABLE: 6: 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. resume giving experience, back- mee repel Sts ; 
ground, availability, age and sal- pee etars an och en ae 
CEC ALS : fo 200 HP. Special low prices. 
i ary requirement. Write, wire or phone collect! 
Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. : 
Chromic Acid: 100 Ib, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; Reply Box 611, STEEL AJAX ELECTRIC MOTOR CORP. 


P.O. Box 262, Rochester, N.Y. 


2000 Ib, 32.15; 5000 Ib, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30; 
Long Distance Phone LD. 132 


f.o.b. Detroit. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 71.60; 300-900 
Ib, 69.60. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 14.55; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.55; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


POSITION OPEN 


Ib, 12.05; 23.000 lb or more, 11.55. PELS GUILLOTINE SHEAR 
. : i d ator flat die forgings. 

pace! OAs ae eee acre Tees ton. Westerns ene me eae MOD. EFF85 Bar; Flats, Angles, 
Bee 1) 38.005, 20. Bre Sicreek resume of background. Replies confiden- Channel; Ts WEIDEMANN TUR- 
Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 1b, 33.50; 23,000- fale Gmunediate salacement. Sui SUNCE MOO. We 
35.900 lb, 33.00; 36.000 Ib or more, 32.50. ‘ : : : 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 1b, 27.60; 200 Ib, 25.90; Sage tS Pa , SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC. 
400 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.0.b. Detroit. Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio New Haven, Conn. 
Sedium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 73.70; 100- 
600 Ib, 64.80; 700-1900 lb, 62.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
60.20; 10,000 lb or more, 58.90. 

s Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 ; wee 
Db, '162.90; 25 Ib, 127.90; 100 Ib, 112.90; 400 LOOKING By checking the classified pages of STEEL each week 
00 200-42) 600510. 95-201) 120/000 1D oF you'll be able to find many different types of equip- 


more, 86.00. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 125.80; 50 
Tb, 95.80; 100-1900 Ib, 93.80; 2000 lb or more, 
91.80. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 


——— TEENIE! 


FOR SURPLUS ment which will fit your requirements. Used or sur- 


MACHINERY? ae paar ia)» can best find it in STEEL’s classi- 
pee eee 
195 


November 4, 1957 


825-pound Pintle Bushing, 
for a hydroelectric 
power project 


RIE © tors For 
BiG BRONZE BusHincs... 


NBD is geared for big stuff like this, or smaller parts, 
long-run... bushings, bearings, gear blanks, pump parts. 
We cast them in weights up to 20,000 Ibs. Machined 

to any degree of finish, in diameters up to 72 inches. 
Precise tolerances held to your specifications. 


NBD specializes in bronze metallurgy and casting 
techniques; has developed more than 40 special alloys. 
Completely equipped for shell mold, cast-to-size and 
centrifugal casting. 


For top quality and know-how in bronze castings, call or 
write us for quotes or information. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


717 Grant Building © Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
IN: CHICAGO ¢« ST. LOUIS * MEADVILLE, PA. 


AMERICAN 


| Brake Shoe 


COMPANY PLANTS 
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